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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  SCIENCE. 

An  Address  Delivered  in  Birmingham  on  the  Unveiling  of  the  Statue 

OF  Sir  Josiah  Mason.  ^ 

BY  sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK. 

The  privilege  of  unveiling  this  statue,  and  methods  of  science.  In  the  Deea 
which  you  have  conferred  on  me  to*  of  Foundation  your  founder  wisely  pro¬ 
day,  is  one  which  1  especially  appreci-  vided  that  the  instruction  here  given 
ate,  as  representing  the  University  of  should  have  special  reference  to  the 
London,  with  which  I  hope,  as  time  science  degrees  of  our  University, 
rolls  on,  the  College  may  be  connected  Since  the  Mason  College  was  opened  in 
by  closer  and  closer  ties.  Indeed,  I  am  1880  there  has  been  much  on  which  all 
sure  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Chancellor  its  well-wishers  may  congratulate  them- 
and  Senate,  I-may  express  to  the  Mason  selves,  but  there  have  been  two  great 
Science  College  our  congratulations  on  losses — that  of  the  generous  and  saga- 
the  present,  and  most  cordial  good  cious  founder  himself,  and  quite  re- 
wishes  for  the  future.  It  is  only  natural  cently  that  of  Dr.  Heslop,  to  whose 
that  we  should  do  so.  because,  without  energy  and  devotion  it  owes  so  much, 
making  any  invidious  comparisons,  it  Mr.  Johnson,  in  forwarding  me  your  in¬ 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  University  vitation,  sent  with  it  the  Life  of  Sir 
of  London  has  always  taken  a  special  Josiah  Mason  by  Mr.  Bunce,  which,  I 
interest  in  developing  scientific  educa-  need  hardly  say,  I  have  read  with  very 
tion  ;  and  it  gives  no  degree  without  in-  great  interest.  One  thing  which  cannot 
sisting  on  a  solid,  though  not  of  course  but  strike  us  in  his  life,  and  may  en- 
extensivs,  knowledge  of  the  foundations  courage  those  to  whom  success  comes 
Nxw  Series.— VoL.  XLIV.,  No.  4  38 
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late,  is  the  very  slow  progress  which  he 
made  for  many  years.  Should  any  man 
feel  discouraged  if  he  does  not  make  a 
good  start — if  at  thirty  he  thinks  his 
destiny  is  irrevocably  settled,  and  that 
prosperity  is  denied  him — let  him  take 
heart  from  the  history  of  Sir  Josiah 
Mason.  Mason,  indeed,  had  no  great 
reverses,  but  he  might  well  have  been 
discouraged.  After  twenty-two  years 
of  incessant  toil  he  had  only  been  able 
to  save  £20.  It  was  only  when  he  was 
thirty  that  his  turn  came — not  from  any 
fortunate  accident  or  lucky  speculation, 
but  as  the  well-earned  reward  of  unre¬ 
mitting  and  well-directed  labor.  When 
we  think  of  Sir  Josiah’s  two  splendid 
gifts — the  Orphanage  and  the  College — 
we  must  not  measure  them  by  the  cost, 
great  as  it  has  been.  He  gave  much 
more.  His  were  not  mere  bequests  of 
money  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  ; 
they  were  not  gifts  of  superabundant 
wealth,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
spend.  He  devoted  to  these  great  ob¬ 
jects  years  of  labor  and  of  thought.  Sir 
Josiah  once  said  of  himself  that  he  was 
“  not  a  religious  man.”  Hedid  not  be¬ 
long  to  any  church,  or,  as  he  himself  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ”  to  any  sect  or  party.”  But 
he  was  an  excellent  representative  of  re¬ 
ligion  without  dogma  ;  a  living  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Persian  proverb,  that  ”  he 
needs  no  other  rosary  whose  thread  of 
life  is  strung  with  the  beads  of  love  and 
thought*”  His  creed  would  appear  to 
have  been  that  of  Spinoza,  that  ”  there 
is  a  Supreme  Being  who  delights  in  jus¬ 
tice  and  mercy,  whom  all  who  would  be 
saved  are  bound  to  obey,  and  whose  wor¬ 
ship  consists  in  the  practice  of  justice 
and  charity  toward  our  neighbors.” 

No  less  an  authority  than  Aristotle 
has  stated  (almost  as  if  it  were  a  self- 
evident  proposition)  that  commerce  ”  is 
incompatible  with  that  dignified  life 
which  it  is  our  wish  that  our  citizens 
should  lead,  and  totally  adverse  to  that 
generous  elevation  of  mind  with  which 
it  is  our  ambition  to  inspire  them.  ”  I 
know  not  how  far  that  may  really  have 
been  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  com¬ 
merce  among  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  but 
if  so,  1  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  not 
more  successful. 

But  whether  a  life  is  noble  or  ignoble 
depends  not  on  the  calling  which  is 
adopted,  but  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 


followed.  The  humblest  life  may  be 
noble,  while  that  of  the  most  powerful 
monarch  or  the  greatest  genius  may  be 
contemptible.  What  Mr.  Ruskin  says 
of  art  is  to  a  great  extent  true  of  life 
generally.  It  does  not,  he  teaches  us, 
matter  whether  a  man 
*'  paint  the  petal  of  a  rose  or  the  charms  of  a 
precipice,  so  that  love  and  admiration  attend 
on  him  as  he  labors  and  wait  forever  on  his 
work.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  toil  for 
months  on  a  few  inches  of  his  canvas,  or  cover 
a  palace  front  with  color  in  a  day,  s(>  only  that 
it  be  with  a  solemn  purpose,  that  he  have  filled 
his  heart  with  patience  or  urged  his  hand  to 
haste.” 

Sir  Josiah  Mason,  like  Gresham  and 
Colston,  Grote,  Peabody,  and  many 
others,  proves  to  us — and  we  owe  him 
as  much  for  this  as  for  his  magnificent 
benefactions — not  only  that  commerce  is 
compatible,  but  I  would  almost  go 
further  and  say  that  it  will  be  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  if  carried  on  in  happy  union, 
with  noble  aims  and  generous  aspira¬ 
tions.  Of  the  two  noble  “  Mason’s 
marks”  which  Josidh  Mason  has  set 
upon  Birmingham,  the  Orphanage  and 
the  Science  College,  we  are  here  more 
immediately  concerned  with  the  Col¬ 
lege.  You  have  indeed  already  in  this 
city  a  most  admirable  and  flourishing 
institution — I  mean,  of  course,  the  Mid¬ 
land  Institute — which  does  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  scientific  instruction  ;  but  though 
the  objects  are  so  far  the  same,  still  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  two  institutions 
are  so  far  dissimilar  that,  far  from  being 
in  any  sense  rivals,  each  will,  I  believe, 
benefit  and  strengthen  the  other.  Such 
an  institution  is  all  the  more  needed  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  science  is  habitually  treated  in 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
1861,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
to  report  on  the  condition  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  great  public  schools,  re¬ 
ported  that  in  their  judgment 
”  to  clergymen  and  others  who  pass  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  country,  or  who,  in  eountry 
and  town,  are  brought  much  in  contact  with 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  early  gained,  has  its 
particular  uses  ;  and  we  believe  that  its  value 
as  a  means  of  opening  the  mind  and  disciplin¬ 
ing  the  faculties  is  recognized  by  all  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  it,  whether  men 
of  business  or  of  leisure.  It  quickens  and  cul¬ 
tivates  directly  the  faculty  of  observation, 
which  in  very  many  persons  lies  almost  dor- 
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mant  through  life,  the  power  of  accurate  and 
rapid  generalization,  and  the  mental  habit  of 
method  and  arrangement ;  it  accustoms  young 
persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect ;  it  familiarizes  them  with  a  kind  of  rea* 
soning  which  interests  them,  and  which  they 
can  promptly  comprehend  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  corrective  for  that  indolence  which  is 
the  vice  of  half-awakened  minds,  and  which 
shrinks  from  any  exertion  that  is  not,  like  an 
effott  of  memory,  merely  mechanical.” 

The  next  Royal  Commission — that  of 
1864,  which  comprised  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  Lord  Taunton,  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (Lord 
Iddesleigh),  Dr.  Hook,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Mr.  For¬ 
ster,  Dr.  Storrar,  and  others — expressed 
their  opinion  as  follows  : — 

"  We  think  it  established  that  the  study  of 
natural  science  develops,  better  than  any  other 
studies,  the  observing  faculties  ;  disciplines 
the  intellect  by  teaching  induction  as  well  as 
deduction  ;  supplies  a  useful  balance  to  the 
studies  of  language  and  mathematics,  and  pro¬ 
vides  much  instruction  of  great  value  for  the 
occupation  of  after-life. 

”  Nor  would  it  be  wise,  in  a  country  whose 
continued  prosperity  so  greatly  depends  on  its 
ability  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  manu¬ 
factures,  to  neglect  the  application  of  natural 
science  to  the  industrial  arts,  or  overlook  the 
importance  of  promoting  the  study  of  it,  even 
in  a  special  way,  among  the  artisans.” 

Lastly,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Com¬ 
mission,  some  years  subsequent,  stated 
that, 

”  though  some  progress  has  no  doubt  been 
achieved,  and  though  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tional  cases  of  great  improvement,  still  no  ade¬ 
quate  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  scientific  instruction  pointed  out  by 
the  Commissioners  of  1861  and  1864.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  record  our  opinion, 
that  the  present  state  of  scientific  instruction 
in  our  schools  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

”  The  omission  from  a  liberal  education  of 
a  great  branch  of  intellectual  culture  is  of  itself 
a  matter  of  serious  regret  ;  and  considering 
the  increasing  importance  of  science  to  the 
national  interests  of  the  country,  we  cannot 
but  regard  iu  aimost  total  exclusion  from  the 
training  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as 
little  less  than  a  national  misfortune.” 

Speaking  two  years  ago  at  Bristol,  I 
pointed  out  how  much  science  is  still 
neglected  in  our  endowed  schools.  At 
the  time  this  statement  was  much  criti¬ 
cised.  I  was  told  I  was  speaking  of  a 
time  many  years  back  ;  that  the  course 
of  instruction  had  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  ;  and  some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  lament  that  classics  were  being 
neglected  for  science.  Accordingly,  I 


moved  for  a  new  return,  which  has  been 
issued  within  the  last  few  months,  and 
shows,  I  regret  to  say,  but  little  im¬ 
provement.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
schools  have  sent  returns,  and  it  appears 
that  in  fifty-four  of  them,  or  over  20 
per  cent. ,  no  science  whatever  is  taught ; 
in  fifty,  one  hour  is  devoted  to  it  per 
week  ;  in  seventy-six,  two  hours  or  less 
than  three ;  while  out  of  the  whole 
number,  only  six  devoted  to  it  as  many 
as  six  hours  in  the  week.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  in  spite  of  all  which  has 
been  said,  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  respect.  Our  schools  are 
generally  more  industrious,  but,  remark¬ 
able  as  it  may  appear,  Latin  and  Greek 
absorb  more  time  than  ever.  In  fact, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  our 
school  system  shows  little  improvement, 
and  the  distribution  of  hours  is  still 
that  which  has  been  condemned  by  a 
series  of  Royal  Commissions,  and  which 
I  believe  hardly  any  one  (not  himself  a 
classical  master)  could  be  found  to  ap¬ 
prove.  Commission  after  Commission 
— those  of  1861,  1864,  1S68,  and  1873 
— have  deplored  the  neglect  of  science 
and  modem  languages  in  our  schools  ; 
and  yet,  as  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  truly  ob¬ 
served  at  Aberdeen,  so  far  as  this  is 
concerned  little  improvement  has  been 
effected,  and  “  generally  throughout  the 
country  teaching  in  science  is  a  name 
rather  than  a  reality."  There  were,  in¬ 
deed,  according  to  the  Technical  Com¬ 
mission,  last  year  only  three  schools  in 
Great  Britain  in  which  science  is  fully 
and  adequately  taught. 

For  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  seem  to  be  in  some 
measure  responsible.  The  Public 
School  Commission  provided  in  their 
regulations  (which  have  the  effect  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament)  that  in  all  school  ex¬ 
aminations  the  proportion  of  marks  to 
be  assigned  to  natural  science  should  be 
not  less  than  one  tenth.  But  the  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  Board  ignore  this, 
contending  that  their  examinations  are 
not  school  examinations ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  schools  examined  by  them,  less  than 
200  boys  passed  in  any  branch  of 
science. 

I  presume  that  the  Boards  are  advised 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  rules 
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laid  down  by  the  Public  School  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not 
to  the  letter,  of  the  regulations. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  would  require  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elements  of  science  from 
every  candidate  for  a  degree.  Till  this 
is  done  I  fear  that  science  will  always 
be  neglected  in  our  public  schools. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  our  great 
pnblic  schools  in  which  more  has  been 
done  than  at  Eton.  Yet  Mr.  Cornish, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  masters  there, 
himself  tells  us  that 

“  at  present  the  amount  of  science  taught  at 
Eton  is  the  legal  minimum,  not  very  gener¬ 
ously  interpreted.  All  boys  go  through  some 
scientific  training,  but  they  begin  late,  and,  if 
they  like,  leave  off  early.  No  instruction  is 
given  in  natural  history,  electricity,  optics,  as¬ 
tronomy,  mechanics,  etc.,  except  to  a  select 
few  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school.  The  ut> 
most  that  is  exacted  is  two  hours  a  week  in 
school  as  a  written  exercise,  and  the  marks 
given  in  trials  are  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  the  public  will 
look  for  some  improvement  in  this  respect.  It 
is  true  that  the  scientific  teaching  which  is  given 
at  Eton  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  quality, 
but  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  Those  boys  who 
take  up  science  as  a  special  subject  are  well 
trained,  as  university  results  show.  They  are 
real  students,  and  justice  is  done  to  them. 

“  But  the  authorities  of  the  school  are  not 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  science  as  part  of  the 
mental  training  of  all  boys.  The  hours  given 
to  it  in  the  school  curriculum  are  not  sufficient, 
the  subjects  taught  not  numerous  enough,  and 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  select  early  those 
boys  who  ought  to  make  it  their  special  study. 
It  is  still  possible  for  a  boy  to  pass  though  the 
school  without  any  real  scientific  training,  and 
to  leave  Eton  without  ever  having  heard  of 
Darwin  or  Newton."  * 

And  we  may  add,  what  is  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  to  leave  college  after  all 
without  being  able  to  speak  either  Greek 
or  Latin. 

Scientific  men  have  no  desire  to  ex¬ 
clude  classics.  Not  only  is  there  room 
for  both,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
exclude  either.  What  they  ask  is,  that 
out  of  forty  hours,  six  should  be  devoted 
to  science  ;  and  allotting  eighteen  to 
modem  languages,  mathematics,  and 
geography,  that  would  still  leave  sixteen 
for  Latin,  Greek  and  ancient  history. 
This  is  surely  a  moderate  request. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  the  view  of  scientific 


•  “  Eton  Reform."  F.  W.  Cornish.  Nimt- 
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men  alone.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  for 
instance,  says ; 

"  The  mother  tongue,  the  elements  of  Latin 
and  of  the  chief  modem  languages,  the  ele* 
ments  of  history,  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
of  geography,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
should  be  the  studies  of  the  lower  classes  in  all 
secondary  schools,  and  should  be  the  same  for 
all  boys  at  this  stage." 

Mr.  Grant-Duff  has  expressed  the 
opinion*  that  a  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to 

**  read  aloud  clearly  and  agreeably,  to  write  a 
large  distinct  round  hand,  and  to  know  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  especially  compound 
addition — a  by  no  means  universal  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  to  speak  and  write  French  with  ease 
and  correctness,  and  have  some  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  French  literature  ;  to  translate 
ad  aperturam  libri  from  an  ordinary  French  or 
German  book  ;  to  have  a  thoroughly  good 
elementary  knowledge  of  geography,  under 
which  are  comprehended  some  notions  of  as¬ 
tronomy-enough  to  excite  his  curiosity  ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  very  broadest  facts  of  geol¬ 
ogy  and  history — enough  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand,  in  a  clear  but  perfectly  general  way, 
how  the  larger  features  of  the  world  he  lives 
in,  physical  and  political,  came  to  be  like  what 
they  are  ;  to  have  been  trained  from  earliest 
infancy  to  use  bis  powers  of  observation  on 
plants,  or  animals,  or  rocks,  or  other  natural 
objects  ;  and  to  have  gathered  a  general  ac- 
quainunce  with  what  is  most  supremely  good 
in  that  portion  of  the  more  important  English 
classics  which  is  suitable  to  his  time  of  life  ; 
to  have  some  rudimentary  acquaintance  with 
drawing  and  music." 

However,  1  do  not  wish  to-day  to 
criticise  other  institutions,  but  rather,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  to  refer  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  students  will  derive  from 
being  educated  in  a  college  where  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  science  all  receive  a  fair 
share  of  attention.  It  is  true  that  the 
Deed  of  Foundation  expressly  forbids 
“  mere  literary  education  and  instruc¬ 
tion” — not  that  these  subjects  should 
be  themselves  excluded,  but  that  they 
should  not  exclude  others  quite  as  im¬ 
portant. 

In  the  first  place,  s  cience  adds  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
life.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  re¬ 
gard  science  as  dry  or  prosaic.  The 
technical  works,  descriptions  of  8i>ecies, 
&C.,  bear  the  same  relations  to  science 
as  dictionaries  to  literature.  Mackay 
more  justly  exclaims  : — 
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“  Blessipgs  on  Science !  When  the  earth 
seemed  old. 

When  Faith  grew  doting,  and  our  reason 
cold, 

'Twas  she  discovered  that  the  world  was 
young. 

And  taught  a  language  to  its  lisping  tongue.” 

Occasionally,  indeed,  it  may  destroy 
some  poetical  myth  of  antiquity,  such 
as  the  ancient  Hindoo  explanation  of 
rivers,  that  “  Indra  dug  out  their  beds 
with  his  thunderbolts,  and  sent  them 
forth  by  long  continuous  paths."  But 
the  real  causes  of  natural  phenomena 
are  far  more  striking,  and  contain  more 
real  poetry,  than  those  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  untrained  imagination  of 
mankind.  Botany,  for  instance,  is  by 
many  regarded  as  a  dry  science.  With¬ 
out  it  one  might  admire  flowers  and 
trees  as  one  may  admire  a  great  man  or 
a  beautiful  woman  whom  one  meets  in 
a  crowd  ;  but  it  is  as  a  stranger.  The 
botanist,  on  the  contrary — nay,  I  will 
not  say  the  botanist,  but  one  with  even 
a  slight  knowledge  of  that  delightful 
science — when  he  goes  out  into  the 
woods  (whether  they  present  the  delicate 
tracery  of  winter,  the  tender  green  of 
spring,  the  richness  of  summer,  or  the 
glory  of  autumn)  or  into  any  of  those 
fairy  forests  which  we  call  fields,  finds 
himself  welcomed  by  a  glad  company  of 
friends,  every  one  with  something  inter¬ 
esting  to  tell.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  when  you  had  seen  one 
green  field  you  had  seen  them  all  ;  and 
even  a  greater  than  Johnson,  Socrates, 
the  very  type  of  intellect  without  sci¬ 
ence,  said  he  was  always  anxious  to 
learn,  and  from  fields  and  trees  he  could 
learn  nothing.  It  has,  I  know,  been 
said  that  botanists 

”  Love  not  the  flower  they  pluck  and  know  it 
not. 

And  all  their  botany  it  but  Latin  names.” 

Contrast  this,  however,  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  who  would  hardly  claim 
to  be  a  master  in  botany,  though  he  is 
certainly  a  loving  student. 

”  Consider,”  says  Ruskin,  “  what  we  owe 
to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the  covering  of  the 
dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the 
I  companies  of  those  soft,  countless,  and  peace¬ 

ful  spears  of  the  field  !  Follow  but  for  a  little 
time  the  thought  of  all  that  we  ought  to  rec- 
:  ognixe  in  those  words.  All  spring  and  sum- 

!  mer  is  in  them — the  walks  by  silent  scented 

I  paths,  the  rest  in  noonday  heat,  the  joy  of  the 

I  herds  and  flocks,  the  power  of  all  shepherd 

li 


life  and  meditation  ;  the  life  of  the  sunlight 
upon  the  world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks  and 
soft  blue  shadows,  when  else  it  would  have 
struck  on  the  dark  mould  or  scorching  dust ; 
pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks,  soft  banks 
and  knolls  of  lowly  hills,  thymy  slopes  of 
down  overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea ; 
crisp  lawns  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or  smooth 
in  evening  warmth  of  hatred  sunshine,  dinted 
by  happy  feet,  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound 
of  loving  voices.” 

Even  if  it  be  true  that  science  was  dry 
when  it  was  buried  in  huge  folios,  that 
is  certainly  no  longer  the  case  now  ; 
and  Lord  Chesterfield’s  wise  wish,  that 
Minerva  might  have  three  graces  as  well 
as  Venus,  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

The  study  of  natural  history  indeed 
seems  destined  to  replace  the  loss  of 
what  is  par  excellence  termed  "  sport," 
engraven  in  us  as  it  is  by  the  operation 
of  thousands  of  years,  during  which 
man  lived  greatly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase.  Game  is  gradually  becoming 
"  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 
Our  prehistoric  ancestors  hunted  the 
mammoth,  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros, 
and  the  Irish  elk  ;  the  ancient  Britons 
had  the  wild  ox,  the  deer,  and  the 
wolf.  Still  we  have  the  hare,  the  par¬ 
tridge,  and  the  fox  ;  but  even  these  are 
becoming  scarcer,  and  must  be  pre¬ 
served  first,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
killed  afterward.  Some  of  us  even  now 
— and  more,  no  doubt,  will  hereafter  - 
satisfy  instincts,  essentially  of  the  same 
origin,  by  the  study  of  birds,  or  insects, 
.or  even  infusoria — of  creatures  which 
more  than  make  up  by  their  variety 
what  they  want  in  size. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  little  we 
know  of  the  beautiful  world  in  which 
we  live.  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  tells  us 
that  while  travelling  on  a  scientific  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  was 
astonished  to  meet  a  very  aged  French 
Abb6,  and  could  not  help  showing  his 
surprise.  The  Abb6  observed  this,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  explained 
his  presence  in  that  distant  region. 

“You  were,”  he  said,  ”  I  easily  saw,  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  me  here.  The  fact  is,  that  some 
months  ago  I  was  very  ill.  My  physicians 
gave  me  up,  and  in  fact  one  morning  I  thought 
myself  that  1  was  already  in  the  arms  of  the 
Bon  Dieu.  and  I  fancied  the  angels  came  and 
asked  me,  ‘  Well,  M.  I’Abb^,  and  how  did 
you  like  the  beautiful  world  you  have  just 
left?’  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  who 
had  been  all  my  life  preaching  about  heaven 
had  seen  almost  nothing  of  the  wotld  in  which 
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I  was  living.  I  determined,  therefore,  if  it 
pleased  Providence  to  spare  me,  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  this  world  ;  and  so  here  I  am.” 

Few  of  us  are  free,  however  much  we 
might  wish  it,  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  worthy  Abbe.  But  although  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  visit  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  though  I  do  not  by  any 
means  say  that  descriptions  of  voyages 
and  travels  are  equal  to  the  voyages  and 
travels  themselves,  they  are  the  next 
best ;  nay,  though  it  may  seem  paradox* 
ical,  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
I  am  not  sure  they  are  not  better.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  great  privilege  to  visit 
Canada,  or  to  travel  say  in  Mexico  or 
Peru,  or  to  cruise  among  the  Pacific 
Islands  ;  but  in  some  respects  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  early  travellers,  the  histories 
of  Prescott  or  the  voyages  of  Captain 
Cook,  are  even  more  interesting  ;  de¬ 
scribing  to  us,  as  they  do,  a  state  of 
society  which  was  then  so  unlike  ours, 
but  which  now  has  been  much  changed 
and  Europeanized. 

Thus  we  may  make  our  daily  travels 
interesting,  even  though,  like  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield’s  family,  all  our  adventures 
are  by  our  own  fireside,  and  all  our 
migrations  from  one  room  to  another. 

Few  of  us  can  be  said  to  have  learnt 
at  all — none  perhaps  thoroughly — to  en¬ 
joy  the  gift  of  life  and  the  beautiful 
world  we  live  in  ;  to  appreciate  the 
sacred  trusts  of  health,  strength,  and 
time.  We  can  indeed  all  say  with  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  that  the  retrospect  of 
life  swarms  with  lost  opportunities. 
Yet  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  be  as  happy 
as  we  can.  Dants  long  ago  pointed  to 
the  neglect  of  these  opportunities  as  a 
serious  fault  : 

**  Man  can  do  violence 

To  himself  and  his  own  blessings,  and  for  this 
He,  in  the  second  round,  must  aye  deplore. 
With  unavailing  penitence,  his  crime. 

Whoe’er  deprives  himself  of  life  and  light 
In  reckless  lavishment  his  talent  wastes. 

And  sorrows  then  when  he  should  dwell  in 
joy.” 

For  to  be  happy  one’s  self  is  one  step 
toward  making  others  happy  also  ;  and, 
to  quote  Ruskin,  *'  each  of  us,  as  we 
travel  the  way  of  life,  has  the  choice, 
according  to  our  working,  of  turning  all 
the  voices  of  Nature  into  one  song  of 
rejoicing  ;  or  of  withering  and  quench¬ 
ing  her  sympathy  into  a  fearful  with¬ 
drawn  silence  of  condemnation,  or  into 
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a  crying  out  of  her  stones  and  a  shaking 
of  her  dust  against  us.” 

Too  many,  however,  still  feel  only  in 
Nature  that  which  we  share  ”  with  the 
weed  and  the  worm  they  love  birds 
as  boys  do — that  is,  they  love  throwing 
stones  at  them  ;  or  wonder  if  they  are 
good  to  eat,  as  the  Esquimaux  asked  of 
the  watch  ;  or  treat  them  as  certain  de¬ 
vout  Afreedee  villagers  are,  said  to  have 
treated  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet- 
killed  him  and  worshipped  at  his 
tomb  ;  but  gradually  we  may  hope  that 
the  love  of  Nature  will  become  to  more 
and  more,  as  already  it  is  to  many,  a 
”  faithful  and  sacred  element  of  human 
feeling.” 

Where  the  untrained  eye  will  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  mire  and  dirt,  science  will  often 
reveal  exquisite  possibilities.  The  mud 
we  tread  under  our  feet  in  the  street  is 
a  grimy  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  soot 
and  water.  Separate  the  sand,  however 
— let  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  in 
peace  according  to  their  nature — and 
you  have  the  opal.  Separate  the  clay, 
and  it  becomes  a  white  earth,  fit  for  the 
finest  porcelain  ;  or  if  it  still  further 
purifies  itself,  you  have  a  sapphire. 
Take  the  soot,  and  if  properly  treated  it 
will  give  you  a  diamond.  While,  lastly, 
the  water,  purified  and  distilled,  will 
become  a  dew-drop  or  crystallize  into  a 
lovely  star. 

Or,  to  quote  another  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  from  Ruskin,  speaking  of  a 
gutter  in  a  street,  he  well  observes, 
that  ”  at  your  own  will  you  may  see  in 
it  either  the  refuse  of  the  street  or  the 
image  of  the  sky.” 

Nay,  even  if  we  may  imagine  beauties 
and  charms  which  do  not  really  exist ; 
still  if  we  err  at  all,  it  is  better  to  do  so 
on  the  side  of  charity  ;  like  Nasmyth, 
who  tells  us  in  his  delightful  autobiog¬ 
raphy  that  he  used  to  think  one  of  his 
friends  had  a  charming  and  kindly  twin¬ 
kle,  till  one  day  he  discovered  that  he 
had  a  glass  eye. 

But  I  should  err  indeed  were  I  to 
dwell  exclusively  on  the  importance  of 
science  as  lending  interest  and  charm 
to  our  leisure  hours.  Far ^rom  this,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overrate  tlie  im¬ 
portance  of  scientific  training  on  the 
wise  conduct  of  life.  There  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  an  address  given  many  years  ago 
by  Professor  Huxley  to  the  South  Lon- 
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don  Working  Men’s  College  which 
struck  me  very  much  at  the  time,  and 
which  puts  this  in  language  more  foici- 
ble  than  any  which  I  could  use. 

“  Suppose,”  he  said,  ”  it  were  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of  every  one  of 
us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon  his 
winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess.  Don’t 
you  think  that  we  should  all  consider  it  to  be 
a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and 
the  moves  of  the  pieces  ?  Do  you  not  think 
that  we  should  look  with  a  disapprobation 
amounting  to  scorn  upon  the  father  who  al¬ 
lowed  his  son  or  the  State  which  allowed  its 
members  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a  pawn 
from  a  knight  ?  Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  ele¬ 
mentary  truth  that  the  life,  the  fortune,  and 
the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and  more  or 
less  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do 
depend  upon  our  knowing  something  of  the 
rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and 
complicated  than  chess.  It  is  a  game  which 
has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man 
and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players 
in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chessboard 
is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what 
we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on 
the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know 
that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient. 
But  also  we  know  to  our  cost  that  he  never 
overlooks  a  mistake  or  makes  the  smallest  al¬ 
lowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays 
well  the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort 
of  overflowing  generosity  which  with  the 
strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one 
who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — without  haste, 
but  without  remorse.” 

I  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show 
the  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  of 
science  upon  religion  ;  how  it  has  as¬ 
sisted,  if  indeed  it  may  not  claim  the 
main  share,  in  sweeping  away  the  dark 
superstitions,  the  degrading  belief  in 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  the  cruel, 
however  well-intentioned,  intolerance 
which  embittered  the  Christian  world 
almost  from  the  very  days  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  themselves.  In  this  she  has  surely 
performed  no  mean  service  to  religion 
itself.  As  Canon  Fremantle  has  well 
and  justly  said,  men  of  science,  aftd  not 
the  clergy  only,  are  ministers  of  relig¬ 
ion.  Again,  the  national  necessity  for 
scientific  education  is  imperative.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to 
science,  because  so  many  of  its  wonder¬ 
ful  gifts  have  become  familiar  parts  of 
our  every-day  life,  that  their  very  value 
makes  us  forget  their  origin.  At  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  sexcentenary 
of  Peterhouse  College,  near  the  close  of 
a  long  dinner.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell 
was  called  on,  some  time  after  midnight, 


to  return  thanks  for  applied  science. 
He  excused  himself  from  making  a  long 
speech  on  the  ground  that,  though  the 
subject  was  almost  inexhaustible,  the 
only  illustration  which  struck  him  as  ap¬ 
propriate  under  the  circumstances  was 
the  application  of  the  domestic  lucifer 
to  the  bedroom  candle.  Sir  Josiah’s 
life  is  itself  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
this,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  how  un¬ 
fortunate  was  the  saying  of  the  poet  that 
The  light-outspeeding  telegraph 
Bears  nothing  on  its  beam.” 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Technical  Instruction,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  issued,  teems  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  advantages  afforded  by 
technical  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  technical  training  ought  not  to 
begin  too  soon,  for,  as  Bain  truly  ob¬ 
serves,  “  in  a  right  view  of  scientific 
education  the  first  principles  and  lead¬ 
ing  examples,  with  select  details,  of  all 
the  great  sciences,  are  the  proper  basis 
of  the  complete  and  exhaustive  study  of 
any  single  science.”  Indeed,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  ”  it  can 
hardly  be  pressed  forcibly  enough  on 
the  attention  of  the  student  of  Nature, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  can  be  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  explained  in  all  its  circum¬ 
stances,  without  a  union  of  several,  per¬ 
haps  of  all,  the  sciences.”  The  most 
important  secrets  of  Nature  are  often 
hidden  away  in  most  unexpected  places. 
Many  valuable  substances  have  been 
discovered  in  the  refuse  of  manufac¬ 
tories  :  it  was  a  happy  thought  of 
Glauber  to  examine  what  everybody  else 
threw  away.  There  is  perhaps  no 
nation  the  future  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  which  depends  more  on  science 
than  our  own.  Our  population  is  over 
35,000,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Even  at  present  it  is  far  larger  than  our 
acreage  can  support.  Few  people  whose 
business  does  not  lie  in  the  study  of 
statistics  realize  that  we  have  to  pay 
foreign  countries  no  less  than  £140,- 
000,000  a  year  for  food.  This,  of 
course,  we  purchase  mainly  by  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  We  hear  now  a  great 
deal  about  depression  of  trade,  and 
foreign,  especially  American,  com¬ 
petition,  which,  let  me  observe,  will  be 
much  keener  a  few  years  hence,  when 
she  has  paid  off  her  debt,  and  conse- 
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quently  has  reduced  her  taxation.  But 
let  us  look  forward  one  hundred  years 
— no  long  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation. 
Our  coal  supplies  will  then  be  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  doubles  at  the  present  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  about  fifty  years,  so  that  we 
should  then,  if  the  present  rate  con¬ 
tinues,  require  to  import  over  <£400.- 
000,000  a  year  in  food.  How,  then,  is 
this  to  be  paid  for  ?  We  have  before 
us,  as  usual,  three  courses.  The  nat¬ 
ural  rate  of  increase  may  be  stopped, 
which  means  suffering  and  outrage-;  or 
the  population  may  increase,  only  to 
vegetate  in  misery  and  destitution  ;  or 
lastly,  by  the  development  of  scientific 
training  and  appliances,  they  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  maintained  in  happiness  and 
oomfort.  We  have  in  fact  to  make  our 
choice  between  science  and  suffering. 
Mr.  Hutton,  president  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Chamber  .  of  Commerce,  recently 
called  attention  to  this.  Our  sons,  he 
said,  “  should  be  fitted  more  by  educa¬ 
tion  for  commercial  life,  and  less  for 
the  amusements  and  luxuries  so  much 
in  fashion.”  I  need  the  less,  however, 
enlarge  upon  this  important  subject, 
because  it  formed  the  main  argument  of 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair’s  valuable  address  to 
the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  by  wisely  utilizing  the 
gifts  of  science  that  we  have  any  hope 
of  maintaining  our  population  in  plenty 
and  comfort.  Science,  however,  will 
do  this  for  us  if  we  will  only  let  her. 
That  discoveries,  innumerable,  marvel¬ 
lous,  and  fruitful,  await  the  successful 
explorers  of  Nature  no  one  can  doubt. 
What  would  one  not  give  for  a  science 
primer  of  the  next  century  ?  for,  to 
paraphrase  a  well-known  saying,  even 
the  boy  at  the  plough  may  then  know 
more  of  science  than  the  wisest  of  our 
philosophers  do  now.  Boyle  entitled 


one  of  his  essays  ”  Of  Man’s  Great 
Ignorance  of  the  Uses  of  Natural 
Things  ;  or  that  there  is  no  one  thing 
in  Nature  whereof  the  uses  to  human 
life  are  yet  thoroughly  understood  ” — 
a  saying  which  is  still  as  true  now  as 
when  it  was  written.  And,  lest  I  should 
be  supposed  to  be  taking  too  sanguine  a 
view,  let  me  give  the  authority  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  says  : 

Since  it  cannot  but  be  that  innumerable 
and  most  important  uses  remain  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  among  the  materials  and  objects  already 
known  to  us,  as  well  as  among  those  which 
the  progress  of  science  must  hereafter  disclose, 
we  may  hence  conceive  a  well-grounded  ex¬ 
pectation,  not  only  of  constant  increase  in  the 
physical  resources  of  mankind,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  improvement  of  their  condition,  but  of 
continual  accession  to  our  power  of  penetrating 
into  the  arcana  of  Nature  and  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  highest  laws." 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  a  material  point  of 
view  that  science  would  thus  benefit  the 
nation.  She  will  raise  and  strengthen 
the  national,  as  surely  as  the  individual, 
character.  In  the  words  of  Epictetus, 
you  ”  will  confer  the  greatest  boon  on 
your  city,  not  by  raising  the  roofs,  but 
by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  ;  for  it  is  better  that  great  souls 
should  live  in  small  habitations,  than 
that  abject  slaves  should  burrow  in  great 
houses.”  Let  me  congratulate  you  that 
the  great  gift  which  Minerva  offered  to 
Paris  is  now  here  freely  tendered  to  all, 
for  we  may  apply  to  the  nation,  as  well 
as  to  the  individual,  Tennyson’s  noble 
lines  : — 

“  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control : 

These  three  alone  lend  life  to  sovereign 
power,  * 

Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 

Would  come  uncalled  for),  but  to  live  by 
law  ; 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear.”  • 
— Contemporary  Review. 


PASTEUR  AND  HYDROPHOBIA. 

BY  PROF.  RAY  LANKESTER. 

The  public  has  very  naturally  and  Louis  Pasteur.  Those  investigations 
very  rightly  shown  deep  interest  in  the  not  only  have  a  special  value  on  account 
investigations  into  the  nature  and  possi-  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  malady 
‘  ble  cure  of  hydrophobia  now  being  con-  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
ducted  by  the  great  French  naturalist,  will  be  brought  within  the  range  of  cura- 
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tive  treatment  as  a  consequence  of  their 
prosecution,  but  also  are  of  extreme  in* 
terest  to  those  engaged  in  the  task  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  laws  of  natural  phenom¬ 
ena,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  understand 
the  methods  by  which  a  great  discoverer 
in  science  arrives  at  his  results. 

M.  Pasteur  is  no  ordinary  man  ;  he 
is  one  of  the  rare  individuals  who  must 
be  described  by  the  term  “  genius.” 
Having  commenced  his  scientific  career 
and  attained  great  distinction  as  a 
chemist,  M.  Pasteur  was  led  by  his 
study  of  the  chemical  process  of  fer¬ 
mentations  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  disease'  in  living  bodies 
resembling  fermentations.  Owing  to  a 
singular  and  fortunate  mental  character¬ 
istic  he  has  been  able  not  simply  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  rigid  path  of  investigation  dictated 
by  the  logical  or  natural  connection  of 
the  phenomena  investigated,  but  delib¬ 
erately  to  select  for  inquiry  matters  of 
the  most  profound  importance  to  the 
community,  and  to  bring  his  inquiries 
to  a  successful  practical  issue  in  a  large 
number  of  instances.  Thus  he  has 
saved  the  silk-worm  industry  of  France 
and  Italy  from  destruction,  he  has 
taught  the  French  wine-makers  to 
quickly  mature  their  wine,  he  has 
effected  an  enormous  improvement  and 
economy  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  he 
has  rescued  the  sheep  and  cattle  of 
Europe  from  the  fatal  disease  ”  an¬ 
thrax,”  and  it  is  probable — he  would 
not  himself  assert  that  it  is  at  present 
more  than  probable — that  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  hydrophobia  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  discoveries  made  by  this  remark¬ 
able  man  would  have  rendered  him,  had 
he  patented  their  application  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  thetn  according  to  commercial 
principles,  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
They  represent  a  gain  of  some  millions 
sterling  annually  to  the  community.  It 
is  right  for  those  who  desire  that  in¬ 
creased  support  for  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  should  be  afforded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  civilized  States  to  point  with 
emphasis  to  the  definite  utility  and 
pecuniary  value  of  M.  Pasteur’s  work, 
^cause  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  the 
practical  application  of  that  knowledge 
go  hand  in  hand.  M.  Pasteur  has 
afforded  several  of  these  rare  instances. 
They  should  enable  the  public  and  our 


statesmen  to  believe  in  the  value  of 
scientific  investigation  even  when  it  is 
not  immediately  followed  by  practical 
commercial  results.  These  discoveries 
should  excite  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
devoted  to  scientific  research  the  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  toward  M.  Pasteur, 
since,  by  the  direct  practical  application 
which  his  genius  has  enabled  him  to 
give  to  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  he 
has  done  more  than  any  living  man  to 
enable  the  unlearned  to  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  possible  value  of  the  vast 
mass  of  scientific  results — items  of  new 
knowledge— which  must  be  continually 
gathered  by  less  gifted  individuals  and 
stored  for  the  future  use  of  inventors 
and  of  those  doubly-gifted  men  who, 
like  M.  Pasteur,  are  at  once  discoverers 
and  inventors — discoverers  of  a  scientific 
principle  and  inventors  of  its  application 
to  human  requirements. 

M.  Pasteur’s  first  experiment  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  hydrophobia  was  made  in  De¬ 
cember,  1880,  when  he  inoculated  two 
rabbits  with  the  mucus  from  the  mouth 
of  a  child  which  had  died  of  that  dis¬ 
ease.  As  his  inquiries  extended  he 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
by  means  of  experiment  even  the  most 
elementary  facts  with  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
ease,  for  the  existing  knowledge  on  the 
subject  was  extremely  small,  and  much 
of  what  passed  for  knowledge  was  only 
ill-founded  tradition. 

So  little  was  hydrophobia  understood, 
and  to  so  small  an  extent  had  it  been 
studied,  previously  to  M.  Pasteur’s  in¬ 
vestigations,  that  it  was  regarded  by  a 
certain  number  of  highly  competent 
physicians  and  physiologists  (although 
this  was  not  the  general  view)  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  nervous  system  brought 
about  by  the  infliction  of  a  punctured 
inflammatory  wound  in  which  the  action 
of  a  specific  virus  or  poison  took  no 
part ;  it  was,  in  fact,  by  some  physicians 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  lock-jaw  or 
tetanus. 

The  number  of  cases  of  hydrophobia 
reported  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  has  varied  a  good  deal  each 
year  since  the  time  when  statistics  of 
disease  were  instituted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  these  several  countries  ;  but 
its  occurrence  is  sufficiently  frequent  at 
certain  periods  to  excite  the  greatest 
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anxiety  and  alarm.  In  England  as 
many  as  thirty-six  persons  died  from  the 
disease  in  1866  ;  in  France  288  persons 
were  its  victims  in  1858,  and  in  Prussia 
and  Austria  it  is  more  frequent  than  in 
England. 

The  general  belief,  both  among  medi¬ 
cal  men  and  veterinary  surgeons,  as 
well  as  the  public,  has  been  that  the 
condition  known  as  hydrophobia  in 
man  does  not  follow  from  any  ordinary 
bite  or  injury,  but  that  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  the  human  subject  must  be  bitten 
by  a  dog,  wolf,  pig,  or  other  animal 
which  is  suffering  from  a  well-marked 
disease  known  as  “  rabies.”  What  it 
is  which  starts  ”  rabies”  among  dogs  is 
not  known,  and  has  not  even  been 
guessed  at,  but  the  condition  so  named 
is  communicated  by  “.rabid”  or 
“  mad  ”  dogs  to  other  dogs,  to  pigs,  to 
cattle,  and  to  horses,  and  to  all  warm¬ 
blooded  animals — even  birds.  Any  ani¬ 
mal  so  infected  is  capable  by  its  bite  of 
communicating  the  disease  to  other 
healthy  animals.  Rabies  in  a  dog  is 
recognized  without  difficulty  by  the 
skilled  veterinarian.  The  disease  has 
two  varieties,  known  as  “  dumb  mad¬ 
ness”  and  “  raving  madness  ;”  and  it  is 
held  by  veterinarians  to  have  two  modes 
of  origin — viz.  spontaneous,  and  as  the 
result  of  infection  from  another  rabid 
animal.  It  is  quite  permissible  to  doubt 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  rabies  in 
any  given  case,  although  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  disease  had  a  beginning, 
and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  what¬ 
ever  conditions  favored  its  first  origin 
are  still  in  operation,  and  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  renewed  creation  of  the  disease 
from  time  to  time.  The  disease  was 
well  known  in  classical  antiquity,  and  is 
of  world- wide  distribution,  occurring 
both  in  the  tropics  and  in  the  arctic  re¬ 
gions,  though  much  commoner  in  tem¬ 
perate  regions  than  in  either  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  climate.  There  are  some 
striking  cases  of  certain  well-peopled  re¬ 
gions  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  which  it 
is  at  present  unknown  :  no  case  appears 
to  be  on  record  of  its  occurrence  in 
Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  commoner  in  very  hot  weather 
than  in  cooler  weather,  or  that  great 
cold  favors  it.  Climate,  in  fact,  appears 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  rather. 
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it  should  be  said,  is  not  shown  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it 

Professor  Fleming,  in  his  admirable 
treatise  on  Rabies  and  Hydrophobia 
(London,  1872),  says  : 

It  if  a  great  and  dangerous  error  to  suppose 
that  the  disease  (in  the  dog)  commences  with 
signs  of  raging  madness,  and  that  the  earliest 
phase  of  the  malady  is  ushered  in  with  fury 
and  destruction.  The  first  perceptible  or  in¬ 
itial  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  related 
to  its  habits.  A  change  is  observed  in  the 
animal's  aspect,  behavior,  and  external  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  habits  of  the  creature  are 
anomalous  and  strange.  It  becomes  dull, 
gloomy,  and  taciturn  ;  seeks  to  isolate  itself, 
and  chooses  solitude  and  obscuiity — hiding  in 
out-of  the-way  places,  or  retiiing  below  chairs 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  ;  whereas  in 
health  it  may  have  been  lively,  good-natured, 
and  sociable.  But  in  its  retirement  it  cannot 
rest ;  it  is  uneasy  and  fidgety,  and  betrays  an 
unmistakable  state  of  malaise  ;  no  sooner  has 
it  lain  down  and  gathered  itselt  together  in  the 
usual  fashion  of  a  dog  reposing  than  all  at 
once  it  jumps  up  in  an  agitated  manner,  walks 
hither  and  thither  several  times,  again  lies 
down,  and  assumes  a  sleeping  attitude,  but 
has  only  maintained  it  for  a  few  minutes  when 
it  is  once  more  moving  about,  “  seeking  rest 
but  finding  none.”  Then  it  retires  to  its  ob¬ 
scure  corner — to  the  deepest  recess  it  can  find 
— and  huddles  itself  up  in  a  heap,  with  its  head 
concealed  beneath  its  chest  and  its  forepaws. 
This  state  of  continual  agitation  and  inquietude 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  its  ordinary  habits, 
and  should,  therefore,  attract  the  attention  of 
mindful  people.  Not  unfrequenily  there  are 
a  few  moments  when  the  creature  appears 
more  lively  than  usual,  and  displays  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  affection.  Sometimes 
in  pet  dogs  there  is  evinced  a  dis{>osition  to 
gather  up  small  objects,  such  as  straws, 
threads,  bits  of  wood,  etc.,  which  are  industri¬ 
ously  picked  up  and  carried  away.  \  tendency 
to  lick  anything  cold,  as  iron,  stones,  etc.,  is 
also  observed  in  many  instances.  At  this 
period  no  propensity  to  bite  is  observed  ;  the 
animal  is  docile  with  its  master,  and  obeys  his 
voice,  though  not  so  readily  as  before,  nor  with 
the  same  pleased  countenance.  If  it  shakes  its 
tail  the  act  is  more  slowly  performed  than 
usual,  and  there  is  something  strange  in  the 
expression  of  the  face  ;  the  voice  of  its  master 
can  scarcely  change  it  fur  a  few  seconds  from 
a  sullen  gloominess  to  its  ordinary  animated 
aspect ;  and  when  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
familiar  talk  or  presence  it  returns  to  its  sad 
thoughts,  fur— as  has  been  well  and  truthfully 
said  by  Bouley — “  the  dog  thinks  and  has  its 
own  ideas,  which  for  dogs*  ideas  are,  from  its 
point  of  view,  very  good  ideas  when  it  is 
well." 

The  animal's  movements,  attitudes,  and 
gestures  now  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  haunt¬ 
ed  by  and  sees  phantoms  ;  it  snaps  at  nothing 
and  barks  as  if  attacked  by  real  enemies.  Its 
appearance  is  altered  ;  it  has  a  gloomy  and 
somewhat  ferocious  aspect. 
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In  this  condition,  however,  it  is  not  aggres¬ 
sive  so  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  but  is  as 
docile  and  obedient  to  its  master  as  before.  It 
may  even  appear  to  be  more  affectionate  tow¬ 
ard  those  it  knows  and  this  it  manifests  by 
the  greater  desire  to  lick  their  hands  and  faces. 

This  affection,  which  is  always  so  marked 
and  so  enduring  in  the  dog,  dominates  it  so 
strongly  in  rabies  that  it  will  not  injure  those 
it  loves,  not  even  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness  ; 
and  even  when  its  ferocious  instincts  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  manifested,  and  to  gain  the 
supremacy  over  it,  it  will  yet  yield  obedience 
to  those  to  whom  it  has  been  accustomed. 

The  mad  dog  has  not  a  dread  of  water,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  greedily  swallow  it.  As 
long  as  it  can  drink  it  will  satisfy  its  ever- 
ardent  thirst ;  even  when  the  spasms  in  its 
throat  prevent  it  swallowing,  it  will  neverthe¬ 
less  plunge  its  face  deeply  into  the  water  and 
appear  to  gulp  at  it.  The  dog  is,  therefore, 
not  hydrophobic,  and  hydrophobia  is  not  a  sign 
of  madness  in  this  animal. 

It  does  not  generally  refuse  food  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease,  but  sometimes  eats  with 
more  voracity  than  usual. 

When  the  desire  to  bite,  which  is  one  of  the 
essential  characters  of  rabies  at  a  certain  stage, 
begins  to  manifest  itself,  the  animal  at  first  at¬ 
tacks  inert  bodies — gnawing  wood,  leather,  its 
chain,  carpets,  straw,  hair,  coals,  earth,  the 
excrement  of  other  animals  or  even  its  own, 
and  accumulates  in  the  stomach  the  remains 
of  all  the  substances  it  has  been  tearing  with 
its  teeth. 

An  abundance  of  saliva  is  not  a  constant 
symptom  in  rabies  in  the  dog.  Sometimes  its 
mouth  is  humid,  and  sometimes  it  is  dry.  Be¬ 
fore  a  fit  of  madness  the  secretion  of  saliva  is 
normal  ;  during  this  period  it  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  malady  it  is 
usually  decreased. 

The  animal  often  expresses  a  sensation  of 
inconvenience  or  pain  during  the  spasm  in  its 
throat  by  using  its  paws  on  the  side  of  its 
mouth,  like  a  dog  which  has  a  bone  lodged 
there. 

In  “  dumb  madness"  the  lower  jaw  is  par¬ 
alyzed  and  drops,  leaving  the  mouth  open  and 
dry,  and  its  lining  membrane  exhibiting  a  red¬ 
dish-brown  hue  ;  the  tongue  is  frequently 
brown  or  blue-colored,  one  or  both  eyes  squint, 
and  the  creature  is  ordinarily  helpless  and  not 
aggressive. 

In  some  instances  the  rabid  dog  vomits  a 
chocolate  or  blood-colored  fluid. 

The  voice  is  always  changed  in  tone,  and 
the  animal  howls  or  barks  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  to  what  it  did  in  health.  The  sound  is 
husky  and  jerking.  In  “  dumb  madness” 
this  very  important  symptom  is  absent. 

The  sensibility  of  the  rabid  dog  is  greatly 
blunted  when  it  is  struck,  burned,  or  wounded  ; 
it  emits  no  cry  of  pain  or  sign  as  when  it  suf¬ 
fers  or  is  afraid  in  health.  It  will  even  some¬ 
times  wound  itself  severely  with  its  teeth,  and 
without  attempting  to  hurt  any  person  it 
knows. 

The  mad  dog  is  always  very  much  enraged 
at  the  sight  of  an  animal  of  its  own  species. 
Even  when  the  malady  might  be  considered  as 


yet  in  a  latent  condition,  as  soon  as  it  sees  an¬ 
other  dog  it  shows  this  strange  antipathy  and 
appears  desirous  of  attacking  it.  This  is  a 
most  important  indication. 

It  often  flees  from  home  when  the  ferocious 
instincts  commence  to  gain  an  ascendency, 
and  after  one,  or  two,  or  three  days’  wandei- 
ings,  during  which  it  has  tried  to  gratify  its 
mad  fancies  on  all  the  living  creatures  it  has 
encountered,  it  often  returns  to  its  master  to 
die.  At  other  times  it  escapes  in  the  night, 
and  after  doing  as  much  damage  as  its  violence 
prompts  it  to,  it  will  return  again  toward 
morning.  The  distances  a  mad  dog  will  travel, 
even  in  a  short  period,  are  sometimes  very 
great. 

The  furious  period  of  rabies  is  characterized 
by  an  expression  of  fercKity  in  the  animal’s 
physiognomy,  and  by  the  desite  to  bite  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  offers.  It  always  prefers 
to  attack  another  dog,  though  other  animals 
are  also  victims. 

The  paroxysms  of  fury  are  succeeded  by 
periods  of  comparative  calm,  during  which  the 
appearance  of  the  creature  is  liable  to  mislead 
the  uninitiated  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

The  mad  dog  usually  attacks  other  creatures 
rather  than  man  when  at  liberty.  When  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  paroxysms  and  contentions  it 
has  experienced,  it  runs  in  an  unsteady  man¬ 
ner,  its  tail  pendent  and  head  inclined  toward 
the  ground,  its  eyes  wandering  and  frequently 
squinting,  and  its  mouth  open,  with  the  bluish- 
colored  tongue,  soiled  with  dust,  protruding. 

In  this  condition  it  has  no  longer  the  violent 
agfltessive  tendencies  of  the  previous  stage, 
though  it  will  yet  bite  every  one — man  or  beast 
— that  it  can  reach  with  its  teeth,  especially  if 
irritated. 

The  mad  dog  that  is  not  killed  perishes  from 
paralysis  and  asphyxia.  To  the  last  moment 
the  terrible  desire  to  bite  is  predominant,  even 
when  the  poor  creature  is  so  prostrated  as  to 
appear  to  be  transformed  into  an  inert  mass. 

Such  is  the  pathetic  account  of  the 
features  of  this  terrible  malady  as  seen 
in  man’s  faithful  companion.  Let  us 
now  for  a  moment  look  at  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  the  disease  as  exhibited 
in  man — where  it  produces  a  condition 
so  terrible  and  heart-rending  to  the  on¬ 
looker  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  aston¬ 
ishment  that  mankind  has  ever  ventured 
to  incur  the  risk  of  acquiring  this  dis¬ 
ease  by  voluntarily  associating  with  the 
dog,  and  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
desire  that  some  great  deliverer  should 
arise  and  show  us  how  to  remove  this 
awful  thing  from  our  midst. 

In  both  the  dog  and  man  the  disease 
is  traced  to  the  infliction  of  a  bite  or 
scratch  at  a  more  or  less  distant  period 
by  an  animal  already  suffering  from 
rabies.  The  length  of  time  which  may 
elapse  between  the  bite  and  the  first 
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symptoms  of  “  rabies”  in  the  dog  or  of 
“  hydrophobia,”  as  it  is  termed,  when 
developed  in  man,  varies.  Briefly,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  interval  in  the 
dog  varies  from  seven  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days,  and  is  as  often  a  longer 
as  a  shorter  period.  In  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  two-thirds  of  the  cases  ob¬ 
served  develop  within  five  weeks  of  the 
infliction  of  the  infecting  bite  ;  hydro¬ 
phobia  may  show  itself  as  early  as  the 
eighth  day  after  the  infection  ;  it  is  very 
rare  indeed,  though  not  unknown,  that 
this  period  of  incubation  is  extended  to 
a  whole  year.  The  reputed  cases  of  an 
”  incubation  period  ”  of  two,  five,  or 
even  ten  years  may  be  dismissed  as  alto¬ 
gether  improbable  and  unsupported  by 
evidence.  The  uncertainty  which  this 
well-known  variation  in  the  incubation 
period  produces  is  one  of  the  many  dis¬ 
tressing  features  of  the  disease  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  man,  for  often  the  greatest  men¬ 
tal  torture  is  experienced  during  this 
delay  in  persons  who  after  all  have  not 
been  actually  infected. 

In  many  respects  (says  Professor  Fleming) 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  symptoms 
manifested  in  the  hydrophobic  patient  and  the 
rabid  dog,  while  in  others  there  is  a  wide  dis¬ 
similarity.  These  resemblances  and  differ¬ 
ences  we  will  note  as  we  proceed  to  briefly 
sketch  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  our 
own  species. 

The  period  of  incubation  or  latency  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  it  has  also  been  men¬ 
tioned  that  not  unfrequently  in  man  and  the 
dog  the  earliest  indication  of  approaching  in¬ 
disposition  is  a  sense  of  pain  in  or  near  the 
seat  of  the  wound,  extending  toward  the  body, 
should  the  injury  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
limbs.  If  not  acute  pain  there  is  some  un¬ 
usual  sensation,  such  as  aching,  tingling,  burn¬ 
ing,  coldness,  numbness,  or  stiffness  in  the 
cicatrix  ;  which  usually,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  becomes  of  a  red  or  lurid  color,  some¬ 
times  opens  up,  and  if  yet  unhealed  assumes 
an  unhealthy  appearance,  discharging  a  thin 
kborous  fluid  instead  of  pus.  In  the  dog,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  peculiar  sensation  in 
the  seat  of  the  inoculation  has  at  times  caused 
the  animal  to  gnaw  the  part  most  severely. 

With  these  local  symptoms  some  general 
nervous  disturbance  is  generally  experienced. 
The  patient  becomes  dejected,  morose,  irri¬ 
table.  and  restless  ;  he  either  does  not  suspect 
his  complaint,  or,  if  be  remembers  having 
been  bitten,  carefully  avoids  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  and  searches  for  amusement 
away  from  home,  or  prefers  solitude  :  bright 
and  sudden  light  is  disagreeable  to  him  ;  his 
sleep  is  troubled,  and  he  often  starts  up  ; 
pains  are  experienced  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  signs  of  digestive  disorder  are  not 
unfrequent.  After  the  continuance  of  one  or 
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more  of  these  preliminary,  or  rather  premoni¬ 
tory,  symptoms  for  a  period  varying  from  a 
few  hours  to  five  or  six  days,  and,  though  very 
rarely,  without  all  or  even  many  of  them  being 
observed,  the  patient  becomes  sensible  of  a 
stiffness  or  tightness  about  the  throat,  rigors 
supervene,  and  in  attempting  to  swallow  he 
experiences  some  difficulty,  especially  with 
liquids.  This  may  be  considered  as  really  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  in  man. 

The  difficulty  in  swallowing  rapidly  in¬ 
creases,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  act  be¬ 
comes  impossible,  unless  it  is  attempted  with 
determination  ;  though  even  then  it  excites  the 
most  painful  spasms  in  the  back  of  the  throat, 
with  other  indescribable  sensations,  all  of  which 
appeal  to  the  patient,  and  cause  him  to  dread 
the  very  thought  of  liquids.  Singular  nervous 
paroxysms  or  tremblings  become  manifest,  and 
sensations  of  stricture  or  oppression  are  felt 
about  the  throat  and  chest.  The  breathing  is 
painful  and  embarrassed,  and  interrupted  with 
frequent  sighs  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  sobbing 
movement  :  and  there  is  a  sense  of  impending 
suffocation  and  of  necessity  for  fresh  air.  In¬ 
deed,  the  most  marked  symptoms  consist  in  a 
horribly  violent  convulsion  or  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  and  gullet,  by  which 
swallowing  is  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  entrance  of  air  to  the  windpipe  is  greatly 
retarded.  Shuddering  tremors,  sometimes  al¬ 
most  amounting  to  general  convulsions,  run 
through  the  whole  frame  ;  and  a  fearful  ex¬ 
pression  of  anxiety,  terror,  or  des(>air  is  de¬ 
picted  on  the  countenance. 

The  paroxysms  are  brought  on  by  the  slight¬ 
est  causes,  and  are  frequently  associated  with 
an  attempt  to  swallow  liquids,  or  with  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  the  sufferings  experienced  in 
former  attempts.  Hence  anything  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  drinking  to  the  patient  will 
throw  him  into  the  most  painful  agitation  and 
convulsive  spasms.  .  .  .  This  is  particularly 
observea  when  the  patient  carries  water  to  his 
lips  ;  then  he  is  seized  with  the  terrors  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  disease,  and  with  those  convul¬ 
sions  of  the  face  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
which  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  by¬ 
standers.  He  is  perfectly  rational,  feels 
thirsty,  tries  to  drink,  but  the  liquid  has  no 
sooner  touched  his  lips  than  he  draws  back  in 
terror,  and  sometimes  exclaims  that  he  cannot 
drink  ;  his  face  expresses  pain,  his  eyes  are 
fixed,  and  his  features  contracted  ;  his  limbs 
shake  and  body  trembles.  The  paroxysm 
lasts  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  gradually  be¬ 
comes  tranuuil  ;  but  the  least  touch,  nay,  mere 
vibration  of  the  air,  is  enough  to  bring  on  a 
fresh  attack — so  acute  is  the  sensibility  of  the 
skin  in  some  instances.  ...  A  special  differ¬ 
ence  between  rabies  and  hydrophobia  is  the 
frequent  dread  of  water  in  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin  and  exaltation 
of  the  other  senses.  .  .  .  Another  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  the  disease  in  man  is  a  copious 
secretion  of  viscid,  tenacious  mucus  in  the 
fauces,  the  “  hydrophobic  slaver this  the 
patient  spits  out  with  a  sort  of  vehemence  and 
rapidity  upon  everything  around  him,  as  if  the 
idea  of  swallowing  occasioned  by  the  liquid 
induced  this  eager  expulsion  of  it,  lest  a  drop 
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might  past  down  the  throat.  This  to  a  by* 
slander  is  sometimes  one  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  the  case.  .  .  .  The  mind  is 
sometimes  calm  and  collected  in  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms,  and  consciousness  is 
generally  retained  ;  but  in  most  cases  there  is 
more  or  less  irregularity,  incessant  talking,  ex* 
citement,  and  occasionally  fits  approaching  to 
insanity  come  on.  The  mental  aberration  is 
often  exhibited  in  groundless  suspicion  or  ap* 
prehension  of  something  extraneous,  which  is 
expressed  on  the  face  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
patient.  In  comparatively  rare  instances  he 
gives  way  to  a  wild  fury,  like  that  of  a  dog  in 
one  of  its  fits  of  rabies ;  he  roars,  howls, 
curses,  strikes  at  persons  near  him,  rends  or 
breaks  everything  within  his  reach,  bites  others 
or  himself,  till,  at  length  exhausted,  he  sinks 
into  a  gloomy,  listless  dejection,  from  which 
another  paroxysm  rouses  him.  .  .  .  Paralytic 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  before  death  in 
a  few  instances,  as  in  the  dog.  .  .  .  Remis* 
sions  of  the  symptoms  sometimes  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  complaint,  during  which  the 
patient  can  drink,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
and  take  food.  Toward  the  close  such  a  remis¬ 
sion  is  not  uncommon,  with  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  the  painful  symptoms  ;  so 
that  the  patient  and  the  physician  begin  to  en- 
teitain  some  hope.  But  if  the  pulse  is  now  felt 
it  is  found  to  be  extremely  feeble,  and  some¬ 
times  almost,  if  not  quite,  imperceptible.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  apparent  relaxation  of  the  disease  the 
patient  occasionally  falls  into  a  sleep,  from 
which  he  only  awakes  to  die. 


phobia  as  a  consequence.  The  dogs  are 
killed  before  it  is  proved  that  they  suffer 
from  rabies,  and  the  human  beings  bit* 
ten  are  treated  by  caustics  and  excision 
of  injured  surfaces  before  it  is  proved 
that  they  really  are  in  danger  of  de¬ 
veloping  hydrophobia,  and  it  is  not 
known  in  case  of  escape  whether  the 
danger  was  ever  really  incurred.  The 
extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  the  awful  con¬ 
sequences  not  unfrequently  following 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  has  produced  a 
course  of  action  which,  while  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  accompanied  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  many  innocent  dogs,  and  by  the 
infliction  of  acute  pain  and  mental  an¬ 
guish  upon  human  beings,  who,  could 
they  know  the  truth,  have  no  cause  for 
alarm,  has  also  at  the  same  time  neces¬ 
sarily  prevented  the  acquisition  of  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  important  respects,  especially  as 
to  the  conditions  of  its  communication 
from  dog  to  m»i.  Accordingly,  we  find 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  conclusions 
which  are  to  be  drawn  from  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  effect  on  human  beings  of 
the  bites  of  dogs  suffering  from  rabies. 
According  to  the  lowest  estimate  where 


Death  results  from  spasm  of  the  res-  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  cases  in 
piratory  muscles,  the  patient  dying  which  there  is  insufficient  reason  for 
asphyxiated.  The  desire  to  bite  is  rare.  '  supposing  the  offending  dog  to  have 
The  disease  invariably,  as  in  the  dog  suffered  from  rabies,  of  every  six  per- 
and  other  animals,  terminates  fatally,  sons  bitten,  one  dies — that  is  to  say,  one 
and  usually  between  the  second  and  develops  hydrophobia ;  for  recovery 
fifth  day  after  the  symptoms  have  been  after  the  development  of  the  hitherto 
first  observed,  though  it  sometimes  runs  recognized  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  is 
on  to  the  ninth  day.  unknown.  This  is  a  mortality  of  16.66 

It  is  held  by  veterinaries  that  “  rabies”  per  cent. ;  other  estimates  range  from  1 5 
in  a  dog  is  invariably  fatal,  and  one  test  to  25  per  cent.  The  large  proportion 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  a  fatal  of  escapes  as  compared  with  deaths  is 
termination  to  the  symptoms.  Inas-  attributed  to  the  wounds  inflicted  not 
much  as  it  is  very  usual  to  kill  dogs  sus-  having  been  sufficiently  deep  to  intro- 
pected  of  rabies  without  waiting  to  duce  the  poison  into  the  system,  also  to 
actually  prove  that  they  suffer  from  this  timely  surgical  treatment  having  the 
disease,  and  further,  inasmuch  as  dogs  same  effect,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
not  suffering  from  rabies  are  neverthe-  dog,  in  spite  of  probabilities  to  the  con- 
less  frequently  savage  or  snappish  and  trary,  may  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
bite  human  beings,  thus  leading  to  the  cases  have  been  wrongly  suspected  of 
assumption  that  the  person  bitten  has  suffering  from  ”  rabies.” 
incurred  the  risk  of  developing  hydro-  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt 
phobia,  there  is  necessarily  a  complete  that  animals  (and  hence  presumably 
absence  of  trustworthy  statistical  infor-  man)  are  sometimes  endowed  with  an 
mation  as  to  (i)  the  actual  number  of  immunity  from  rabies.  This  has  been 
dogs  annually  affected  with  rabies  in  proved  experimentally  by  repeatedly  in- 
any  given  country,  and  (2)  as  to  the  oculating  a  dog  with  the  saliva  of  rabid 
number  of  persons  effectively  bitten  by  dogs  which  proved  fatal  to  other  indi- 
really  rabid  dogs,  who  acquire  hydro-  viduals  which  were  experimented  upon 
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at  the  same  time,  while  the  particular 
dog  in  question  always  proved  refractory 
or  non-liable  to  the  disease.  No  esti* 
mate  Tias  been  at  present  formed  of  the 
proportion  of  dogs  which  are  thus  free 
from  liability  to  the  disease,  but  it  must 
be  very  small,  perhaps  not  i  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  is  a  high  probability  that  such  im¬ 
munity  exists  among  human  beings,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  proportion  of  in¬ 
dividuals  liable  to  the  infection  as  com* 
pared  with  those  ‘‘  immune,”  "  refrac¬ 
tory,”  or  ”  non-liable”  is  less  among 
human  beings  than  among  dogs.  Such 
a  constitutional  immunity  may,  there* 
fore,  possibly  explain  to  a  certain  extent 
the  fact  that  out  of  loo  cases  of  dog- 
bite,  the  dog  being  supposed,  but  not 
demonstrated,  to  be  rabid,  only  i6  ac¬ 
quire  hydrophobia. 

The  result  of  M.  Pasteur’s  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  rabies  and  hydrophobia 
has  been  so  far  to  place  several  matters 
of  practical  importance,  which  were  pre¬ 
viously  liable  to  be  dealt  with  by  vague 
guesses  and  general  impression,  in  the 
position  of  facts  capable  of  accurate  ex¬ 
perimental  determination  ;  and  second¬ 
ly,  to  introduce  a  method  of  treating 
animals  and  men  infected  with  the 
poison  of  rabies  in  a  way  which,  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  show,  will  arrest 
or  altogether  prevent  the  development 
of  the  disease. 

Owing  to  the  eagerness  of  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  investigation  which 
is  still  actually  in  progress,  M.  Pasteur's 
work  has  been  not  quite  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  and  various  aston¬ 
ishing  criticisms  and  expressions  of  in¬ 
dividual  opinion  have  been  indulged  in, 
with  regard  to  what  M.  Pasteur  is  doing, 
by  persons  who,  however  gifted,  have 
no  adequate  comprehension  of  the  task 
which  the  great  experimenter  has  set 
before  himself. 

It  must  be  distinctly  remembered,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  results  which 
M.  Pasteur  has  himself  published,  and 
for  which  he  has  made  himself  responsi¬ 
ble,  have  been  obtained  by  accurate  and 
demonstrative  experiments  upon  ani¬ 
mals  ;  they  are  results  which  can  be  re¬ 
peated  and  verified.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Pasteur  has  now  advanced 


into  a  much  more  difficult  field — namely, 
the  application  of  his  experimentally  as¬ 
certained  results  to  the  treatment  of 
human  beings.  He  is  actually  in  course 
of  carrying  out  his  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment,  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  no  distant  date  he  will 
himself  give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  these  inquiries 
lead.  But  he  has  not  yet  formulated 
any  such  conclusion. 

\Ve  cannot  and  have  not  the  remotest 
desire  to  experiment  upon  human  be¬ 
ings,  as  in  the  more  enlightened  parts 
of  Europe  we  are  permitted,  for  good 
purp>oses,  to  experiment  upon  dogs.  It 
is  not  possible  to  exactly  arrange  ex¬ 
perimentally  the  conditions  of  a  human 
being  who  is  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry 
in  regard  to  hydrophobia.  You  cannot 
make  sure  by  the  inoculation  in  the 
most  effective  way  of  a  dozen  healthy 
men  that  they  have  started  on  the  path 
leading  to  hydrophobia,  and  then  treat 
six  by  a  remedial  process,  and  leave  six 
without  such  treatment,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  remedial  process  has  an 
effect  or  not.  This  is  the  kind  of  diffi¬ 
culty  which  is  met  with  in  all  attempts 
to  take  a  step  forward  in  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  although  such 
definite  ex(>erimental  arrangement  of  the 
subject  of  inquiry  is  not  possible  where 
human  beings  are  concerned,  there  is 
another  method — extremely  laborious, 
and  less  decisive  in  the  results  which  it 
affords — by  which  a  more  or  less  prob¬ 
able  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eased  human  beings.  This  method 
consists  in  bringing  together  for  experi¬ 
mental  treatment  a  very  large  number — 
some  thousands — of  cases  in  which  the 
disease  under  investigation  has,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  experimenter,  been  ac¬ 
quired,  or  is  supposed  to  have  been 
acquired,  and  then  to  compare  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  of  recovery  obtained 
under  the  new  treatment  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  recoveries  in  cases  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  treatment. 

Hydrophobia  presents  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  application  of  this  method, 
and  the  treatment  which  M.  Pasteur  is 
now  testing  is  also  one  which  in  its  es¬ 
sence  renders  the  statistical  method 
difficult  of  application.  M.  Pasteur’s 
treatment  has  to  be  applied  before  the 
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definite  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  hare 
developed  in  the  patient.  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  certain  indication  in  the 
patient  himself  that  he  has  really  been 
infected  by  the  virus  of  rabies  ;  the  in¬ 
ference  that  he  has  been  so  infected  is 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  dog  that  bit  the  patient, 
and  on  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  ; 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  dog  which  inflicted  the  bite  upon  a 
person  who,  therefore,  has  reason  to 
fear  an  attack  of  hydrophobia  is  often 
wanting.  It  is  often  merely  "  feared  ” 
or  “  supposed  ’  ’  that  the  dog  was  rabid, 
and  has  not  been  actually  proved  that 
such  was  the  case.  In  many  cases  the 
only  proof  that  the  dog  really  was  rabid 
would  be  found  in  the  development  of 
hydrophobia  in  the  man  bitten  by  the 
dog,  the  dog  itself  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  This,  too,  would  be  the  only 
definite  proof  possible  that  the  patient 
had  received  a  sufficiently  profound 
wound  to  carry  the  poison  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  or,  again,  that  the  patient  is  not 
naturally  “immune”  or  “refractory” 
to  the  poison.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  M.  Pasteur  to  test  his 
treatment  upon  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  so  as  to  obtain  a  statistical  result 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  statistics  of  the  effects  following  the 
bite  of  reputed  rabid  dogs.  Also,  it  is 
possible  out  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
for  M.  Pasteur  to  select,  without  any 
other  determining  motive,  those  cases 
in  which  the  dog  which  inflicted  the 
bite  was  actually  proved  to  be  suffering 
from  rabies,  either  by  the  result  of  its 
bite  on  other  individuals,  or  by  experi¬ 
ment  made  by  inoculating  other  animals 
from  it  after  its  death.  Such  a  selection 
of  his  cases  has,  it  is  stated,  already 
been  made  by  M.  Pasteur.  We  have 
yet  to  await  from  M.  Pasteur’s  own 
hand  a  critical  account  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  wholesale  treatment  -of 
patients  by  him  in  Paris.  Until  he  has 
himself  published  that  account,  we  ought 
to  be  very  careful  about  corning  to  an 
absolute  conclusion  either  for  or  against 
the  efficacy  of  his  treatment  in  regard  to 
men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental 
results  of  his  study  of  rabies  and  hydro¬ 
phobia  stand  in  no  such  position,  but 
are  sharp,  experimental  demonstrations. 


which  he  has  publicly  announced  before 
the  scientific  world,  and  has  verified  in 
the  most  important  instance  before  a 
commission  ap[>ointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Let  us  note  some  of  these  results.* 
They  have  been  obtained  by  experi¬ 
mentally  inoculating  dogs,  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs;  and  monkeys.  The  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  performed  by  M. 
Pasteur  himself  and  his  experienced  and 
highly  skilled  assistants,  MM.  Chamber- 
land  and  Roux.  Precautions  which  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  sug¬ 
gested  have  been  taken.  Thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  his  very  first  experiments, 
M.  Pasteur  cleared  the  ground  consider¬ 
ably  by  distinguishing  a  kind  of  blood- 
poisoning,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  bacterium  in  human  saliva,  which 
is  liable  to  be  introduced  with  the  saliva 
of  a  hydrophobic  patient  when  this  is 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  rabies  experimentally  in  a  rabbit, 
and  is  also  present  in  normal  saliva. 
Not  feeling  sure  that  some  rabbits  thus 
treated  had  really  died  from  rabies,  and 
suspecting  that  they  might  have  died 
from  a  blood-poisoning  due  to  other 
virus  present  in  the  hydrophobic  saliva, 
M.  Pasteur  tested  his  rabbits  by  inocu¬ 
lating  dogs  with  the  saliva  and  blood  of 
the  rabbits.  The  dogs  did  not  develop 
rabies,  and  thus  M.  Pasteur  was  able  to 
establish  the  conclusion  confirmed  by 
other  observations — that  the  disease 
produced  in  this  instance  by  the  inocu¬ 
lation  of  the  rabbits  with  saliva  was  not 
rabies.  This  is  merely  an  example  of 
the  pareful  method  in  which  it  is  M. 
Pasteur’s  habit  to  correct  and  solidly 
build  up  his  conclusions. 

The  first  result  of  great  practical 
moment  established  by  M.  Pasteur  is 
that  not  only,  as  shown  by  previous  ex¬ 
perimenters,  can  rabies  be  communi¬ 
cated  from  animal  to  animal  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  ani¬ 
mal  into  the  loose  tissue  beneath  the 
skin  of  a  healthy  animal,  or  by  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  same  into  the  veins  of  a 
healthy  animal,  but  that  the  “virus,” 
or  poison,  which  carries  the  disease  re- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  an  excellent  report  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Vignal,  of  the  College  de  France, 
published  in  'the  British  Medical  yaumal,  for 
the  chief  facts  relative  to  M.  Pasteur’s  pub¬ 
lished  resutu. 
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sides  in  its  most  active  form  in  the 
nervous  tissue  of  a  rabid  animal,  and 
that  the  most  certain  method  of  com* 
municating  rabies  from  one  animal  to 
another  is  to  introduce  a  piece  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  of  a  large  nerve  of  a  rabid 
animal  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  of 
a  healthy  animal,  the  operation  of  ex¬ 
posing  the  brain  being  performed  with 
the  most  careful  antiseptic  methods,  so 
as  to  prevent  blood-poisoning. 

In  this  way  Pasteur  found  that  he 
could  avoid  the  complications  which 
sometimes  result  from  the  presence  of 
undesired  poisonous  matters — not  re¬ 
lated  to  rabies — in  the  saliva  of  rabid 
animals. 

This  discovery  is  the  starting-point  of 
all  Pasteur’s  further  work.  It  enabled 
him  to  experiment  with  sufficient  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  results.  It  has  rendered  it 
possible  for  him  to  determine  whether  a 
dog  is  really  affected  with  rabies  or  not, 
by  killing  it  and  inoculating  the  brain 
of  a  second  dog  with  the  spinal  cord  of 
the  dead  dog,  and  similarly  to  determine 
whether  a  human  being  has  really  died 
of  hydrophobia  {rabies  hominis)  or  not 
It  has  adso  enabled  him  to  propagate 
with  certainty  the  disease  from  rabbit  to 
rabbit  through  ninety  successive  indi¬ 
viduals — extending  over  a  period  of 
three  years — and  to  experiment  on  the 
result  of  varying  the  quantity  of  virus 
introduced  as  well  as  on  the  result  of 
passing  the  virus  from  one  species  of 
animal  to  another,  and  back  again  to 
the  first  species  (e.g.  rabbit  as  the  first 
and  monkey  as  the  second  species). 
Before  Pasteur’s  time  Rossi,  confirmed 
by  Hertwig,  had  used  nerve-tissue  for 
inoculation  with  less  definite  results. 
Pasteur  has  the  merit  of  establishing 
this  method  as  the  really  efficient  one  in 
experimenting  on  the  transmission  of 
rabies. 

Using  the  nerve  tissue,  Pasteur  has 
determined  by  several  experiments  that 
when  a  large  quantity  of  virus  (that  is 
to  say,  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of  a 
rabid  rabbit  pounded  up  in  a  perfectly 
neutral  or  sterilized  broth)  is  injected 
into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  the  incubation 
period  is  seven  or  eight  days  ;  by  using 
a  smaller  quantity  he  obtained  an  incu¬ 
bation  period  of  twenty  days,  and  by 
using  a  yet  smaller  quantity  one  of 
thirty-eight  days.  It  is  very  important 


to  note  that  by  using  a  still  smaller  dose 
Pasteur  found  that  the  dog  so  treated 
escaped  the  effect  of  the  poison  alto¬ 
gether. 

A  very  intofesting  and  important  re¬ 
sult  is  that  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
largest  amount  of  poison  was  used,  and 
the  quickest  development  of  the  disease 
followed,  the  form  which  the  disease 
took  was  that  of  paralytic  or  ”  dumb 
rabies,”  in  which  the  animal  neither 
barks  nor  bites  ;  while  with  the  smaller 
dose  of  poison  and  longer  incubation 
period  ”  furious  rabies”  was  devel¬ 
oped-  Moreover,  by  directly  inocu¬ 
lating  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  Pasteur  has  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  nature  of  the  attack 
can  be  varied  by  the  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system  which  is  selected  as  the 
seat  of  inoculation. 

Certain  theories  which  have  been  held 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  inoculation 
with  the  attenuated  virus  of  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  small-pox  and  anthrax  acts,  so 
as  to  protect  an  animal  from  the  effect 
of  subsequent  exposure  to  the  full 
strength  of  the  poison,  might  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  dogs  which  were  inocu¬ 
lated  by  M.  Pasteur  with  a  quantity  of 
rabid  virus  just  small  enough  to  fail  in 
producing  the  symptoms  of  rabies  would 
be  ”  protected  ”  by  that  treatment  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  subsequent  in¬ 
oculation  with  a  full  dose.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  Pasteur  found  was  not  the  case. 
Such  dogs,  when  subsequently  inocu¬ 
lated  with  a  full  dose,  develop^  rabies 
in  the  usual  way. 

When  the  virus  of  rabies  is  introduced 
from  a  dog  into  a  rabbit,  and  is  culti¬ 
vated  through  a  series  of  rabbits  by  in¬ 
oculating  the  brain  with  a  piece  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  a  rabid  animal,  Pasteur 
has  found  that  the  virulence  of  the 
poison  is  increased.  The  incubation 
period  becomes  shorter,  being  at  first 
about  fifteen  days.  After  being  trans¬ 
mitted  from  rabbit  to  rabbit  through  a 
series  of  twenty-five  individuals,  the 
period  of  incubation  becomes  reduced 
to  eight  days,  and  the  virulence  of  the 
poison  is  proportionately  increased. 
After  a  further  transmission  through 
twenty-five  individuals,  the  incubation 
period  is  reduced  to  seven  days,  and 
after  forty  more  transmissions  Pasteur 
finds  an  indication  of  a  further  shorten- 
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ing  of  the  incubation  period,  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  of  virulence  in  the 
spinal  cord  of  the  rabbit  extracted  after 
death  and  used  for  inoculating  other 
animals.  Thus  Pasteur  found  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  at  his  disposal  simulta¬ 
neously  rabid  virus  of  different  degrees 
of  activity. 

It  is  curious  that  Pasteur  found,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  virus  from  a 
rabid  dog,  when  transmitted  from  indi¬ 
vidual  to  individual  through  a  series  of 
monkeys,  gradually  lost  its  activity,  so 
that  after  passing  through  twenty  (?) 
monkeys  it  became  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  rabies  in  dogs.  Thus  a  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord  of  such  a  monkey, 
itself  dead  of  rabies,  when  pounded  in 
broth  and  injected  beneath  the  skin  of 
a  dog,  failed  to  produce  rabies,  and 
even  when  applied  to  the  dog’s  brain 
after  trephining  failed  to  produce  rabies. 

Pasteur  makes  the  very  important 
statement  that  the  dogs  thus  treated 
with  the  virus  which  had  been  weakened 
by  cultivation  in  monkeys,  although 
they  did  not  develop  any  symptoms  of 
rabies,  were  rendered  refractory  to  sub¬ 
sequent  inoculations  with  strong  virus — 
that  is,  were  "  protected.” 

Thus  we  note  a  contrast  between  the 
effect  obtained  by  inoculating  an  animal 
with  a  virus  weakened  by  cultivation 
and  those  resulting  from  using  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  virus.  The  latter  pro¬ 
ceeding  does  not  result  in  protection, 
but  the  former  does. 

The  fresh  spinal  cord  of  an  animal 
that  has  died  of  rabies  is  apparently  full 
of  the  rabid  virus,  and  it  will,  if  kept  so 
as  to  prohibit  putrefaction,  retain  for 
some  days  its  rabies-producing  property. 
Nevertheless  it  gradually,  without  any 
putrefactive  change,  loses,  according  to 
Pasteur’s  observations,  its  virulence, 
which  finally  disappears  altogether.  So 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  cord  of  a 
very  low  degree  of  virulence,  and  all  in¬ 
termediate  stages  leading  up  to  the  most 
active,  by  the  simple  process  of  sus¬ 
pending  a  series  of  cords  at  definite  in¬ 
tervals  of  time  in  glass  jars  containing 
dry  air. 

There  are  thus  two  ways  of  bringing 
the  virus  of  rabies  taken  from  a  dog 
into  a  condition  of  diminished  activity 
— the  one  by  cultivation  in  monkeys  or 
some  other  animal,  the  other  by  expos- 
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ing  the  spinal  cord  to  dry  air  while  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  putrefying. 

It  was  found  by  Pasteur  that  dogs  in¬ 
oculated  with  the  virus  weakened  by 
cultivation  in  monkeys  were  protected 
from  the  effects  of  subsequent  inocu¬ 
lation  with  strong  virus.  Hence  he 
proceeded  to  experiment  in  the  direction 
so  indicated.  He  inoculated  dogs  with 
a  very  weak  virus  taken  from  a  rabbit — 
that  is,  a  virus  having  ajong  incubation 
period — and  at  the  same  time  he  inocu¬ 
lated  also  a  rabbit.  When  the  second 
rabbit  went  mad  and  died,  the  dogs 
were  again  inoculated  from  it,  and  a 
third  rabbit  was  also  inoculated  from  it. 
When  this  rabbit  died  the  process  was 
repeated  with  the  dogs  and  with  a  fourth 
rabbit,  and  so  on  until  the  virus  had 
become  (as  above  stated  to  be  the  case) 
greatly  increased  in  activity,  its  incuba¬ 
tion  period  being  reduced  to  eight  days. 
The  dogs  were  not  rendered  rabid  by 
the  first  inoculations  ;  they  certainly 
would  have  been  by  the  last,  had  they 
not  undergone  the  earlier.  The  harm¬ 
less  virus  rendered  the  dogs  insuscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  rabies-producing  quality  of 
the  second  dose  introduced,  the  second 
did  the  same  for  the  third,  the  third  for 
the  fourth,  and  so  on  until  the  dogs 
were  able  to  withstand  the  strongest 
virus. 

It  would  seem  that  this  method  of 
using  a  graduated  series  of  poisons  was 
not  intentional  on  Pasteur’s  part  at  first, 
but  merely  arose  from  the  convenience 
of  the  arrangement,  since  the  effect  of 
the  previous  inoculation  could  be  tested 
and  a  new  inoculation  to  act  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  could  be  made  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Nevertheless,  Pasteur  has 
retained  for  reasons,  which  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  but  have  not  been  given  as 
yet  by  him,  this  method  of  repeated 
doses  of  graduated  increasing  strength 
in  his  subsequent  treatment. 

In  1884  a  Commission  was  appointed 
at  M.  Pasteur’s  request  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  to  examine  the  re¬ 
sults  so  far  obtained  by  him  in  regard 
to  a  treatment  by  which  dogs  could  be 
rendered  refractory  to  rabies.  The 
Commission  comprised  some  of  the 
ablest  physiologists  in  France  ;  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  MM.  Bedard,  Paul  Bert, 
Bouley  (the  celebrated  veterinarian), 
Tisserand,  Villemin,  and  Vulpian. 
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Their  report  contained  the  following 
statement : — 

The  resulu  observed  by  the  Commission 
may  be  thus  summarized.  Nineteen  control 
dogs  (i.e.  ordinary  dogs  not  treated  by  Pas¬ 
teur)  were  experimented  on.  Among  six  of 
these  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  three  were  seized 
with  rabies.  There  were  six  cases  of  rabies 
among  eight  of  them  subjected  to  venous  in¬ 
oculations,  and  five  cases  of  rabies  among  five 
which  were  inoculated  by  trephining  on  the 
brain.  The  twenty-three  dogs  treated  (by 
Pasteur)  and  then  tested  all  escaped  rabies.* 

Subsequently  to  the  experiments  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  Commission  M.  Pasteur 
carried  out  experiments  in  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  virus  of  increasing 
strength  taken  from  living  rabbits,  he 
made  use  of  the  fact  discovered  by  him 
that  the  spinal  cord  of  a  rabid  animal 
when  preserved  in  dry  air  retains  its 
virulent  property  for  several  days,  while 
the  intensity  of  the  virulence  gradually 
diminishes.  Pasteur  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  cords  of  rabbits  affected  with  rabies 
of  great  virulence,  determined  by  a  long 
series  of  transmissions,  and  having  only 
an  eight  days'  incubation  period.  He 
injected  a  dog  on  the  first  day  with  a 
cord  which,  when  fresh,  was  highly 
virulent,  but  had  been  kept  for  ten 
days,  and  hence  was  incapable  of  start¬ 
ing  rabies  in  the  dog  ;  on  the  second 
day  he  used  a  cord  k^pt  for  nine  days, 
on  the  third  day  a  cord  kept  for  eight 
days,  and  so  on  until  on  the  tenth  day 
a  cord  kept  for  only  one  day  was  used. 
This  was  found  to  cause  rabies  in  a  dog 
not  previously  treated,  and  yet  had  no 
such  effect  on  the  dog  subjected  to  the 
previous  series  of  inoculations.  The 
dog  had  been  rendered  refractory  to 
rabies.  In  this  way  M.  Pasteur  states 
that  he  rendered  fifty  dogs  of  all  ages 
and  races  refractory  to  (or  “  protected 
against")  rabies  without  one  failure. 
Virus  was  inoculated  under  the  skin  and 
even  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  after 
trephining,  and  rabies  was  not  contract¬ 
ed  in  a  single  case. 

*  I  have  ascertained  that  of  these  twenty- 
three  dogs  some  had  been  already  treated  by 
Pasteur  before  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  a  minority  were  treated  by  him 
for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Ten  of  these  dogs  are  still  in  M. 
Pasteur’s  hands,  and  have  been  inoculated 
three  times  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  with 
labid  virus  ;  not  one  has  developed  rabies. 
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Why  M.  Pasteur  makes  use  of  a  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  strength  of  virus,  or 
how  he  supposes  this  treatment  to  act 
so  as  to  give  the  remarkable  result  of 
protection,  he  has  not  explained.  The 
experimenter  very  probably  has  his  own 
theory  on  the  subject,  which  guides  him 
in  his  work  ;  but  while  he  is  still  experi¬ 
menting  and  observing  he  does  not  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained.  We  may  look  in  the 
future  for  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject  and  a  definite  statement  of  the 
evidence  at  his  hands.  Meanwhile,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  notes  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Pasteur  are,  as  it  were, 
bulletins  from  the  field  of  battle,  briefly 
announcing  failures  and  successes,  and 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  history  of 
the  campaign  or  a  statement  of  its 
scheme  and  final  result. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  in  his  ex¬ 
perimental  results,  M.  Pasteur  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  venture  on  to  the  far  more  deli¬ 
cate  ground  of  treatment  of  human 
beings  who  had  incurred  the  risk  of 
hydrophobia. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  being  usually  four  or  five  weeks, 
it  seemed  to  M.  Pasteur  not  impossible 
that  he  might  succeed  by  the  method 
which  he  had  canied  out  in  dogs  in 
rapidly  producing  in  human  subjects  a 
state  of  refractoriness  to  the  poison  of 
rabies  by  using  a  virus  of  rapid  activity, 
and  so,  as  it  were,  overtake  the  more 
slowly  acting  virus  injected  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  theoreti¬ 
cal  conceptions,  M.  Pasteur  determined 
to  have  recourse  to  the  one  great  and 
fertile  source  of  new  knowledge — ex¬ 
periment. 

It  is  known  that  inoculation  with 
vaccine  virus  during  the  latent  period 
of  small-pox  has  an  effect  in  modifying 
the  disease  in  a  favorable  direction,  and 
so  in  any  case  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  inoculation  of  individuals  during  the 
latent  period  of  hydrophobia  might  pro¬ 
duce  favorable  results.  M.  Pasteur 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  inoculation  which  he  proposed 
would  not  have  injurious  results.  He 
could  proceed  to  the  trial  with  a  clear 
conscience,  feeling  sure  that  he  was  in 
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any  case  giving  the  bitten  person  a 
belter  chance  of  recovery  than  he  would 
have  if  left  untreated. 

The  first  human  being  treated  by 
Pasteur  was  the  child  Joseph  Meister, 
who  was  sent  from  Alsace  by  Dr.  Weber 
and  arrived  in  M.  Pasteur's  laboratory 
on  the  6th  of  July,  1885.  This  child 
had  been  bitten  a  few  days  previously, 
in  fourteen  different  places,  by  a  mad 
dog,  on  the  hands,  legs,  and  thighs. 
M.M.  Vulpian  and  Grancher,  two  emi¬ 
nent  physicians,  considered  Meister  to 
be  almost  certain  to  die  of  hydrophobia. 
M.  Pasteur  determined  to  treat  the  child 
by  the  method  of  daily  injection  of  the 
virus  of  a  series  of  rabbits’  spinal  cords, 
beginning  with  one  kept  so  long  as  to  be 
ineffective  in  the  production  of  rabies 
even  in  rabbits,  and  ending  with  one  so 
virulent  as  to  produce  rabies  in  a  large 
dog  in  eight  days. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1885,  M.  Pasteur 
inoculated  Joseph  Meister,  under  the 
skin,  with  a  Pravaz’s  syringe  half  full  of 
sterilized  broth  (this  is  used  merely  as  a 
diluent),  mixed  with  a  fragment  of  rabid 
spinal  cord  taken  from  a  rabbit  which 
had  died  on  the  21st  of  June.  The 
cord  had  since  that  date  been  kept  in  a 
jar  containing  dry  air — that  is,  fifteen 
days.  On  the  following  days,  Meister 
was  inoculated  with  spinal  cord  from 
rabid  rabbits  kept  for  a  less  period. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  in  the  morning  with 
cord  of  fourteen  days  ;  in  the  evening 
with  cord  of  twelve  days  ;  on  the  8th  of 
July,  in  the  morning  with  cord  of  eleven 
days,  in  the  evening  with  cord  of  nine 
days  ;  on  the  9th  of  July,  with  cord  of 
eight  days  ;  on  the  loth  of  July,  with 
cord  of  seven  days;  on  the  nth  of 
J  uly,  with  cord  of  six  days  ;  on  the 
12th  of  July,  with  cord  of  five  days  ;  on 
the  13th  of  July,  with  cord  of  four 
days  ;  on  the  14th  of  July,  with  cord 
of  three  days  ;  on  the  15th  of  July,  with 
cord  of  two  days  ;  on  the  i6th  of  July, 
with  cord  of  one  day.  The  fluid  used 
for  the  last  inoculation  was  of  a  very 
virulent  character.  It  was  tested  and 
found  to  produce  rabies  in  rabbits  with 
an  incubation  period  of  seven  days  ; 
and  in  a  normal  healthy  dog  it  produced 
rabies  with  an  incubation  pieriod  of  ten 
days. 

It  is  now  twelve  months  since  Joseph 
Meister  was  bitten  by  the  mad  dog,  and 


he  is  in  perfect  health.  Even  if  we  set 
aside  the  original  infection  from  the 
mad  dog,  we  have  the  immensely  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  he  has  been  subjected 
to  the  inoculation  of  strong  rabid  virus 
by  M.  Pasteur  and  has  proved  entirely 
insusceptible  to  any  injurious  effects, 
such  as  it  could  and  did  produce  in  a 
powerful  dog. 

M.  Pasteur  now  proceeded,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Meister’s  case,  to  apply  his 
method  to  as  many  persons  as  possible 
who  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  infected  by  the  virus  of  a  mad  dog 
or  other  rabid  animal.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Pasteur  does  not  attempt 
to  treat  a  case  in  which  hydrophobia 
has  actually  made  its  appearance,  and 
that  he  would  desire  to  begin  his  treat¬ 
ment  as  soon  after  the  infection  or  bite 
as  possible  ;  the  later  the  date  to  which 
the  treatment  is  deferred,  the  less  is  the 
chance — naturally  enough — of  its  prov¬ 
ing  effective.  He  now  omits  the  first 
three  inoculations  of  weakest  quality 
used  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Meister,  and 
makes  only  ten  inoculations  (beneath 
the  skin  on  the  abdomen),  one  every 
day  for  ten  days,  the  strength  of  the 
virus  being  increased  as  above  explained. 
Probably,  Pasteur  is  varying  and  im¬ 
proving  his  method  in  regard  to  certain 
details.  He  himself  has  made  no  state¬ 
ment  of  a  conclusive  nature  during  the 
year.  He  is  observing  and  collecting 
his  facts.  But  E)r.  Grancher,  who  is  at 
present  Pasteur’s  chief  assistant  in 
carrying  on  the  inoculations  of  human 
patients,  has  recently  published  a  rough 
analysis  of  the  cases  treated. 

It  appears  that  between  the  6th  of 
July,  1885,  and  the  loth  of  June,  1886, 
the  number  of  patients  treated  by 
Pasteur’s  method  was  1335.  In  order 
to  eliminate  cases  of  which  the  final 
issue  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Grancher  omits 
those  treated  subsequently  to  the  2 2d 
of  April,  1886.  Of  the  cases  treated 
within  the  period  thus  defined,  there 
were  ninety-six  in  which  the  patients 
had  been  bitten  by  dogs  which  were  ab¬ 
solutely  demonstrated  to  be  suffering 
from  rabies.  This  demonstration  was 
afforded  either  by  the  fact  that  other 
animals  bitten  by  them  became  rabid  or 
by  an  experiment  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  dog’s  brain  being  placed  in  contact 
with  the  brain  of  a  living  rabbit  was 
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found  to  cause  the  death  of  that  rabbit 
with  indisputable  symptoms  of  rabies. 
A  second  class  of  cases  were  those  of 
persons  who  were  bitten  by  dogs  certi¬ 
fied  to  be  rabid  by  the  veterinary  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  locality  in  which  the  bite 
took  place.  Of  these  there  were  644. 
Lastly,  there  were  333  cases  in  which 
the  dog  which  had  inflicted  the  bite  had 
run  ofl  and  not  been  seen  again,  leaving 
it  entirely  doubtful  as  to  whether  the 
dog  had  really  been  rabid  or  not. 

For  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the 
efficacy  of  Pasteur’s  method  the  last 
group  of  cases  should  be  put  aside  alto¬ 
gether.  In  the  first  two  classes  there 
are  740  cases.  These  we  can  compare 
with  the  most  carefully  formed  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  result  of  bites  of  rabid 
dogs  when  Pasteur’s  treatment  has  not 
been  adopted.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
article  it  was  stated  that  the  inquiries  of 
the  most  experienced  veterinarians  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  16  per  cent,  of 
human  beings  who  are  bitten  by  dogs 
which  are  certified  to  be  rabid  by  veter¬ 
inary  surgeons  skilled  in  that  disease, 
develop  hydrophobia  and  die.  This 
estimate  is  a  low  one  ;  by  some  author¬ 
ities  35  per  cent,  has  been  regarded  as 
nearer  the  true  average.  Taking  the 
lower  estimate,  there  should  have  died 
among  Pasteur’s  740  patients  no  less 
than  1 18. 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  resulting 
(so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present)  from 
the  application  to  these  persons  of 
Pasteur’s  method  of  treatment  ? 

Instead  of  118  deaths,  there  have 
been  only  4,  or  a  death-rate  of  one-half 
per  cent,  instead  of  16  per  cent.  In 
less  than  one  year,  it  seems,  Pasteur  has 
directly  saved  ir4  lives.  VVhen  we  re¬ 
member  what  a  death  it  is  from  which 
apparently  he  has  saved  those  hundred 
and  more  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  can  measure  the  gratitude  which  is 
due  to  him  or  the  value  of  the  studies 
which  have  led  him  to  this  result  ? 

Nevertheless,  let  us  be  cautious.  It 
is  very  natural  that  we  should  hasten  to 
estimate  the  benefit  which  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  mankind  by  this  discovery  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  testing 
its  value  by  comparative  statistics  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  liable  to  error.  While  the 
figures  so  far  before  us  justify  us  in  en¬ 
tertaining  the  most  sanguine  view,  a 


longer  series  of  cases  will  be  needful, 
and  minute  examination  of  each  case, 
before  a  final  judgment  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced.  We  have  not  before  us  at 
present  the  data  for  a  more  minute  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  separate  cases.  But 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  M. 
Grancher’s  statement  is  that  he  records 
only  one  death  out  of  the  ninety-six  per¬ 
sons  who  were  bitten  by  dogs  experi¬ 
mentally  proved  to  be  rabid — proved, 
that  is,  by  the  communication  of  rabies 
by  the  dogs  to  other  animals. 

Another  extremely  important  series 
of  cases  is  afforded  by  the  forty-eight 
cases  of  wolf  bites  treated  by  Pasteur’s 
method.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rabid  wolf  attacks  the  throat  and  face 
of  the  man  upon  whom  it  rushes,  the 
virus  is  not  cleared  from  its  teeth  by 
their  passage  through  clothing,  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  occurs  in  many  cases  of  rabid 
dogs’  bite.  It  is  probable  that  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greater  depth  and  extent 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  wolves,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  while  only  16 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  die,  as  many  as  66.5  per  cent,  of 
the  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves  have 
hitherto  succumbed.  Pasteur  has  re¬ 
duced  this  percentage  in  the  forty-eight 
cases  of  wolf  bites  treated  by  him  to 
14  ;  seven  of  his  cases  died.  But  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  some  of 
these  cases  were  treated  a  long  while 
(three  weeks  or  more)  after  the  bite  ; 
and  also  that  the  bites  themselves,  apart 
from  the  virus  introduced  into  them, 
were  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  in  some 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  do  not  know,  until  some 
very  much  more  complete  record  is 
placed  before  us  than  we  have  at  pres¬ 
ent,  how  many  cases  of  very  slight  in¬ 
jury,  mere  nips  or  scratches,  may  have 
been  included  among  the  forty-eight 
cases  of  wolf  bite. 

Pasteur  is  still  observing  :  he  himself 
has  not  pronounced  his  method  to  be 
final,  nor  that  its  efficacy  is  actually  so 
great  as  the  figures  above  given  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Time  will  show  ; 
meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  the  treatment 
is  in  itself  harmless,  and  gives  such 
reasonable  hope  of  benefit  that  the  great 
experimenter  is  abundantly  justified  in 
allowing  its  fame  to  be  spread  through 
all  lands,  in  order  that  it  may  be  tried 
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on  as  large  a  number  of  unfortunate  vie* 
tims  of  dog-bite  as  possible.  It  is  also 
clear  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  war¬ 
rant  for  those  who  would  pronounce  an 
adverse  judgment  on  Pasteur’s  treat¬ 
ment  and  compare  him  to  the  quacks 
who  deal  in  “faith-healing”  and  such¬ 
like  methods. 

What  is  above  all  things  desirable  at 
the  present  moment  is,  that  thorough 
and  extended  researches  should  be  made 
by  independent  scientific  experts  in  this 
country  on  the  lines  travelled  over  by 
M.  Pasteur.  This,  alas  !  is  imppssible. 
Our  laws  place  such  impediments  in  the 
way  of  experiments  upon  animals,  that 
even  a  rich  man.  were  he  capable,  could 
not  obtain  the  licenses  necessary  for  the 
inquiry  ;  and  secondly,  the  men  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  capable  of  inquiring 
into  the  matter  are  not  in  a  position  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  their  time  to  it, 
and  to  pay  competent  assistants.  No 
one  in  this  country  is  given  a  salary  by 
the  State,  and  provided  with  laboratory 
and  assistants,  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  new  knowledge  as  that  by 
which  Pasteur  has  brought  the  highest 
honor  to  France  and  inestimable  bless¬ 
ing  to  mankind  at  large.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  consequence  and  as  the 
direct  result  of  such  a  position  that 
Pasteur  has  been  able  to  develop  his 
genius. 

Pasteur  himself  has  not  explained 
what  theory  he  has  formed  as  to  the 
actual  nature  of  the  virus  of  rabies,  and 
as  to  the  way  in  which  his  inoculations 
act,  so  as  to  protect  an  animal  from  the 
effects  of  the  virus,  even  after  the  virus 
has  been  introduced  into  the  system. 
Possibly  he  has  no  precise  theory  on  the 
subject,  but  has  arrived  at  his  results  by 
an  unreasoned  exploring  method  of  ex¬ 
perimentation.  Such  a  method  is  not 
permissible  to  the  ordinary  man  ;  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  great  thinker  and  experi¬ 
mentalist  it  sometimes  leads  to  great  re¬ 
sults.  Charles  Darwin  once  spoke  to 
the  present  writer  of  experiments,  not 
dictated  by  any  precise  anticipation  of 
a  special  result,  but  merely  undertaken 
“  to  see  in  a  general  way  what  will 
happen” — as  “  fool's  experiments,”  and 
added  that  he  was  very  fond  of  such 
“  fool’s  experiments,’’  and  often  made 
them.  When  the  individual  who  occu¬ 


pies  the  place  of  the  “  fool  ”  is  a  man 
saturated  with  minute  knowledge  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  experiment  is  to  be 
tried,  it  is  likely  enough  that,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  he  frames  hypotheses  here  and 
there  without  taking  note  of  what  is 
going  on  in  his  own  mind,  and  so  is  un¬ 
able  to  state  clearly  how  he  came  to 
make  trial  of  this  or  that  experimental 
condition. 

Whether  Pasteur  has  worked  in  this 
way,  trusting  to  the  instinct  due  to  his 
vast  experience,  or  whether  he  has  rea¬ 
soned  step  by  step,  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  for  the  by¬ 
stander  to  consider  the  various  theories 
which  may  be  regarded  as  tending  to 
explain  the  results  obtained  by  Pasteur 
in  the  cure  of  hydrophobia. 

The  general  fact  that  the  ill-effects  of 
some  diseases  due  to  specific  virus  or 
poisons  can  be  averted  by  inoculating  a 
patient  with  the  virus  in  a  modified  con¬ 
dition — as,  for  instance,  when  vaccina¬ 
tion  is  used  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox 
in  man — may  be  explained  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  by  three  different  supposi¬ 
tions.  The  first  supposition  is  that  the 
virus  is  a  living  matter  which  grows  and 
feeds  when  introduced  into  the  body  of 
the  inoculated  animal,  and  that  it  ex¬ 
hausts  the  soil — that  is  to  say,  uses  up 
something  in  the  blood  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  the  virus  ;  accordingly, 
when  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  a 
modified  and  mild  variety  of  the  virus, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  more 
deadly  virus,  when  it  gains  access,  to 
feed  and  multiply.  A  second  supposi¬ 
tion  is  that  the  virus  does  not  exhaust 
the  soil,  but  as  it  grows  in  the  animal 
body  produces  substances  which  are 
poisonous  to  itself,  and  these  sub¬ 
stances,  remaining  in  the  body  after 
they  have  been  formed  there  by  a  modi¬ 
fied  virus,  act  poisonously  upon  the 
more  deadly  virus  when  that  gains  ac¬ 
cess,  and  either  stop  its  development 
altogether  or  greatly  hinder  it.  An 
analogy  in  favor  of  this  supposition  is 
seen  in  the  yeast  plant,  which  produces 
alcohol  in  saccharine  solutions  until  a 
limited  percentage  of  alcohol  is  present, 
then  the  alcohol  acts  as  a  poison  to  the 
yeast  plant,  and  neither  it  nor  any  other 
yeast  plant  of  the  kind  can  grow  further 
in  that  solution.  A  third  supposition 
is  that,  whether  the  virus  be  a  living 
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thinji  or  not,  the  protective  result  ob¬ 
tained  by  introducing  the  modified 
virus  into  the  body  of  an  animal  is  due 
to  the  education  of  the  living  protoplas¬ 
mic  cells  of  which  the  animal  consists. 
If  you  plunge  a  mussel  from  the  sea  into 
fresh  water,  making  sure  that  its  shell  is 
kept  a  little  open,  the  animal  will  be 
killed  by  the  fresh  water.  But  if  you 
treat  the  mussel  first  with  “  modified” 
fresh  water — that  is,  with  brackish  water 
— and  then  after  a  bit  introduce  it  to 
fresh  water,  the  fresh  water  will  have 
no  injurious  effect,  and  the  mussel  may 
be  made  to  permanently  tolerate  fresh 
water.  So  too  by  commencing  with 
small  doses,  gradually  increased,  the 
human  body  may  be  made  to  tolerate  an 
amount  of  arsenic  and  of  other  poisons 
which  are  deadly  to  the  uneducated. 

Any  one  of  these  three  suppositions 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  offer  a  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  of  the  protective  in¬ 
oculation  against  rabies  and  hydro¬ 
phobia.  It  is  not  known  that  the  virus 
of  rabies  is  a  separate  parasitic  organ¬ 
ism  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that 
it  is.  If  it  is  not,  the  last  of  the  three 
above-named  hypotheses  would  seem  to 
meet  the  case,  and,  whether  the  virus  is 
a  living  thing  or  not,  has  an  appearance 
of  plausibility. 

But  how  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
inoculation  of  modified  rabbit’s  virus 
acts  upon  a  man  so  as  to  cut  short  the 
career  of  a  dog’s  virus  which  has  already 
been  implanted  in  the  man’s  system  by 
a  bite  ? 

To  form  any  plausible  conception  on 
this  matter  we  ought  to  have  some  idea 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  “  the  incu¬ 
bation  period,”  and  this  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  form  satisfactorily.  Most  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  propagated  by  a  virus — 
as,  for  instance,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid,  syphilis — have  a  fixed  and 
definite  ”  incubation  period.”  What  is 
going  on  in  the  victimized  animal  or 
man  during  that  incubation  period  ? 
On  the  supposition  that  the  virus  is  a 
living  thing,  we  may  imagine  that  the 
virus  is  slowly  multiplying  during  this 
period,  until  it  is  sufficiently  abundant 
to  cause  poisonous  effects  in  the  animal 
attacked.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  an 
explanation  of  the  incubation  period  if 
we  do  not  assume  that  the  virus  is  a 
living  thing  which  can  grow. 


The  poisonous  effects  are,  at  any 
rate,  deferred  during  this  incubation 
period.  If  you  could  introduce  a  modi¬ 
fied  and  mild  form  of  the  same  virus 
with  a  shorter  incubation  period  into 
the  animal  which  has  been  infected  with 
a  stronger  virus  with  a  long  incubation 
period,  you  might  get  the  protoplasm  of 
the  infected  animal  accustomed  first  to 
mild  and  then  gradually  to  stronger 
doses  of  the  poison  before  the  critical 
period  of  the  long  and  strong  virus  ar¬ 
rived  ;  and  so,  when  the  assumed  hour 
of  deadly  maturity  of  the  latter  was 
reached,  the  animal  tissues  would  ex¬ 
hibit  complete  indifference,  having  in 
the  mean  time  learnt  to  tolerate  without 
the  slightest  tremor  of  disorganization 
the  poison  (or  it  may  be  the  vibration  !) 
which,  previous  to  their  education, 
would  have  been  rapidly  fatal.  Almost 
equally  well  we  may  figure  to  ourselves 
the  state  of  preparation  brought  about 
if  we  choose  to  employ  the  terms  of  the 
first  or  of  the  second  supposition  above 
given.  The  point  of  importance  to  as¬ 
certain,  if  such  a  conception  is  to  be 
applied  to  Pasteur’s  treatment  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  is  whether  the  dog’s  and  wolf’s 
virus  is  longer  in  incubation  and 
stronger  in  poisonous  quality  than  that 
of  the  rabbit’s  cords  as  modified  by 
hanging  up  in  dry  air.  A  general  prin¬ 
ciple  appears  to  be — according  to  M. 
Pasteur — that,  in  regard  to  rabies,  the 
longer  the  incubation  period  the  less  the 
virulence  of  the  virus,  and  the  shorter 
the  incubation  period  the  greater  the 
virulence.  The  virus  in  the  cord  of  the 
rabbits  used  by  M.  Pasteur  for  preven¬ 
tive  inoculation  is  stated  by  him  to  be, 
when  fresh,  much  more  intense  than 
that  taken  from  a  mad  dog  ;  it  produces 
rabies  in  a  dog,  when  injected  into  its 
veins,  in  eight  or  ten  days.  By  hanging 
in  dry  air  for  a  fortnight  this  cord  loses 
its  virulence.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
stated  by  Pasteur  what  are  the  indica¬ 
tions  that  this  virulence  is  lost,  and 
whether  the  loss  of  “virulence”  is  in 
this  case  measured  by  an  increase  of  in¬ 
cubation  period.  We  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  from  Pasteur  on  this  point.  It 
would  certainly  seem  that  the  virus  of 
the  dried  rabbits’  cords  ought  not  to 
lose  its  short  incubation  period  if  it  is 
to  get  beforehand  with  the  dog-bite 
virus,  which  has  a  period  of  five  or  six 
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weeks.*  And  presumably,  therefore, 
there  must  be  two  distinct  qualities  in 
which  the  virus  can  vary  :  one,  its  in¬ 
cubation  period,  and  the  other  its  in¬ 
tensity  of  action,  apart  from  time,  but 
in  reference  to  its  actual  'capability  or 
incapability  of  causing  disease  in  this  or 
that  species  of  animal. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  further  on 
the  subject  at  present.  The  secret  is 
for  the  moment  locked  in  Pasteur’s 
brain.  Had  we  in  this  country  a  State 
Laboratory  or  any  public  institution 
whatsoever  in  which  research  of  the 
kind  was  provided  for,  the  fundamental 
statements  of  Pasteur  as  to  his  results 
with  dogs  would  ere  this  have  been 
strictly  tested  with  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence  and  impartiality  by  English  phys¬ 
iologists  retained  by  the  State  to  carry 
on  continuously  such  inquiries.  Simi¬ 
larly,  we  should  have  independent 
knowledge  on  the  points  above  raised 
as  to  the  modification  of  the  virus  in 
rabbits,  and  the  public  anxiety  on  the 
whole  matter  would  be  in  a  fair  way 


toward  being  allayed.  At  the  same 
time,  in  all  probability  similar  treatment 
in  regard  to  other  diseases  would  ere 
this  have  been  devised  by  “  practical  ” 
English  experimenters.  As  it  is,  owing 
to  our  repressive  laws  and  the  State 
neglect  of  scientific  research,  we  have 
to  remain  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  are  nurtured  and 
equipped  by  the  State  agencies  of  our 
continental  neighbors.  All  that  we  are 
in  a  position  to  say  with  regard  to 
Pasteur’s  treatment  of  hydrophobia  is, 
that  unless  the  accounts  which  have 
been  published  in  his  name  and  by  his 
assistants  are  not  merely  erroneous  but 
wilful  frauds  of  incredible  wickedness, 
that  treatment  is  likely  to  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess  so  extraordinary  and  so  beneficent 
as  to  place  its  author  in  the  first  rank 
of  men  of  genius  of  all  ages.  That  is 
the  position,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  former  dtemative  should  even  for  a 
moment  be  entertained.  —  Nineteenth 
Century. 


A  PREACHING  FROM  A  SPANISH  BALLAD. 
BY  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

I. 

Ladies  who  in  chains  of  wedlock 
Chafe  at  an  unequal  yoke. 

Not  to  nightingales  give  hearing  ; 

Better  this,  the  raven’s  croak. 


II. 

Down  the  Prado  strolled  my  seigneur. 
Arm  at  lordly  bow  on  hip. 

Fingers  trimming  his  mustachios. 

Eyes  for  pirate  fellowship. 

in. 

Home  sat  she  that  owned  him  master  ; 
Like  the  flower  bent  to  ground 
Rain-surcharged  and  sun-forsaken  ; 
Heedless  of  her  hair  unbound. 


*  The  incubation  period  of  five  weeks  ordi¬ 
narily  observed  in  the  case  of  men  bitten  by 
rabid  dogs  may  be  due  to  the  smallmets  of  the 
dose,  since  Pasteur  has  shown  that  small  doses 
of  rabid  virus  give  lunger  incubation  periods 


than  large  doses.  How  far  a  dose  of  weakened 
virus  can  be  made  to  attain  the  rapid  action  of 
strong  virus,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the 
weaker  virus  injected,  has  not  been  stated  by 
Pasteur. 
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IV. 

Sudden  at  her  feet  a  lover 
Palpitating  knelt  and  wooed  ; 
Seemed  a  very  gift  from  heaven 
To  the  starved  of  common  food. 


v. 

Love  me  ?  she  his  vows  repeated  : 
Fiery  vows  oft  sung  and  thrummed  : 
Wondered,  as  on  earth  a  stranger  ; 
Thirsted,  trusted,  and  succumbed. 


VI. 

O  beloved  youth  !  my  lover  ! 

Mine  !  my  lover  !  take  my  life 
Wholly  :  thine  in  soul  and  body, 

By  this  oath  of  more  than  wife  ! 

VII. 

Know  me  for  no  helpless  woman  ; 

Nay,  no  coward,  though  I  sink 
Awed  beside  thee,  like  an  infant 
Learning  shame  ere  it  can  think. 

VIII. 

Swing  me  hence  to  do  thee  service. 

Be  thy  succor,  prove  thy  shield  ; 

Heaven  will  hear  ! — in  house  thy  handmaid, 
Squire  upon  the  battlefield. 

IX. 

At  my  breasts  I  cool  thy  footsoles  ; 

Wine  I  pour,  I  dress  thy  meats  ; 

Humbly,  when  my  lord  it  pleaseth. 

Lie  with  him  on  perfumed  sheets  : 


X. 

Pray  for  him,  my  blood’s  dear  fountain. 
While  he  sleeps,  and  watch  his  yawn 
In  that  wakening  babelike  moment, 
Sweeter  to  my  thought  than  dawn  ! — 


XI. 

Thundered  then  her  lord  of  thunders  ; 
Burst  the  door,  and  flashing  sword. 
Loud  disgorged  the  woman’s  title  : 
Condemnation  in  one  word. 

XII. 

Grand  by  righteous  wrath  transfigured. 
Towers  the  husband  who  provides 
In  his  person  judge  and  witness, 
Death’s  black  doorkeeper  besides  ! 
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XIII. 

Round  his  head  the  ancient  terrors, 
Conjured  of  the  stronger’ s  law. 

Circle,  to  abash  the  creature 
Daring  twist  beneath  his  paw. 

XIV. 

How  though  he  hath  squandered  Honor  ! 
High  of  Honor  let  him  scold  : 

Gilding  of  the  man’s  possession, 

'Tis  the  woman’s  coin  of  gold. 


XV. 

She  inheriting  from  many 
Bleeding  mothers  bleeding  sense, 

Feels  ’twixt  her  and  sharp-fanged  nature 
Honor  first  did  plant  the  fence. 

XVI. 

Nature,  that  so  shrieks  for  justice  ; 
Honor’s  thirst,  that  blood  will  slake  ; 
These  are  women’s  riddles,  roughly 
Mixed  to  write  them  saint  or  snake. 

XVII. 

Never  nature  cherished  woman  : 

She  throughout  the  sexes’  war 
Serves  as  temptress  and  betrayer. 
Favoring  man,  the  muscular. 

XVIII. 

Lureful  is  she,  bent  for  folly  ; 

Doating  on  the  child  which  crows  : 
Yours  to  teach  him  grace  in  fealty. 

What  the  bloom  is,  what  the  rose. 

XIX. 

Hard  the  task  :  your  prison-chamber 
Widens  not  for  lifted  latch 
Till  the  giant  thews  and  sinews 
Meet  their  Godlike  overmatch. 


XX. 

Read  that  riddle,  scorning  pity’s 
Tears,  of  cockatrices  shed  : 

When  the  heart  is  vowed  for  freedom, 
Captaincy  it  yields  to  head. 

XXI. 

Meanwhile  you,  freaked  nature’s  martyrs. 
Honor’s  army,  flower  and  weed. 

Gentle  ladies,  wedded  ladies. 

See  for  you  this  fair  one  bleed. 
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XXII. 

Sole  stood  her  offence,  she  faltered  ; 

Prayed  her  lord  the  youth  to  spare  ; 

Prayed  that  in  the  orange  garden 
*  She  might  lie,  and  ceased  her  prayer. 

XXIII. 

Then  commending  to  all  women 
Chastity,  her  breasts  she  laid 
Bare  unto  the  self-avenger. 

Man  in  metal  was  the  blade. 

— National  Ra'inv. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


BY  A.  G.  BRADLEY. 


Alexander  Hamilton,  next  to 
Washington  the  most  striking  figure  in 
American  history,  was  born  in  the  year 
1757,  in  the  small  West  India  island  of 
Nevis.  He  was  the  son,  whether  legiti¬ 
mate  or  illegitimate  has  never  been 
rightly  ascertained,  of  a  Scotch  mer¬ 
chant.  His  mother,  who  appears  to 
have  been  both  talented  and  beautiful, 
was  of  Huguenot  descent.  She  died 
early,  and,  his  father  proving  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  business,  the  boy  fell  into  the 
charge  of  his  maternal  relatives.  By 
these  he  was  placed  in  a  counting-room 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old.  His 
extraordinary  precocity  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  written  when  he  was 
barely  thirteen  :  “  I  contemn,”  it  says, 
”  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk,  or 
the  like,  to  which  my  fortune  condemns 
me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life, 
though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my 
station.  I  am  confident,  Ned,  that  my 
youth  excludes  me  from  any  hopes  of 
immediate  preferment.  Nor  do  I  desire 
it,  but  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for 
futurity.” 

Even  before  the  date  of  this  singular 
production  he  had  been  left  for  some 
time  in  sole  charge  of  his  employer’s 
affairs,  and  some  of  his  business  corre¬ 
spondence  in  this  capacity  is  still  pre¬ 
served.  Much  of  his  leisure  time,  even 
in  those  days,  is  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  reading  and  writing. 

It,  happily,  became  evident  at  a  very 
early  date  to  young  Hamilton’s  protect¬ 
ors  that  his  talents  were  worthy  of  a 


wider  field  than  that  presented  by  the 
diminutive  West  India  island.  As  a 
boy,  then,  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to 
New  York  with  good  introductions  to 
people  in  that  city.  In  October,  1772, 
by  the  advice  of  his  new  friends,  he  en¬ 
tered  a  grammar-school  of  some  repute 
at  Elizabethtown,  and  prosecuted  his 
studies  there  with  much  success,  writing 
at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  both  of 
prose  and  verse.  A  year  later  he  en¬ 
tered  King’s  College,  New  York,  and 
devoted  himself  with  more  assiduity 
than  ever  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intel¬ 
lect  Already  questions  of  politics  and 
finance  had  begun  to  occupy  his 
thoughts,  and  the  small  dark-skinned 
student,  the  young  West  Indian  as  he 
was  called,  became  a  familiar  figure  in 
Badeau  Street,  muttering  to  himself  as 
he  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  beneath 
the  trees. 

The  Revolution  was  now  at  hand. 
Mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  were 
heard  upon  every  side,  and  young  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  greatly  exercised  in  his  mind 
as  to  which  side  he  should  espouse.  A 
visit  to  Boston,  the  hot-bed  of  rebellion 
in  the  spring  of  1774,  however,  decided 
him  in  favor  of  the  Colonies. 

Now,  the  Government  of  New  York 
was  at  that  time  strongly  Tory,  and  the 
frequent  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  by  the  people  was  the  occasion  of 
many  great  open-air  meetings  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  city.  At  the  close  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
these,  Hamilton,  who  was  just  seven¬ 
teen,  an  obscure  youth  and  a  stranger 
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withal,  mounted  the  rostrum,  and  began 
to  harangue  the  astonished  crowds. 
The  natural  bashfulness  of  youth  and 
inexperience  once  conquered,  he  poured 
forth  such  an  eloquent  attack  on  the 
policy  of  the  Mother  Country  that 
shouts  of  applause  and  admiration  rent 
the  air  at  its  close-  He  had  now  chosen 
his  path,  and,  in  spite  of  his  extreme 
youth,  he  moved  rapidly  along  the  road 
to  fame. 

Pamphlets  were  in  those  days  the 
chief  instruments  of  political  discussion. 
The  Tories  of  New  York  about  that 
time  published  two  tracts  attacking  Con¬ 
gress  with  marked  success.  Hamilton 
answered  them  anonymously.  The 
Tories  replied,  and  Hamilton  published 
as  a  rejoinder  a  pamphlet  of  seventy 
pages.  Both  these  tracts  created  a 
considerable  sensation,  and  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  some  prominent  man.  When 
the  author  became  known,  Hamilton’s 
reputation  was  assured  once  and  forever. 
Early  in  1775  New  York  declared  for 
the  Colonies.  Hamilton  continued  to 
gather  laurels  by  vigorous  newspaper 
essays  and  public  speeches  on  behalf  of 
the  popular  cause.  He  joined  a  volun¬ 
teer  corps,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
great  judgment  in  several  trying  emer¬ 
gencies.  On  more*  than  one  occasion 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  strenu¬ 
ous  exertions  to  repress  mob  violence, 
and  his  keen  sense  of  justice  was  early 
displayed  by  risking  his  life  in  attempts 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  lawless  injustice 
that  was  rolling  in  upon  the  unhappy 
loyalists.  When  active  operations  were 
commenced,  a  company  of  artillery  was 
ordered  for  the  State  service.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  then  just  nineteen,  applied  for  and 
received  the  command  of  this  force,  and 
spent  what  little  money  he  possessed  in 
its  equipment. 

He  soon  made  his  company  so  con¬ 
spicuous  for  its  excellence  that  he  was 
highly  complimented  by  General  Greene, 
and  introduced  to  Washington.  At  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  we  find  him  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  rear  in  that  retreat  which  first 
gave  evidence  of  Washington’s  genius. 
Again  young  Hamilton  distinguished 
himself  in  the  backward  march  up  the 
Hudson,  and  gives  an  instance  of  his 
personal  daring  in  an  offer  to  carry  by 
storm  Fort  Washington,  a  proposition 
so  reckless  that  permission  to  attempt 


the  feat  was  refused.  In  the  famous  re¬ 
treat  through  New  Jersey  Hamilton  was 
still  with  the  army,  and  in  the  more 
fortunate  campaigns  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  he  was  ever  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight. 

His  literary  abilities  were  already 
known,  and  his  military  capacities  had 
by  now  so  fully  impressed  themselves 
on  the  whole  army  that  the  year  1777 
saw  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Washington. 

From  henceforth,  though  Hamilton 
took  part  in  every  battle  which  Wash¬ 
ington  fought,  and  never  failed  to  reap 
distinction  whenever  it  was  within  his 
reach,  it  was  by  the  pen  rather  than  the 
sword  that  he  shone  most  conspicuously, 
and  it  is  as  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  conductor  of 
all  his  correspondence,  that  his  name  is 
most  familiar  to  students  of  that  stormy 
period.  His  intimacy  and  life-long 
friendship  with  Washington  commenced 
with  this  appointment.  The  confidence 
which  his  great  chief  placed  in  him  was 
very  early  displayed  by  a  mission  to 
Gates  being  intrusted  to  his  charge,  a 
mission  that  required  the  utmost  deli¬ 
cacy  and  tact,  but  was  performed  by 
Hamilton  with  the  most  complete  suc¬ 
cess. 

His  services  to  Washington,  while  a 
member  of  his  military  family,  were 
great.  Boy  though  he  still  was  in  years, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  Washington 
owed  much,  not  only  to  his  ready  pen, 
which  rapidly  became  famous  all  through 
the  struggling  Confederacy,  but  to  his 
keen  penetration  and  sound  common- 
sense.  In  this  capacity  he  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  Arnold's  attempt  to  betray  West 
Point,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  console 
the  traitor’s  unhappy  wife,  and  to  be 
much  with  poor  Andr6,  whose  tragic 
fate  is  nowhere  better  described  than  in 
Hamilton’s  letters  to  his  future  wife. 

An  unimportant  tiff  with  Washington 
— which  in  no  way,  however,  diminished 
their  intimacy — was  the  cause  of  his  re¬ 
signing  his  post  upon  the  Staff.  War¬ 
like  and  impetuous,  he  had  no  doubt 
chafed  at  a  position  which,  however 
honorable,  cut  him  off  from  actual  mili¬ 
tary  fame  and  high  command.  Once 
emancipated,  however,  he  did  his  ut¬ 
most  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Wash- 
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ington  gave  hiia  a  command  at  York- 
town,  and  appointed  him  to  lead  the 
assault  on  the  British  outworks.  Ham¬ 
ilton  rushed  upon  the  enemy  at  the  head 
of  his  men  with  characteristic  impetu¬ 
osity,  cleared  the  works  in  ten  minutes, 
and  finished  that  military  career  which 
the  subsequent  surrender  of  Yorktown 
put  an  end  to,  with  satisfaction,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  himself,  and  with  Ulat  in  the 
eyes  of  his  compatriots. 

Hamilton  had  not  the  opportunity  to 
prove  whether  or  no  he  was  a  great 
soldier.  His  position  in  the  army  as  an 
efficient  and  gallant  subordinate,  and 
still  more  as  confidential  secretary  of 
Washington,  was  prominent  enough  for 
one  of  his  years.  His  genius  and  char¬ 
acter  were  not  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to  the 
popular  imagination,  either  at  this  or  at 
any  time  of  his  life.  He  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power,  we  are  told,  of  attracting  and 
keeping  the  affection  of  his  friends,  and 
his  influence  with  educated  men  of  his 
own  class  is  “  amply  testified  to  later  in 
life,”  says  a  biographer,  '*  by  that  per¬ 
sonal  following,  much  smaller  than  that 
of  many  of  our  public  men  and  party 
leaders,  but,  in  proportion  to  numbers, 
unequalled  in  our  history  for  character, 
ability,  and  devotion  combined.” 

Even  amid  the  bustle  of  camps,  the 
hardships  of  long  marches,  and  the 
mass  of  military  correspondence  in 
which  he  was  immersed,  Hamilton  had 
found  time  to  develop  that  remarkable 
talent  for  finance  which,  above  all  his 
other  gifts,  has  rendered  his  name 
famous  to  posterity. 

In  1780  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Morris, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  an 
essay  on  the  worthless  currency  that 
was  then  flooding  the  Confederacy. 
Even  at  that  date,  when  he  was  barely 
twenty-three,  he  entered  at  great  length 
into  those  financial  details  which  in 
future  years  he  was  to  weld  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Government  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
country's  reputation.  The  young  aide- 
de-camp  seems  already,  amid  the  clash 
of  war,  to  have  almost  perfected  those 
schemes  whose  successful  application  in 
the  near  future  was  to  proclaim  him  one 
of  the  greatest  financiers  of  his  age. 
Already,  too,  he  was  chafing  under  the 
rampant  democracy  that  seemed  likely 
to  ruin  the  cause  of  true  freedom,  and 


the  ”  centralizing”  predilections  with 
which  posterity  connects  his  name  were 
already  pouring  in  every  direction  from 
his  facile  pen.  In  1780  Hamilton  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Schuyler,  and  thereby  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  families  in  America. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  he 
was  entirely  without  means  of  his  own, 
save  his  arrears  of  pay.  He  refused, 
nevertheless,  all  pecuniary  aid  from  his 
father-in-law.  General  Schuyler,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
law  as  a  profession.  The  period  of 
study  necessary  for  such  a  man,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  brief,  and  in  1782  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  that  universal 
ladder  in  America,  then  as  now,  to 
political  fame.  He  was  already  spoken 
of,  though,  as  a  fitting  man  for  impor¬ 
tant  civil  employment.  He  could  have 
been  a  Commissioner  of  the  French 
loan,  but  refused  for  reasons  most  hon¬ 
orable  to  himself.  He  was  mentioned, 
also,  for  the  Peace  Commission,  but 
was  finally  appointed  Continental  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  Taxes  in  New  York  State. 

Such  work  was  fully  congenial  to 
Hamilton's  active  longing  for  a  strong 
Government.  He  went  vigorously  to 
work  to  try  and  obtain  for  the  central 
government  the  badly  needed  supplies, 
and  drew  out  numerous  plans  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  of  taxation  than  the  hope¬ 
lessly  ineffective  one  then  in  existence. 
He  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the 
strong  States'  rights,  feeling  that  what 
he  saw  was  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  cohesion 
and  nationality.  The  only  result  of  his 
efforts,  however,  was  to  bring  his  name 
so  prominently  forward  as  |to  secure  his 
election  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1782. 

Congress  had  by  this  time  fallen 
lamentably  since  those  palmy  davs 
when  its  high  average  of  talent  and 
ability  had  won  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  was  now  a  period  of  utter 
confusion.  The  make-shift  Confedera¬ 
tion  that,  thanks  to  Washington's  genius 
and  British  military  incapacity,  had 
held  together  in  a  sort  of  a  way  under 
the  instincts  of  self-defence,  now  threat¬ 
ened  every  day  to  fall  to  pieces.  The 
demoralization  of  a  long  war,  coupled 
with  the  novel  feeling  of  external  secu¬ 
rity,  was  rapidly  loosening  those  hasty 
bonds  that  a  common  danger  had 
thrown  round  thirteen  distinct  commu- 
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nities.  Those  men  to  whom  the  vision 
of  a  united  nation  was  dear — those 
whose  patriotism  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  “  continental,”  and  not  pro¬ 
vincial — saw  nothing  but  the  destruction 
of  all  their  hopes  in  the  disjointed  Con¬ 
federation  now  tottering,  apparently,  to 
an  untimely  grave.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  scattered  over  vast  areas  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  were,  now  that  danger  was  re¬ 
moved,  either  absolutely  indifferent  or 
actually  hostile,  from  long  habit  of  op¬ 
position,  to  any  government  outside 
their  provincial  assemblies.  Nothing, 
in  short,  could  have  been  more  hopeless 
than  the  chaos  presented  by  the  newly 
emancipated  colonies  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  government  and  finance.  The 
chaos,  too,  was  made  doubly  bad  by  the 
lack  of  all  authority  through  which  to 
grapple  with  it.  The  foreign  relations 
of  the  country  were  all  warped  by  a 
questionable  gratitude  to  France,  that 
amounted  at  times  to  actual  servility  ; 
while  the  hatred  of  England  was  so  in¬ 
tense  that  the  most  reasonable  negotia¬ 
tions  could  not  be  entered  into  with 
that  country  without  raising  a  shriek  of 
indignation  throughout  the  entire  land. 

Hamilton  was  young  and  enthusiastic. 
That  he  was  a  sincere  patriot  his  great¬ 
est  detractors  never  ventured  to  doubt. 
He  had  no  local  prejudices  himself,  and 
he  hated  and  loathed  the  strong  feeling 
of  States’  rights,  in  which  he  saw,  and 
at  that  time  truly  saw,  the  great  obstacle 
to  his  pet  dream  of  national  unity  and 
strength,  of  internal  order  and  respect 
abroad. 

In  this  his  first  session  in  Congress  he 
threw  himself  with  the  vigor  that  char¬ 
acterized  him  through  life,  on  the 
apathy,  the  sectional  selfishness,  the 
financial  dishonesty  that  distinguished 
every  feeble  attempt  at  national  govern¬ 
ment  in  those  early  days  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  It  was  proposed  by  these  precious 
legislators  to  carry  the  policy  of  general 
repudiation  even  to  the  army  that  had 
called  them  into  being.  Later  on,  in 
spite  of  the  scornful  opposition  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  his  friends,  this  was  actually 
done,  and  the  unpaid  soldiers  were  dis¬ 
persed  to  their  homes  with  a  blessing 
and  a  present  of  the  musket  with  which 
each  had  fought.  The  mutiny  which 
occurred  about  this  time  at  the  New¬ 
burgh  camp  is  a  matter  of  history,  when 
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Washington  once  again  saved  his 
country,  this  time,  however,  from  the 
bungling  of  its  legislators,'  who  were 
very  near  provoking  a  far  worse  despot¬ 
ism  than  the  civil  one  which  seemed, 
when  convenient,  to  haunt  their  very 
dreams. 

Hamilton’s  term  in  Congress  expired 
during  the  summer  of  1783.  If  he  had 
failed  in  arresting  the  collapse  of  the 
old  Confederacy,  he  had,  at  any  rate, 
made  for  himself  a  position  that  insured 
him  a  high  place  in  the  party  of  recon¬ 
struction.  He  had  also  acquired  much 
Parliamentary  experience — an  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  which  seems  to  have 
permanently  riveted  in  his  mind  that 
deep-seated  distrust  of  democracy  that 
marked  his  whole  future  career.  No 
one  was  more  ardently  attached  to  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  than  he.  So  far,  he 
had  devoted  his  entire  life  to  its  defence. 
He  hated  despotism,  but  he  hated  an¬ 
archy  still  more  ;  and  America  at  that 
time  seemed  to  him  to  be  drifting  rap¬ 
idly  into  the  latter  state.  He  regarded 
the  British  Constitution  as  the  best 
model  of  government  possible,  and  he 
considered  that  it  was  to  such  a  form, 
modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  republic, 
that  American  Anglo-Saxons  should 
look.  The  fact  of  his  having  fought 
for  seven  years  against  the  Mother 
Country  did  not  blind  his  eyes  to  the 
excellence  of  her  institutions,  nor  de¬ 
stroy  his  respect  for  the  nation  from 
which  he  was  sprung,  as  was  the  case 
with  three-fourths  of  his  compatriots. 
That  in  those  days,  when  everything 
was  hazy  and  experimental,  his  order- 
loving  mind  should  have  leaned  toward 
a  strong  and  centralized  government, 
and  shrunk  back  in  dread  before  his 
first  experience  of  democracy,  is  not 
surprising  when  that  same  democracy 
presented  to  his  eyes  a  picture  that  is 
thus  graphically  and  tersely  summed  up 
by  one  of  his  biographers  :  “  Faction, 
jealousy,  and  discord,  infirmity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  feebleness  in  action,  unblushing 
dishonesty  in  finance,  black  ingratitude 
toward  the  army,  and  the  rapid  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  an  ever-growing  contempt  on  the 
part  of  mankind.” 

On  Hamilton’s  withdrawal  from  Con¬ 
gress,  he  resumed  his  practice  as  a 
lawyer,  and  rapidly  acquired  both  fame 
andq;)rofessional  success.  He  continued 
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ever  to  be  the  leader  of  political  thought 
in  New  York,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
work  employed  his  vigorous  pen  in  ad¬ 
vocating  far  and  wide  those  principles 
which  had  now  become  thoroughly 
identified  with  his  name. 

A  prominent  feature  of  that  time  was 
the  persecution  against  all  who  had 
taken  sides  in  the  late  war  with  the 
Crown.  The  fair  and  evenly-balanced 
mind  of  Hamilton  strongly  resented 
such  proceedings,  not  merely  on  the 
score  of  their  injustice,  which  was  obvi¬ 
ous  enough,  but  on  the  short-sighted¬ 
ness  which  in  these  outrages  gave  Eng¬ 
land  an  excuse  to  delay  in  the  fulfilment 
of  her  portion  of  the  treaty,  and  to  keep 
her  troops  still  in  the  western  forts. 

In  New  York  the  persecution  of 
Tories  was  most  determined.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  with  equal  courage  and  ability, 
faced  the  popular  clamor.  One  of  the 
greatest  forensic  efforts  of  his  life  was 
made  at  this  period,  in  defence  of  a 
Tory  on  whose  head  the  whole  tide  of 
the  popular  wrath  was  setting.  He  sent 
out  two  pamphlets  on  this  question  so 
convincing  that,  even  in  those  days  of 
pamphlet  warfare,  they  remained  unan¬ 
swerable.  His  enemies  writhed  so  be¬ 
neath  his  lash  that  they  actually  planned 
to  call  him  out  one  after  the  other  till  he 
fell  ;  but  this  brutal  scheme  was  happily 
abandoned.  Among  other  acts  during 
these  years  in  which  he  and  those  who 
thought  like  him  were  awaiting  their  op¬ 
portunity,  he  helped  to  found  the  State 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  was  active  in 
the  formation  of  Washington’s  Military 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  such  howls  of  alarm  by  a 
public  who  saw  in  the  most  harmless 
recognition  of  any  body,  however  de¬ 
serving,  a  threat  to  the  absolute  liberty 
and  equality  in  which  they  were  now 
revelling.  The  state  of  the  country  was 
now  growing  so  bad  that  either  complete 
reform  or  dissolution  had  become  a 
matter  of  certainty.  A  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  America  had  won  the  admiration 
of  Europe.  Now  she  was  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  civilised  world.  Every 
nation  with  whom  she  came  in  contact 
insulted  her  with  impunity.  The 
finances  of  almost  every  State  were  in  a 
hopeless  condition.  Fresh  issues  of 
worthless  currency  were  flooding  the 
country  with  arbitrary  rules  to  enforce 


their  acceptance.  Debtors,  both  cor¬ 
porate  and  private,  were  repudiating 
obligations  under  the  encouragement  of 
a  debased  public  opinion  ;  and  though 
rebellion  had  actually  broken  out  in 
Massachusetts  and  set  courts  of  law  at 
defiance,  the  local  leaders  in  every  State 
could  see  nothing  in  a  national  govern¬ 
ment  so  sorely  needed  but  a  diminution 
of  their  own  authority.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Hamilton  and  the  small  but 
able  body  of  men  that  had  rallied  round 
him  had  arrived. 

Virginia  was  accidentally  the  means 
of  the  first  step  toward  a  Constitution. 
In  January,  1789,  she  invited  delegates 
from  other  States  to  meet  her  own  at 
Annapolis  for  the  consideration  of  com¬ 
mercial  uniformity.  Hamilton  saw  in 
this  a  slender  opening  for  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge.  He  and  his  friends  made 
superhuman  efforts  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  and  secured  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  d'^legate  at  Annapolis.  Such 
was  the  indifference  to  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  that  only  four  out  of  the  thirteen 
States  sent  representatives.  Hamilton, 
however,  expected  nothing  from  this 
convention  but  an  opportunity  to  issue 
an  invitation  for  a  second,  to  be 
weighted  with  greater  and  far  different 
questions. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed.  At  this 
little  gathering  he  secured  the  adoption 
of  an  address  to  the  country  at  large, 
drafted  by  himself,  setting  forth  in  vivid 
language  the  dangers  which  threatened 
it.  It  invited,  moreover,  a  convention 
of  all  the  States  represented  by  delegates 
with  general  powers.  Hamilton  now 
began  to  see  his  way  toward  that  Con¬ 
stitution  which  was  his  constant  dream. 
With  that  in  view,  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  New  York  politics. 
Now,  of  all  the  States,  New  York  was, 
as  a  whole,  most  hostile  to  reform  and 
most  wedded  to  apathy  and  local  prej¬ 
udices.  It  had  even  done  its  best  to 
complete  the  collapse  of  the  feeble  Con¬ 
federacy  by  refusing  the  usual  grant  to 
Congress,  in  spite  of  Hamilton’s  efforts 
to  sustain  what,  at  any  rate,  was  better 
than  no  government  at  all.  In  their 
senseless  opposition  to  all  government 
the  States’  Rights  party  (if  a  doggedly 
immobile  public  at  large  can  be  called  a 
party)  gave  Hamilton  his  opening.  The 
general  disinclination  even  to  discuss 
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forms  of  government  left  the  ground 
free,  when  absolute  collapse  necessitated 
action,  for  Hamilton  to  spring  forward 
with  the  results  of  years  of  careful  prep¬ 
aration  and  take  his  opponents,  who 
had  no  remedy  at  all  to  offer,  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  disadvantage. 

By  great  exertions  in  New  York,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  most  strenuous  oppo¬ 
sition  from  Governor  Clinton  and  his 
majority,  Hamilton’s  appointment  as 
one  of  the  three  delegates  to  the  coming 
convention  was  secured. 

On  the  2Sth  May,  1787,  delegates 
from  nine  States  met  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  construction  of  the  American 
Constitution  began.  Hamilton’s  two 
colleagues  we|;e  of  the  opposite  party, 
and,  as  votes  were  to  be  given  by  States 
and  not  individually,  it  was  hopeless  for 
him  to  waste  his  energies  in  a  vain  con¬ 
test  with  them  at  every  point,  and  use¬ 
lessly  to  damage  his  much-needed  influ¬ 
ence  in  New  York  by  voting  against  his 
State  at  every  turn.  He  was  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  things  had  been  pushed  forward 
even  thus  far,  and  was  content  to  bide 
his  time.  In  private  conversation  he 
spared  no  effort  to  promote  Iiis  views, 
but  thought  it  prudent  to  take  little  part 
in  the  preliminary  discussion  of  details 
that  extended  over  several  days.  He 
reserved  all  his  powers  for  one  great  and 
comprehensive  speech,  which  was  said 
by  many  of  his  audience  to  be  the  most 
masterly  production  they  had  ever 
heard.  In  the  course  of  it  Hamilton 
read  his  scheme  of  government.  He 
had,  probably,  little  hope  that  such 
would  be  adopted  ;  for,  among  so  many 
conflicting  opinions,  he  foresaw  that  the 
only  chance  lay  in  compromise.  When 
he  urged  that  president  and  senators 
should  hold  office  during  good  behavior, 
and  be  elected  only  by  freeholders ; 
when  he  recommended  that  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  States  should  be  nominated  by 
the  President,  he  had  little  expectation 
of  seeing  such  schemes  adopted.  He 
himself,  however,  never  ceased  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  them,  and  grew  stronger  in  his 
convictions  when  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  later  on,  seemed  to 
justify  his  fears  of  democracy.  How¬ 
ever  much  the  draft  of  Edmund  Ran¬ 
dolph,  that  was  Anally  adopted,  seemed 
to  him  the  "  best  of  a  bad  job,”  he  did 
not  allow  such  feelings  for  a  moment  to 


interfere  with  the  hearty  loyalty  with 
which  he  strove  for  its  ultimate  adoption 
by  the  States,  and  for  its  maintenance 
when  once  adopted.  His  two  col¬ 
leagues,  in  their  half-heartedness,  went 
home  before  the  end  of  the  convention, 
and  Hamilton  signed  the  document 
alone  on  behalf  of  his  State. 

The  Constitution  was  now  upon 
paper,  but  so  far  it  was  merely  a  propo¬ 
sition.  The  all-important  crisis  was 
now  to  come,  namely,  its  adoption  by 
the  thirteen  different  States,  almost  aU 
of  them  with  a  majority  opposed  to  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Hamilton  and  his 
friends,  however,  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
one  after  another  driven  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  reluctance  into  ratiflcation  by  the 
anarchy  that,  as  its  only  alternative, 
stared  them  in  the  face. 

Is  there  not  a  hazy  notion  in  the 
minds  of  most  Englishmen  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a 
sort  of  easy  sequel  to  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  presented  to  an  enthusiastic 
people  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  with 
the  blessing  of  their  chiefs  ?  At  any 
rate,  I  do  not  think  that  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  period  which  intervened  between 
the  close  of  the  war  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution — that  long  seven  years’ 
lapse  which  witnessed  the  decay  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  apparent  approach  of 
national  dissolution — is  quite  realized 
by  the  majority  of  even  educated  Eng¬ 
lishmen. 

Hamilton  now  girded  up  his  loins  for 
the  great  and  Anal  contest  His  own 
public  efforts  were,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sarily  conAned  to  his  own  State.  New 
York,  at  that  time,  stood  fourth  only  in 
importance  ;  but,  from  its  geographical 
position  between  the  North  and  South, 
its  adhesion  was  a  matter  of  vital  conse¬ 
quence.  The  task  of  gaining  New  York 
must  have  appeared  almost  hopeless, 
for  of  all  the  States  she  was  the  most 
opposed  to  reform,  and,  moreover,  the 
opposition  party  in  her  legislature  was 
above  the  average  in  ability  and  well  led 
by  General  Clinton.  An  organization 
was  soon  formed  among  them  to  write 
down  the  Constitution.  It  was  a  move  of 
ill  omen,  for  it  was  a  common  saying  later 
on  that  “  he  who  put  himself  on  paper 
with  Hamilton  was  lost.”  No  move, 
indeed,  could  have  been  more  welcome 
to  that  rapid  and  effective  writer,  and 
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he  rushed  into  the  fray  with  that  long 
series  of  remarkable  essays  that,  as  the 
Federalist^  are  to  this  day  known  and 
valued  as  the  most  forcible  exposition 
of  the  Constitution  extant.  In  these 
labors  he  was  seconded  by  Jay  and 
Madison.  The  Federalist  not  only 
paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  New 
York,  but  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  did  more  than  any* 
thing  else  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

Nevertheless,  Hamilton  might  well 
have  been  dismayed  when  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  came  together  to  decide  the  all-im¬ 
portant  question,  for  out  of  sixty-five 
votes  his  party  could  only  reckon  on 
nineteen.  To  follow  the  course  of  their 
long  and  fierce  debates  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  The  powerful  opposition,  under 
the  leadership  of  an  able  man  named 
Smith,  were  determined  to  defeat  the 
ratification,  and  no  means  were  left  un¬ 
tried.  Hamilton,  however,  was  inde¬ 
fatigable,  and  was  upon  his  feet  hour 
after  hour  and  day  after  day.  By  sheer 
indomitable  will,  and  by  irresistible  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  he  was  actually 
talking  over  an  overwhelming  majority 
to  his  side,  in  an  assembly  where  party 
spirit,  even  for  those  times,  was  notori¬ 
ously  bitter.  Nine  States  had  ratified, 
and  Hamilton’s  spirits  rose.  The  op¬ 
position  tried  evasion  and  adjournment, 
but  that  he  defeated.  The  news  of  the 
assent  of  Virginia  arrived,  and  inspired 
him  to  still  greater  efforts.  The  effec¬ 
tive  eloquence  with  which,  in  a  brilliant 
speech,  he  closed,  as  it  so  proved,  this 
long  debate,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
astounding  spectacle  of  the  leader  of 
the  oppKisition  rising  and  openly  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  convinced  by 
Hamilton,  and  should  vote  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  A  division  followed  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  so  unique  in  the  history 
of  American  party  strife,  and  resulted 
in  a  majority  of  three  for  Hamilton. 
With  this  glorious  news  he  hastened  to 
Congress,  to  which  he  had  just  been 
elected. 

Hamilton  was  now  just  thirty.  He 
had  attained  the  highest  honors  as  a 
parliamentary  orator.  In  future  his 
work — the  work,  indeed,  by  which  his 
fame  will  mostly  live — was  to  lie  in 
other  and  still  more  congenial  channels  ; 
and  be  was  never  called  upon*  again  to 


speak  in  Congress  or  Great  Convention. 
America,  more  even  then  than  now, 
was  a  nation  of  politicians.  The  natu¬ 
rally  vigorous  intellect  of  the  people — 
unarrested  to  any  extent  by  literature 
and  art,  and  sharpened  by  continuous 
contact  with  every  question  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  political  science — ran  wholly 
into  those  channels,  and  to  excel  in 
political  ability  among  such  a  people 
must  have  been  as  difficult  as  to  excel 
in  many  less  practical  accomplishments 
was  easy.  Hamilton,  when  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  forum  for  the  portfolio  of 
high  office,  was  probably  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  orator  of  his  day  among  educated 
American  audiences.  He  was  quite 
free  from  that  redundant, metaphor  and 
florid  rhetoric  which  marked  the 
speeches  of  most  of  the  great  popular 
orators  of  the  Revolution.  Hamilton’s 
rhetoric  was  eminently  practical,  un¬ 
adorned,  and  concise,  though  essentially 
polished  and  cultivated.  His  voice  is 
said  to  have  been  extremely  melodious, 
and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  fire  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm  that  imparted  itself  to 
all  within  his  reach.  In  person  he  was 
singularly  small,  but  well-knit  and 
active,  while  all  contemporary  evidence 
bears  witness  that  his  unusually  low 
stature  was  more  than  atoned  for  in  the 
dignity  of  his  carriage  and  the  impres¬ 
siveness  of  his  striking  face.  His  ene¬ 
mies,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  managed  to  secure  his  defeat 
for  Congress.  But  greater  things  than 
Congress  were  in  store  for  the  trium¬ 
phant  Federalist. 

The  4th  of  March  had  been  appointed 
for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Congress 
under  the  Constitution.  So  dilatory, 
however,  had  the  old  confederation 
made  the  nation’s  legislators  that  it  was 
the  6th  of  April  before  a  quorum  of 
both  Houses  could  be  secured.  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  everybody  knows,  was  elected 
President  and  Adams  Vice-President. 
When  the  Treasury  Department  was 
established  all  eyes  turned  most  actively 
to  Hamilton.  Washington  had  already 
made  up  his  mind,  and  the  young 
Federal  leader  became  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  giving  up  a  growing  and 
lucrative  practice  at  the  New  York  Bar 
for  the  £700  a  year  attached  to  that 
office.  Congress,  which  was  groping 
wildly  in  a  dense  financial  fog,  hailed 
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with  delight  the  appointment  of  the 
already  redoubtable  financier,  and  at 
once  threw  with  unconcealed  relief  a 
mass  of  work  upon  his  hands. 

The  new  Secretary,  however,  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
with  amazing  celerity  he  reduced  a 
thousand  minor  details  to  order  and 
lucidity  ;  but  the  first  great  result  of  his 
unresting  toil  was  the  report  upon  the 
public  credit,  presented  in  1790. 
“  This  report,”  says  Mr.  Lodge, 
”  marks  the  most  important  epoch  of 
his  career,  for  out  of  it  sprang  the  whole 
financial  basis  on  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  rests  to-day.”  In 
this  Report  Hamilton’s  youthful  idea  of 
a  National  Bank  is  ever  uppermost,  an 
institution  which  should  form  a  link 
between  the  propertied  classes  and  the 
Government.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
here  into  his  schemes  for  funding  the 
National  Debt  and  for  creating  stability 
and  order  out  of  chaos.  Eighty  millions 
of  dollars  seems  a  trifle  in  these  days, 
but  to  the  Congress  of  1790  it  appeared 
an  awful  indebtedness.  The  debt 
Hamilton  divided  into  into  three  parts  : 
Foreign,  domestic,  and  that  incurred  by 
individual  States  during  the  war. 
About  the  first  two  there  was  no  serious 
disagreement,  but  the  last  was  so  loaded 
with  conflicting  interests  that  a  solution 
seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  Creditors 
of  all  sorts  who  had  begun  to  despair  of 
any  payment  at  all,  grew  happy  once 
more  under  the  development  of  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  schemes,  which  involved  eventu¬ 
ally  complete  reimbursement.  The  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  State  debts,  however, 
would  demand  an  increase  of  revenue. 
Hamilton,  in  anticipation  of  this, 
pointed  most  naturally  to  the  excise  ; 
but  excise,  though  familiar  to  State 
Governments,  raised  a  howl  of  outraged 
liberty  when  its  application  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Government  was  suggested. 

A  Report  on  a  National  Bank  fol¬ 
lowed  rapidly  that  on  the  National 
Credit  from  Hamilton’s  untiring  pen. 
To  this  day  his  argument  remains  a 
masterly  essay  on  banks  and  banking  in 
general.  His  aim  was  to  erect  a  stable 
financial  centre  for  the  disorganized 
country — an  institution  connected  with, 
and  to  some  extent  controlled  by,  the 
Government — an  instrument  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  credit  of  a  country  now  en- 
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tirely  without  it,  and  for  giving  facilities 
for  commercial  exchange  where  nothing 
of  the  kind  so  far  existed.  With  the' 
carrying  out  of  his  schemes  Hamilton 
foresaw  domestic  order  and  security  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  revival  of  that  respect 
among  foreign  nations  which  the  young 
republic  had  well-nigh  lost.  The  Bank 
of  the  United  States  has  indeed  given 
way  to  the  system  of  National  Banks, 
but  the  principles  are  those  enunciated 
by  Hamilton  which  obtain  in  these  in¬ 
stitutions  to-day.  This  policy,  of 
course,  met  with  great  opposition.  The 
most  interesting  point  in  the  Bank  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  create  it.  Hamilton’s  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  was,  of  course,  as 
liberal  as  that  of  his  opponents  was  re¬ 
stricted  ;  and  it  is  in  this  vital  question 
of  interpretation,  which  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  rest  so  much  on  precedent, 
that  Hamilton’s  influence  has  been  so 
incalculable  on  recent  American  history. 

Then  followed  a  Report  on  the  Mint, 
advising  a  decimal  system,  and  full  of 
the  most  exhaustive  details  on  metals 
and  coinage.  Next  he  sent  out  his  Re¬ 
port  on  Manufactures,  combating  the 
primitive  ideas,  then  rife,  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  importance  of  agriculture,  and 
recommending  protection  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  protected. 

Hamilton’s  Report  on  the  Public 
Credit  created  an  intense  excitement 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Public  securities  at  once  re¬ 
vived,  and  speculators  swarmed  in  the 
land.  About  the  payment  of  the  for¬ 
eign  debt  all  were  agreed,  but  in  the 
discussion  of  the  domestic  debt  the  old 
shuffling,  repudiating  feeling  gave  rise 
to  infinite  trouble.  The  obvious  cry 
was  against  the  speculator  who  had 
bought  up  the  scrip  of  the  poor  soldier 
and  patriotic  lender  when  it  was  almost 
worthless.  ”  Was  the  nation,”  men 
said,  ”  to  be  saddled  with  an  enormous 
debt  for  the  benefit  of  these  social 
blood-suckers  ?”  In  the  immense  ap¬ 
preciation  consequent  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Hamilton’s  Report  no  doubt 
many  of  the  original  creditors  did  not 
share,  and  the  case  seemed  hard,  but 
the  national  credit,  for  which  Hamilton 
and  his  party  were  striving,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  entirely  apart  from  such  considera¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  was  also  recollected  that 
30 
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the  very  party  which  now  made  use  of 
the  cry  against  the  speculator  was  the 
one  whose  policy  of  disintegration  and 
repudiation  had  caused  the  original 
holder,  in  despair,  to  part  with  his  scrip 
for  a  song,  and  congratulate  himself 
on  having  got  even  so  much  as  that. 
The  Federal  party,  though  so  far  a 
minority  in  the  nation,  embraced  a 
greater  share  of  its  educated  and  prop¬ 
ertied  classes.  It  had,  moreover,  for 
its  leaders  a  band  of  men  who  were 
superior  in  ability  to  any  other  combina¬ 
tion  that  could  then  have  been  brought 
against  them,  and,  still  further,  they 
were  welded  together  by  a  distinct  and 
definite  policy,  that  often  carried  them 
triumphantly  over  unwieldy  majorities, 
who  had  no  effective  weapons  but  a 
general  hatred  of  all  government  that 
they  could  not  reach  within  a  day  or 
two’s  ride  on  horseback. 

The  domestic  debt,  however,  was 
carried  with  all  arrears,  and  the  still 
greater  question  of  the  assumption  of 
the  State  debts  came  before  Congress. 
This  included  obvious  inequalities,  but 
in  it  Hamilton  saw  the  only  salvation  of 
his  country.  To  bind  an  educated  and 
moneyed  class  to  the  Government  was 
his  cherished  dream  ;  the  Bank  and  the 
funding  of  the  State  debts  were  the  two 
factors  with  which  he  hoped  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end. 

Tremendous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
anti-Federalists  (who,  by  the  way,  had 
not  yet  got  a  name),  but,  after  a  long 
conflict,  assumption  was  carried  in  com¬ 
mittee  by  a  slender  majority.  Before  it 
came  up  to  the  House,  however,  the 
new  members  from  North  Carolina, 
which  latter  State  had  only  just  come 
into  the  Union,  took  their  seats  and 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Bill.  The 
strain  of  the  deadlock  that  ensued  was 
intense  :  sounds  of  national  dissolution 
filled  the  air.  But  the  adverse  majority 
was  only  two,  and  Hamilton,  who  never 
recognized  despair,  perpetrated  the  only 
piece  of  what  may  be  called  political 
levity  recorded  of  him. 

The  site  for  the  national  capital,  not 
yet  decided,  was  then  a  burning  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Southern  people,  who  were 
most  prominent  in  the  anti-assump¬ 
tion  party,  wanted  it  on  the  Potomac, 
while  the  Northern  States  very  naturally 
held  different  views.  Jefferson  was 


Secretary  of  State.  He  had  juki  re¬ 
turned  from  France  bursting  with 
French  ideas.  He  had  not  yet  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  party  leader,  but  still  had 
great  influence  in  the  South.  Hamilton 
went  to  dinner  with  him,  and  over  the 
genial  board  imjtressed  him  with  the 
vital  importance  of  assumption.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  Jefferson, 
who  understood  less  than  a  child  of 
finance,  and  could  have  no  real  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  measure,  consented 
on  the  conditions  proposed,  which  were 
as  follows  : — Hamilton  would  secure 
the  site  of  the  future  capital  for  the 
South  if  Jefferson  would  procure  (he 
votes  necessary  to  carry  assumption. 
The  bargain  was  struck,  assumption  was 
carried,  and  Washington  is  now  the 
National  Capital. 

The  success  of  Hamilton  and  the 
growing  strength  of  his  party  made  the 
last  great  measure,  the  National  Bank, 
less  difficult  to  push  through.  Capital 
was  on  his  side,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  man  himself  and  his  spirited  policy 
was  spreading  itself  throughout  the 
country.  Jefferson,  Randolph,  and 
Madison  all  gave  written  arguments  to 
Washington  against  the  Bank  ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  The  President  had 
been  convinced  by  Hamilton,  and  gave 
the  measure  bis  support. 

The  influence  and  the  power  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  now  to  do  more  than  anything 
else  in  binding  together  the  disjointed 
mass  of  anti-Federalism,  and  in  forming 
what  ultimately  became  the  great  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  So  far  they  had  no  lead¬ 
er,  and  no  ideas  but  opposition,  nor 
had  they  even  a  name.  It  remained  for 
Jefferson  to  supply  the  first  two  wants, 
while  the  third  was  temporarily  filled  by 
the  term  “Republicans."  Jefferson 
was,  in  every  particular,  the  opposite  of 
Hamilton,  though  in  ability  he  was  the 
only  man  in  the  country  at  that  time 
at  all  able  to  cope  with  him.  Crafty 
and  tenacious,  not  given  to  pamphleteer¬ 
ing  or  speechifying,  immensely  popular 
among  the  masses  and  with  great  per¬ 
sonal  influence,  he  began,  in  the  winter 
of  1791,  to  dawn  on  the  political  horizon 
as  the  leader  of  a  great  and  gradually 
concentrating  party,  against  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  which  he  himself,  neverthe¬ 
less,  remained  a  member.  Now  the 
Federalists  had  a  powerful  weapon  in 
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the  shape  of  Fenno's  Gazette,  which  dis¬ 
seminated  their  principles  far  and  wide 
over  the  Union.  Jefferson’s  first  step 
was  to  institute  in  his  party’s  interest 
the  National  Gazette,  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  a  clever,  unscrupulous  clerk  of 
his  own,  named  Freneau.  From  this 
man’s  pen  then  began  to  emanate  a  long 
series  of  attacks  on  Hamilton,  the  gist 
of  which  were  merely  the  echoes  of  the 
States’  Rights  party  all  over  the  land, 
that  '*  Hamilton  was  a  wicked  and  dan¬ 
gerous  man,  who  had  heaped  up  a  vast 
debt  to  burden  an  overtaxed  people  ; 
that  he  fostered  speculation,  and  juggled 
with  paper  money  and  debt  in  order  to 
corrupt  Congress  ;  that  he  was  laboring 
secretly  to  introduce  aristocracy  and 
monarchy.” 

Hamilton,  conscious  of  his  literary 
power,  was  too  prone  to  lash  his  de¬ 
tractors  personally.  Jefferson  was  un¬ 
usually  sensitive,  and  seldom  failed  to 
regret  the  assaults  which  called  down 
on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  that  terri¬ 
ble  pen.  His  political  dislike,  too,  of 
Hamilton  soon  turned  to  that  bitter  and 
venomous  hatred  which  led  him  in 
future  years  to  perpetrate  more  than 
one  outrage  on  taste  in  this  particular, 
so  lamentable  that  his  warmest  admirers 
have  scarcely  attempted  to  palliate 
them. 

The  next  immediate  assault  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  on  Hamilton  was  purely  personal. 
He  instigated  a  Virginian,  named  Giles, 
to  call  in  unpleasant  terms  for  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  Treasury  accounts.  Of  the  latter’s 
integrity  neither  Jefferson  nor  any  one 
else  had  the  smallest  doubt,  but  thought 
that  possibly,  in  the  mass  of  figures  that 
would  have  to  be  forthcoming,  some 
accidental  slip  might  give  the  handle  of 
accusation  required.  But  Hamilton 
labored  night  and  day — his  pride  was 
up — and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he 
deluged  Congress  with  reports  so  vo¬ 
luminous  and  so  accurate,  that  the  un¬ 
disguised  attack  upon  him  not  merely 
failed,  but  failed  with  ignominy  and  de¬ 
rision,  and  left  Hamilton  higher  than 
ever  in  public  esteem,  and  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  confidence  of  Washington. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  this  time.  England — under  the 

excuse  of  unfulfilled  treaty  obligations 
I  — still  held  the  western  posts.  She  bred 


ill-feeling  among  the  Indians,  did  all  in 
her  power  to  injure  American  com¬ 
merce,  and  refused  to  send  a  Minister 
to  the  country.  The  aspect  of  France 
was  hardly  more  cordial ;  and  Jefferson, 
in  spite  of  his  almost  abject  attitude 
toward  that  country,  had  failed  in  get¬ 
ting  from  her  the  most  ordinary  con¬ 
cessions. 

Personally,  Hamilton  was  fond  of  the 
French  ;  but  for  their  institutions  he 
had  no  respect  whatever.  Moreover, 
he  had  a  clearer  notion,  perhaps,  of  the 
actual  feelings  that  had  prompted  their 
assistance  to  the  Colonies  than  most  of 
his  countrymen,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
so  overborne  with  a  sentimental  sense 
of  gratitude.  He  repudiated  the  idea 
of  favoritism  in  foreign  politics,  and  ad¬ 
vocated  an  equal  treatment  of  all 
nations,  a  policy  of  strict  and  dignified 
neutrality. 

The  first  sign  of  increased  respect, 
owing  to  Hamilton’s  financial  policy, 
was  the  arrival  of  a  Minister  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Then  followed  the  news  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  at  first  cre¬ 
ated  unqualified  joy  among  all  parties, 
even  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  being  for 
once  in  accord. 

When  the  period  of  excess,  however, 
commenced,  the  best  men  in  the  country 
began  to  lose  faith  in  the  movement ; 
and  when  streams  of  blood  began  to 
flow  daily  from  the  guillotine,  the  early 
sympathy  of  the  better  classes  in  Amer¬ 
ica  turned  to  disgust.  Hamilton  espe¬ 
cially  repudiated  with  fervor  any  com¬ 
parison  between  their  own  revolution 
and  the  doings  in  France.  ”  The  one,” 
he  said,  ”  was  liberty,  the  other  licen¬ 
tiousness.  ” 

In  these  days  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
one  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  freshly- 
emancipated  Colonies  could  not  realize 
an  existence  absolutely  independent  of 
the  turmoils  of  European  Powers. 
Washington  and  Hamilton  were  then, 
indeed,  laying  down  the  precepts  of 
which  Monroe,  later  on,  became  the 
mouth-piece ;  but  America,  so  long 
accustomed  to  a  European  connection, 
could  at  that  time  scarcely  imagine  a 
complete  separation  from  the  wars  and 
treaties  of  other  nations.  So  in  1793 
the  news  that  England  and  France  had 
declared  war,  followed  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  by  the  arrival  of  an  emissary  at 
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Charleston  from  the  sanguinary  repub* 
lie,  fell  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Frenchman,  however, 
gave  them  plenty  of  time  for  considera* 
tion.  He  was  a  light-headed  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  person  of  the  name  of  Genet, 
who  went  blustering  and  frothing 
through  the  country  as  if  it  were  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  France.  The  lower  classes, 
still  fascinated  by  the  French  democracy 
and  unmindful  of  its  excesses,  leted 
him  at  every  point,  shouted  Parisian 
revolutionary  airs,  paraded  in  caps  of 
liberty,  and  behaved  themselves  gener¬ 
ally  in  a  way  quite  unworthy  of  the 
sober  Anglo-Saxons  they  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  before  and  since  that  epoch  have 
proved  themselves  to  be.  Genet,  in 
short,  made  himself  so  ridiculous  with 
his  audacious  airs  during  his  northward 
progress  as  materially  to  strengthen  the 
Government’s  hands,  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  sacrifice  the  country  to  the 
interest  of  France  in  a  war  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  JeBerson,  though  he  con¬ 
doned  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  and  took  Genet  to  his  bosom  in 
private,  was  against  war.  At  the  same 
time  he  dreaded  anything  like  overtures 
to  his  bugbear,  England.  For  several 
months  Genet  continued  his  career  of 
insult  through  the  States,  doing  more 
to  wean  the  educated  classes  from  the 
French  Republic  than  all  Hamilton’s 
strenuous  exertions  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality.  In  this,  with  Washington’s 
co-operation,  he  succeeded ;  but  the 
Opposition  never  ceased  in  their  loud 
accusations  of  Angloism  against  both 
these  great'  leaders.  As  if,  however,  to 
test  the  patriotism  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  England  now  commenced  those 
high-handed  measures  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  war  of  i8ia.  Hamilton 
sprang  forward  instantly  with  measures 
for  putting  the  country  in  a  position  for 
war  in  case  of  need.  The  Opposition, 
however,  who  were  always  ready  to  re¬ 
pudiate  debts  or  shout  liberty  songs, 
held  back  when  a  question  of  actual 
fighting  arose,  anddefeated  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  inconsistency  the  Bill  for  de¬ 
fence. 

Hamilton  then,  with  Washington's 
’approval,  proposed  a  special  mission  to 
England.  He  wished  to  go  himself, 
but  it  was  thought  unadvisable  ;  and 


Jay,  a  New  York  Federalist  of  some 
ability,  was  despatched. 

At  this  lime  the  passage  of  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  excise  measures  created  the  first 
of  those  lawless  proceedings  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
'Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  which  some¬ 
times  distinguish  those  regions  even  to 
this  day.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  disturbances  grew  into  something 
like  a  general  rebellion  against  law  and 
order,  threatening  the  very  Government 
itself,  and  known  in  history  as  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion.  Jefferson  and  the 
Opposition,  who  sympathized,  partly 
for  opposition’s  sake  and  partly  from  a 
sympathy  with  any  popular  uprising, 
had  pooh-poohed  the  rioting.  Even 
when  it  grew  to  serious  rebellion,  they 
howled  over  the  threatened  liberty  of 
the  illicit  distiller  and  the  incendiary, 
and  shrieked  remonstrance  when  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Hamilton,  with  15,000 
troops,  moved  westward.  The  rebel¬ 
lion  was  crushed  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood,  and  with  great  humilia¬ 
tion  to  its  leaders. 

Once  more  Hamilton’s  enemies  made 
an  attack  on  his  reputation  through  his 
Treasury  accounts,  and  once  more  they 
were  routed  with  ignominy.  This  was 
the  closing  scene  of  his  public  life.  He 
had  been  in  office  nearly  six  years. 
His  work  was  finished.  He  saw  the 
establishment  of  a  national  credit  and  a 
national  feeling,  and  he  left  these  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  that  by  his  own  energy 
he  had  created,  and  by  his  own  genius 
and  enthusiasm  raised  to  what  appeared 
at  present  an  almost  unassailable  posi¬ 
tion.  “  We  look  in  vain,”  says  a  biog¬ 
rapher,  "for  a  man  who  in  an  equal 
space  of  time  has  produced  such  direct 
and  lasting  effects  upon  our  history." 

I  have  done  wrong,  perhaps,  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  period  of  Hamilton’s  retirement 
from  office  so  near  to  the  end  of  this 
paper.  Space,  however,  forbids  even 
the  most  superficial  sketch  of  his  whole 
career,  interesting  though  that  is  up  till 
the  very  hour  of  his  untimely  death.  I 
have  thought  it  better,  therefore,  I0 
dwell  mainly  on  that  portion  of  his  life 
in  which  his  greatest  work  was  being 
conceived  and  executed,  though  intelli¬ 
gible  condensation  even  of  this  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  so  unusual  and  unconventional 
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was  the  field  of  his  operations.  The 
remainder  of  his  life,  full  of  incident 
and  absolutely  free  from  one  barren 
spot,  and  withal  so  influential,  admits 
of  but  the  briefest  notice.  Hamilton’s 
reason  for  retiring  from  office  was  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  a  wife  and  six 
children,  for  his  official  life  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  his  previous  savings.  He 
stepped  at  once,  on  the  strength  of  his 
great  national  reputation,  into  a  practice 
even  larger  than  the  one  he  had  left  on 
entering  the  Cabinet.  For  the  remain¬ 
ing  eleven  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
But  though  busily  engaged  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  every  spare  moment  he  gave  to  the 
service  of  his  party,  of  which,  till  its 
downfall  in  1800,  he  was  the  virtual 
though  unofficial  leader.  Indeed,  it 
was  his  irresistible  and  preponderating 
influence  that,  through  the  breeding  of 
internal  jealousies,  caused  in  a  great 
measure  its  ultimate  ruin. 

When  Washington  retired  from  the 
Presidency,  Hamilton  was  felt  by  all, 
himself  included,  to  be  too  strong  a 
man  for  the  Federal  nomination. 
Adams,  therefore,  became  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate,  with  Jefferson  as  Vice.  The  latter 
blow  to  the  Federal  Party  Hamilton 
l^ad  tried  to  stave  off  by  advocating  a 
certain  system  of  voting  which  Adams, 
who  was  a  testy,  obstinate  man,  con¬ 
strued  incorrectly  into  an  attempt  to 
bring  in  Pinckney  above  himself.  The 
dissensions  occasioned  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  want  of  tact  and  jealousy  of 
Hamilton’s  influence  in  the  Federal 
Party  did  not,  however,  begin  just  yet. 
Jay  had  brought  back  a  treaty  from 
England  which  did  not  satisfy  even  the 
English  party,  while  it  raised  a  storm 
of  indignation  throughout  the  country. 
Washington,  however,  grandly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  popularity,  felt  that  the  treaty 
should  be  ratified.  Hamilton  was  in 
accord  with  him,  and  once  more  war 
was  averted.  Hardly  was  this  question 
settled,  however,  when,  through  Mon¬ 
roe’s  blundering,  things  got  into  such  a 
bad  state  with  France  that  Pinckney, 
the  next  envoy,  was  refused  a  reception. 
The  whole  nation  was  at  length  roused 
against  its  old  ally,  and  the  Federals, 
who  had  been  consistently  anti-French, 
were  borne  upward  to  greater  power 
than  ever.  War  seemed  imminent,  and 


so  great  had  been  the  reaction  that  it 
was  even  popular.  Washington,  stipu¬ 
lating  that  he  should  remain  at  Mount 
Vernon  till  the  army  was  in  the  field, 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with 
Hamilton  next  in  order.  Once  more 
the  latter  was  called  from  the  law  courts 
to  organize  armies  and  to  plan  fortifica¬ 
tions.  We  find  him  (Rafting  Army 
Bills  for  Washington  to  present  to  Con¬ 
gress,  firing  off  circulars  to  put  down 
intemperance  and  duelling  among  the 
troops,  and  in  1799  coming  forward 
with  matured  plans  and  complete  prep¬ 
arations  for  an  invasion  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  France,  however,  this  time 
made  overtures,  and  war  was  again 
averted. 

Many  of  the  Federal  Party,  elated 
with  success,  had  outstripped  now  even 
Hamilton’s  views  in  the  strength  of 
their  measures.  They  proposed  to  re¬ 
fuse  citizenship  altogether  to  foreigners, 
and  carried,  with  Hamilton’s  consent, 
however,  a  Bill  for  banishing  suspected 
foreigners  from  the  country.  They 
even  inclined  to  high-handed  measures 
with  the  liberty  of  a  rather  rebellious 
press.  This  Hamilton  firmly  resisted. 
Jefferson  all  this  time  is  working  un¬ 
ceasingly,  but  silently,  to  rouse  sus¬ 
picions  throughout  the  country  of  mon¬ 
archical  designs  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Federal  Party,  puffed 
out  with  success,  begins  to  divide 
against  itself,  plainly  indicating  that  ap¬ 
proaching  downfall  which  the  elections 
of  1800  actually  witnessed.  The  con¬ 
flict  is  close,  and  turns  upon  the  issue 
in  New  York,  and  particularly  in  the 
city.  Hamilton  throws  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  fray.  In  the  petty 
arena,  however,  of  “  ward  ”  politics  he 
was  never  an  adept.  The  Democratic 
candidate,  the  notorious  Aaron  Burr, 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  dirty  paths  of 
the  even  then  corrupt  politics  of  New 
York,  is  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  The 
Federal  administration  collapses.  The 
Democrats  under  Jefferson,  now  rising 
to  the  height  of  his  glory  and  popularity, 
assume  the  reins  of  government. 

Hamilton,  who  honestly  thought  that 
the  domination  of  the  Democratic  Party 
meant  French  anarchy  and  ideas  de¬ 
structive  of  true  Anglo-Saxon  liberty, 
was  betrayed  by  the  first  passion  of  de¬ 
feat  into  one  or  two  acts  of  indiscretion. 
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but  his  calmer  judgment  soon  returned, 
and  the  last  exertion  of  his  political  in¬ 
fluence  is  characteristic  of  his  true 
patriotic  instincts.  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  received  an  equal 
number  of  votes.  This  threw  the  de¬ 
cision  into  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  The  .Federalists,  exasperated 
by  defeat,  proposed  to  revenge  them¬ 
selves  on  their  arch-enemy  Jefferson  by 
giving  their  votes  to  Burr,  and  turning 
the  scale  in  his  favor.  Hamilton, 
though  the  special  object  through  life 
of  Jefferson’s  rancorous  animosity, 
knew  Burr  to  be  a  bad  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  man,  destitute  of  patriotism  and 
true  ability.  He  now  came  forward, 
prevented  the  Federal  scheme,  and 
secured  the  election  of  his  great  rival  as 
President. 

There  was  little  now  left  for  Hamil¬ 
ton,  as  a  public  man,  to  do.  As  a 
lawyer  he  continued  gathering  increasing 
fame.  A  popular  notion  at  length  be¬ 
came  rife  that  he  had  only  to  exert  him¬ 
self  to  convince  any  judge  and  jury. 
When  occasional  opportunity,  however, 
offered  to  be  of  service  to  his  party, 
now  in  feeble  opposition,  he  never  let  it 
slip.  Burr,  in  spite  of  a  certain  kind 
of  ability,  soon  found  he  was  no  match 
for  the  subtle  Jefferson,  who  was  rightly 
anxious  to  drive  him  from  power. 

In  1804  New  England  was  murmuring 
secession.  Burr,  whose  politics  were 
purely  dictated  by  visions  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  thought  he  saw  a  possi¬ 
ble  Northern  Confederacy,  with  himself 
as  President,  and,  with  that  in  view, 
stood  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York.  Hamilton  had  no  feeling  of 
rivalry  with  Burr.  He  simply  despised 
him  as  a  scoundrel.  Shrinking  from 
the  thought  of  such  a  man  at  the  head 
of  his  own  State,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  election,  and  so  divided  his  party 
as  to  give  the  victory  to  the  other 
Democratic  candidate,  who  was  at  least 
a  respectable  roan.  Burr,  who  had 
already  been  thwarted  by  Hamilton  in 
the  matter  of  a  diplomatic  post,  deliber¬ 
ately  planned  revenge.  His  fortunes 
were  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  and  he 


calculated  that  if  he  killed  Hamilton 
they  could  hardly  be  made  worse,  even 
by  the  obloquy  that  would  fall  on  him. 
He  selected  some  allusion  to  himself  in 
one  of  Hamilton’s  election  speeches, 
and  challenged  him.  Whether  Hamil¬ 
ton  might  have  fairly  refused  to  meet 
him  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy  ever  since.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  he  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  challenge.  That 
he  deliberately  and  calmly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so 
is  evident  from  his  own  statements. 
Burr  prepared  for  the  meeting  by  prac¬ 
tising  in  his  garden  at  a  mark,  Hamilton 
by  putting  his  own  and  his  clients’ 
affairs  in  order,  and  by  writing  farewell 
letters  to  his  wife  full  of  devotion  and 
the  most  touching  pathos.  They  met 
on  a  warm  July  morning  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  Hamilton  fell  at  the 
first  fire  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
carried  home,  and  died,  after  a  few 
hours  of  intense  agony,  surrounded  by 
his  family.  Burr  departed  to  engage  in 
those  acts  of  treason  which,  together 
with  this  dastardly  act,  have  made  his 
name  a  household  word  to  all  gener¬ 
ations  of  Americans,  and  ultimately  to 
die  in  a  London  garret.  When  the 
news  of  Hamilton’s  death  was  known  ^ 
great  outcry  of  indignation  went  up 
from  every  corner  of  the  land.  Men 
forgot  ther  differences,  and  remembered 
only  that  a  great  statesman  and  patriot 
had  fallen.  Even  in  those  days  of 
duelling,  the  conviction  that  a  valuable 
life  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  was 
so  strong  that  the  excitement  was  only 
comparable  to  that  occasioned  in  recent 
times  by  the  deaths  of  Lincoln  and 
Garfield.  Thus,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  very  prime  of 
his  life,  died  this  illustrious  man. 
Without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
Hamilton’s  personal  genius,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  on  behalf  of  his  historical  posi¬ 
tion,  that  had  he  fallen  in  the  trenches 
of  Yorktown  the  whole  course  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  and  American  development 
must  have  been  widely  different. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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Among  the  judgments  of  his  contem- 
poraiies  which  make  a  sort  of  Inferno 
of  the  posthumous  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  that  passed  upon  Christopher 
North”  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  interesting,  and  perhaps  on  the 
whole  the  fairest.  There  is  enough  and 
to  spare  of  onesidedness  in  it,  and  of 
the  harshness  which  comes  from  onesid¬ 
edness.  But  it  is  hardly  at  all  sour, 
and,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
point  of  view,  by  no  means  unjust.  The 
whole  is  interesting  from  the  literary  side, 
but  as  it  fills  two  large  pages  it  is  much 
too  long  to  quote.  The  personal  de¬ 
scription,  '*  the  broadshouldered  state¬ 
ly  bulk  of  the  man  struck  me  :  his  dash¬ 
ing  eye,  copious  dishevelled  head  of 
hair,  and  rapid  unconcerned  progress 
like  that  of  a  plough  through  stubble," 
is  characteristically  graphic,  and  far  the 
best  of  the  numerous  pen  sketches  of 
“  the  Professor.”  As  for  the  criticism, 
the  following  is  the  kernel  passage  of 
it 

“  Wilson  had  much  nobleness  of  heart  and 
many  traits  of  noble  genius,  but  the  central  tie- 
beam  seemed  wanting  always  ;  very  long  ag' 

I  perceived  in  him  the  must  irreconcilable  con¬ 
tradictions  :  Toryism  with  sansculottism  ; 
Methodism  of  a  sort  with  total  incredulity  ;  a 
noble  loyal  and  religious  nature  not  strong 
enough  to  vanquish  the  perverse  element  it  is 
born  into.  Hence  a  being  all  split  into  pre¬ 
cipitous  chasms  and  the  wildest  volcanic 
tumults  ;  rocks  overgrown  indeed  with  tropical 
luxuriance  of  leaf  and  flower  but  knit  together 
at  the  bottom— that  was  my  old  figure  of  speech 
— only  by  an  ocean  of  whiskey  punch.  On  these 
terms  nothing  can  be  done.  Wilson  seems  to 
me  always  by  far  the  most  gifted  of  our  liter¬ 
ary  men  either  then  or  still.  And  yet  intrinsi¬ 
cally  he  has  written  nothing  that  can  endure. 
The  central  gift  was  wanting.” 

Something  in  the  unfavorable  part  of 
this  must  no  doubt  be  set  down  to  the 
critic’s  usual  forgetfulness  of  his  own 
admirable  dictum,  “he  is  not  thou  but 
himself  ;  other  than  thou."  John  was 
quite  other  than  Thomas,  and  Thomas 
judged  him  somewhat  summarily  as  if 
he  were  a  failure  of  a  Thomas.  Yet  the 
criticism,  if  partly  harsh  and  as  a  whole 
somewhat  incomplete,  is  true  enough. 
Wilson  has  written  “  intrinsically  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  endure,"  if  it  be  judged  by 


any  severe  test.  An  English  Diderot, 
he  must  bear  a  harder  version  of  the 
judgment  on  Diderot,  that  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  good  pages  but  no  good  book.  Only 
very  rarely  has  he  even  written  good 
pages,  in  the  sense  of  pages  good 
throughout.  The  almost  inconceivable 
haste  with  which  he  wrote  (he  is  credited 
with  having  on  one  occasion  actually 
written  fifty-six  pages  of  print  for 
“  Blackwood  ”  in  two  days,  and  in  the 
years  of  its  double  numbers  he  often 
contributed  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  hfty  pages  in  a  single  month) 
— this  prodigious  haste  would  not  of 
itself  account  for  the  puerilities,  the 
touches  of  bad  taste,  the  false  pathos, 
the  tedious  burlesque,  the  more  tedious 
jactation  which  disfigure  his  work.  A 
man  writing  against  time  may  be  driven 
to  dulness,  or  commonplace,  or  inele¬ 
gance  of  style  ;  but  he  need  never  com¬ 
mit  any  of  the  faults  just  noticed.  They 
were  due  beyond  doubt  in  Wilson’s  case 
to  a  natural  idiosyncrasy,  the  great  char¬ 
acteristic  of  which  Carlyle  has  happily 
hit  off  in  the  phrase,  “  want  of  a  tie- 
beam,”  whether  he  has  or  has  not  been 
charitable  in  suggesting  that  the  missing 
link  was  supplied  by  whiskey  punch. 
The  least  attractive  point  abbut  Wilson’s 
work  is  undoubtedly  what  his  censor 
elsewhere  describes  as  his  habit  of 
“  giving  a  kick  ”  to  many  men  and 
things.  There  is  no  more  unpleasant 
feature  of  the  “  Noctes  ”  than  the  ap¬ 
parent  inability  of  the  writer  to  refrain 
from  sly  “  kicks  "  even  at  the  objects 
of  his  greatest  veneration.  A  kind  of 
mania  of  detraction  seizes  him  at  times, 
a  mania  which  some  of  his  admirers  have 
more  kindly  than  wisely  endeavored  to 
shuffle  off  as  a  humorous  dramatic  touch 
intentionally  administered  to  him  by  his 
Eidolon  North.  The  most  disgraceful, 
perhaps  the  only  really  disgraceful,  in¬ 
stance  of  this  is  the  carping  and  offen¬ 
sive  criticism  of  Scott’s  “  Demonology,” 
written  and  published  at  a  time  when 
Sir  Walter’s  known  state  of  health  and 
fortunes  might  have  protected  him  even 
from  an  enemy,  much  more  from  a 
friend,  and  a  deeply  obliged  friend  such 
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as  Wilson.  Nor  is  this  the  only  fling  at 
Scott.  Wordsworth,  much  more  vulner¬ 
able,  is  also  much  more  frequently  as* 
sailed  ;  and  even  Shakespeare  does  not 
come  off  scot-free  when  Wilson  is  in  his 
ugly  moods. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  saying  that  Scott  or  Words¬ 
worth  or  Shakespeare  may  not  be  criti¬ 
cised.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  criti¬ 
cism  is  done  which  is  the  crime  ;  and 
for  these  acts  of  literary  high  treason, 
or  at  least  leasing-making,  as  well  as  for 
all  Wilson’s  other  faults,  nothing  seems 
to  me  so  much  responsible  as  the  want 
of  bottom  which  Carlyle  notes.  1  do 
not  think  that  Wilson  had  any  solid 
fund  of  principles,  putting  morals  and 
religion  aside,  either  in  politics  or  in 
literature.  He  liked  and  he  hated  much 
and  strongly,  and  being  a  healthy  creat¬ 
ure  he  on  the  whole  liked  the  right 
things  and  hated  the  wrong  ones  ;  but 
it  was  for  the  most  part  a  merely  in¬ 
stinctive  liking  and  hatred,  quite  unco¬ 
ordinated  and  by  no  means  unlikely  to 
pass  the  next  moment  into  hatred  or 
liking  as  the  case  might  be. 

These  are  grave  faults.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  that  pleasure  which 
is  to  be  got  from  literature  (and  this, 
like  one  or  two  former  papers  of  mine 
in  this  magazine,  is  mainly  an  effort  in 
literary  hedonism,  a  contribution  to  the 
almanac  of  the  literary  gourmand) 
Wilson  stands  very  high,  indeed  so  high 
that  he  can  be  ranked  only  below  the 
highest.  He  who  will  enjoy  him  must 
be  an  intelligent  voluptuary,  and  espe¬ 
cially  well  versed  in  the  art  of  skipping. 
When  Wilson  begins  to  talk  fine,  when 
he  begins  to  wax  pathetic,  and  when  he 
gets  into  many  others  of  his  numerous 
altitudes,  it  will  behove  the  reader,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  tastes,  to  skip  with 
discretion  and  vigor.  If  he  cannot  do 
this,  if  his  eye  is  not  wary  enough,  or  if 
his  conscience  forbids  him  to  obey  his 
eyes’  warnings,  Wilson  is  not  for  him. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Skelton  has  tried  to 
make  a  “  Comedy  of  the  ‘  Noctes  Am- 
brosianae,’ '*  in  which  the  skipping  is 
done  ready  to  hand.  But  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  the  author  of  “  Tha- 
latta”  the  process  is  not,  at  least  speak¬ 
ing  according  to  my  judgment,  success¬ 
ful.  No  one  can  really  taste  *  that 
eccentric  book  unless  he  reads  it  as  a 


whole  ;  its  humors  arbitrarily  separated 
and  cut  and  dried  are  nearly  unintelli¬ 
gible.  Indeed  Professor  Perrier’s  orig¬ 
inal  attempt  to  give  Wilson’s  work  only, 
and  not  all  of  that  work  when  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  mixed  with  others',  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  a  mistake.  But  of 
that  further,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  ‘‘  Noctes”  themselves. 

Wilson’s  life,  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  a  very  happy  one  and  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  eventfulness,  can  be 
summarized  pretty  briefly,  especially  as 
a  full  account  of  it  is  available  in  the 
very  delightful  work  of  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Gordon.  Born  in  1785,  the  son 
of  a  rich  manufacturer  of  Paisley  and  a 
mother  who  boasted  gentle  blood,  he 
was  brought  up  first  in  the  house  of  a 
country  minister  (whose  parish  he  has 
made  famous  in  several  sketches),  then 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  then 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
early  left  possessor  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  his  first  love,  a  certain 
“  Margaret,”  having  proved  unkind,  he 
established  himself  at  Elleray  on  Win¬ 
dermere  and  entered  into  all  the  Lake 
society.  Before  very  long  (he  was 
twenty-six  at  the  time)  he  married  Miss 
Jane  Penny,  daughter  of  a  Liverpool 
merchant,  and  kept  open  house  at  El¬ 
leray  for  some  years.  Then  his  fortune 
disappeared  in  the  keeping  of  a  dishon¬ 
est  relation,  and  he  had,  in  a  way,  his 
livelihood  to  make.  I  say  “  in  a  way,” 
because  the  wind  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  tempered  to  this  shorn  but 
robust  lamb.  He  had  not  even  to  give 
up  Elleray,  though  he  could  not  live 
there  in  his  old  style.  He  had  a  mother 
who  was  able  and  willing  to  entertain 
him  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  sole  under¬ 
standing  that  he  did  not  ”  turn  Whig,” 
of  which  there  was  very  little  danger. 
He  was  enabled  to  keep  not  too  ex¬ 
hausting  or  anxious  terms  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  at  the  Scottish  bar  ;  and  before 
long  he  was  endowed,  against  the  in¬ 
finitely  superior  claims  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  by  sheer  force  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  influence,  with  the 
very  lucrative  Professorship  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  But  even  before  this  he  had 
been  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
”  cultivating  literature  on  a  little  oat¬ 
meal  ”  by  his  connection  with  “  Black- 
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wood’s  Magazine.”  The  story  of  that 
maKazine  has  often  been  told  ;  never  per¬ 
haps  quite  fully,  but  sufficiently.  Wil¬ 
son  was  not  at  any  time,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  editor  ;  and  a  statement  under  his 
own  hand  avers  that  he  never  received 
any  editorial  pay,  and  was  sometimes 
subject  to  that  criticism  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  all  men  know  from  a  famous 
letter  of  Scott’s,  was  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  rather  indiscreetly. 
But  for  a  very  great  number  of  years 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  held  a  kind 
of  quasi-editorial  position  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  censorship  of  other  men’s 
work  and  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  un¬ 
limited  right  of  printing  his  own.  For 
some  time  the  even  more  masterful  spirit 
of  Lockhart  (against  whom  by  the  way 
Mrs.  Gordon  seems  to  have  had  a  rather 
unreasonable  prejudice)  qualified  his 
control  over  “  Maga.”  But  Lockhart's 
promotion  to  the  “  Quarterly  ”  removed 
this  influence,  and  from  1825  (speak¬ 
ing  roughly)  to  1835  Wilson  was  su¬ 
preme.  The  death  of  William  Black¬ 
wood  and  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in 
the  last  named  year,  and  of  his  own 
wife  in  1837  (the  latter  a  blow  from 
which  he  never  recovered)  strongly  af¬ 
fected  not  his  control  over  the  publi¬ 
cation  but  his  desire  to  control  it  ;  and 
after  1839  his  contributions  (save  in  the 
years  1845  and  1848)  were  very  few. 
Ill  health  and  broken  spirits  disabled 
him.  and  in  1852  he  had  to  resign  his 
professorship,  dying  two  years  later  after 
some  months  of  almost  total  prostra¬ 
tion.  Of  the  rest  of  the  deeds  of  Chris¬ 
topher,  and  of  his  pugilism,  and  of  his 
learning,  and  of  his  pedestrian  exploits, 
and  of  his  fishing,  and  of  his  cock-fight¬ 
ing,  and  of  his  hearty  enjoyment  of  life 
generally,  the  books  of  the  chronicles  of 
Mrs.  Gordon,  and  still  more  the  twelve 
volumes  of  his  works  and  the  un-re- 
printed  contributions  to  “  Blackwood  ” 
shall  tell. 

It  is  with  those  works  that  our  princi¬ 
pal  business  is,  and  some  of  them  we 
will  take  the  liberty  of  at  once  dismiss¬ 
ing.  His  poems  are  now  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  very  few  mortals.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  bad,  for  they  are  not ;  but 
that  they  are  almost  wholly  without  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  came  just  late  enough  to 
have  got  the  seed  of  the  great  romantic 
revival ;  and  his  verse  work  is  rarely 


more  than  the  work  of  a  clever  man  who 
has  partly  learnt  and  partly  divined  the 
manner  of  Burns,  Scott,  Campbell, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  the 
rest.  Nor  to  my  fancy  are  his  prose 
tales  of  much  more  value.  I  read  them 
many  years  ago  and  cared  little  for 
them.  I  re-read,  or  attempted  to  re¬ 
read,  them  the  other  day  and  cared  less. 
There  seems  from  the  original  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  edition  of  his  works  to 
have  been  an  intention  of  editing  the 
course  of  moral  philosophy  which,  with 
more  or  fewer  variations,  obtained  him 
the  agreeable  income  of  a  thousand  a 
year  or  so  for  thirty  years.  But  whether 
(as  Mrs.  Gordon  seems  to  hint)  the 
notes  were  in  too  dilapidated  and 
chaotic  a  condition  for  use,  or  whether 
Professor  Ferrier,  his  son-in-law  and 
editor  (himself,  with  Dean  Mansel,  the 
last  of  the  exact  philosophers  of  Britain), 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  printing  anything 
so  merely  literary,  or  what  it  was  I 
know  not — at  any  rate  they  do  not  now 
figure  in  the  list.  This  leaves  us  ten 
volumes  of  collected  works,  to  wit,  four 
of  the  “  Noctes  Ambrosian®,  ”  four  of 
“  Essays  Critical  and  Imaginative,” 
and  two  of  ”  The  Recreations  of  Chris¬ 
topher  North,”  all  with  a  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  reprinted  from  ”  Blackwood.” 
Mrs.  Gordon  filially  groans  because  the 
reprint  was  not  more  extensive,  and 
without  endorsing  her  own  very  high 
opinion  of  her  father’s  work,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  agree  with  her.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  from  the  essays  are  ex¬ 
cluded  three  out  of  the  four  chief  criti¬ 
cal  series  which  Wilson  wrote — that  on 
Spenser,  praised  by  a  writer  so  little 
given  to  reckless  praise  as  Hallam,  the 
”  Specimens  of  British  Critics  ”  and  the 
”  Dies  Boreales,” — leaving  only  the 
series  on  Homer  with  its  quasi-Appendix 
on  the  Greek  Dramatists,  and  the 
”  Noctes  ”  themselves. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ”  Noctes 
Ambrosian®”  are  not  easy  things  to 
commend  to  the  modern  reader,  if  I 
may  use  the  word  commend  in  its  proper 
sense  and  with  no  air  of  patronage. 
Even  Scotchmen  (perhaps,  indeed, 
Scotchmen  most  of  all)  are  wont  nowa¬ 
days  to  praise  them  rather  apologetical¬ 
ly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  their 
editor  and  abridger  Mr.  Skelton.  Like 
most  other  very  original  things  they 
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drew  after  them  a  flock  of  imbecile  imi> 
rations  ;  and  up  to  the  present  day  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
Scotland  must  know  or  recently  remem* 
ber  dreary  compositions  in  corrupt  fol* 
lowing  of  the  “  Noctes"  with  exagger¬ 
ated  attempts  at  Christopher’s  worst 
mannerisms,  and  invariably  including  a 
ghastly  caricature  of  the  Shepherd. 
Even  in  themselves  they  abound  in 
stumbling-blocks,  which  are  perhaps 
multiplied,  at  least  at  the  threshold,  by 
the  arbitrary  separation  in  Perrier’s 
edition  of  Wilson’s  part,  and  not  all  his 
part,  from  the  whole  series  ;  eighteen 
numbers  being  excluded  bodily  to  begin 
with,  while  many  more  and  parts  of 
more  are  omitted  subsequently.  The 
critical  mistake  of  this  is  evident,  for 
much  of  the  machinery  and  all  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  “  Noctes”  were  given  to, 
not  by,  Wilson,  and  in  all  probability  he 
accepted  them  not  too  willingly.  The 
origin  of  the  fantastic  personages,  the 
creation  of  which  was  a  perfect  mania 
with  the  early  contributors  to  “  Black¬ 
wood,”  and  who  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
too  often  a  nuisance  to  modern  readers, 
is  rather  dubious.  Maginn’s  friends 
have  claimed  the  origination  of  the 
“Noctes”  proper,  and  of  its  well- 
known  motto  paraphrased  from  Phocy- 
lides,  for  “  The  Doctor,”  or,  if  his  chief 
“  Blackwood  ’  ’  designation  be  preferred, 
for  the  Ensign — Ensign  O’ Doherty. 
Professor  Perrier,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  shown  a  not  unnatural  but  by  no 
means  critical  or  exact  desire  to  hint 
that  Wilson  invented  the  whole.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  real  original  is  to 
be  found  in  the  actual  suppers  at  “  Am¬ 
brose’s.”  These  Lockhart  had  de¬ 
scribed  in  “  Peter’s  Letters  ”  before  the 
appearance  of  the  first  “  Noctes  ”  (the 
reader  must  not  be  shocked,  the  false 
concord  is  invariable  in  the  book  itself) 
and  not  long  after  the  establishment  of 
“  Maga.”  As  was  the  case  with  the 
magazine  generally  the  early  numbers 
were  extremely  local  and  extremely  per¬ 
sonal.  Wilson’s  glory  is  that  he  to  a 
great  extent,  though  not  wholly,  lifted 
them  out  of  this  rut,  when  he  became 
the  chief  if  not  the  sole  writer  after 
Lockhart’s  removal  to  London,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  personages,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  three  strongly  marked  and 
very  dramatic  characters,  Christopher 


North  himself,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
and  “  Tickler.”  All  these  three  were 
in  a  manner  portraits,  but  no  one  is  a 
mere  photograph  from  a  single  person. 
On  the  whole,  however,  1  suspect  that 
Christopher  North  is  a  much  closer  like¬ 
ness,  if  not  of  what  Wilson  himself  was, 
yet  at  any  rate  of  what  he  would  have 
liked  to  be,  than  some  of  his  apologists 
maintain.  These  charitable  souls  ex¬ 
cuse  the  egotism,  the  personality,  the 
violence,  the  inconsistency,  the  absurd 
assumption  of  omniscience  and  Admir- 
able-Crichtonism,  on  the  plea  that 
“  Christopher  ”  is  only  the  ideal  Editor 
and  not  the  actual  Professor.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Wilson,  who,  like  all  men  of 
humor,  must  have  known  his  own 
foibles,  not  unfrequently  satirizes  them  ; 
but  it  is  clear  from  his  other  work  and 
from  his  private  letters  that  they  were 
his  foibles.  The  figure  of  the  .Shep¬ 
herd,  who  is  the  chief  speaker  and  on 
the  whole  the  most  interesting,  is  a 
more  debateable  one.  It  is  certain  that 
many  of  Hogg’s  friends,  and  in  his 
touchy  moments  he  himself,  considered 
that  a  great  liberty  was  taken  with  him, 
if  not  that  (as  the  “  Quarterly”  put  it 
in  a  phrase  which  evidently  made  Wilson 
very  angry)  he  was  represented  as  a 
mere  “  boozing  buffoon.”  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
Shepherd  never  did  in  prose  and  in  his 
own  name  (he  was  a  very  pretty  dialect 
poet)  anything  that  exhibited  half  the 
power  over  thought  and  language  which 
is  shown  in  the  best  passages  of  his 
“  Noctes  ”  eidolon.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  described  as  having  happened 
to  him  are  historically  known  as  having 
happened  to  Wilson  himself,  and  his 
sentiments  are  much  more  the  writer’s 
than  the  speaker’s.  At  the  same  time 
the  admirably  imitated  patois  and  the 
subtle  rendering  of  Hogg’s  very  well 
known  foibles  —  his  inordinate  and 
stupendous  vanity,  his  proneness  to  take 
liberties  with  his  betters,  his  irritable 
temper,  and  the  rest — give  a  false  air  of 
identity  which  is  very  noteworthy.  The 
third  {portrait  is  said  to  have  l^en  the 
furthest  from  life,  except  in  some  physi¬ 
cal  peculiarities,  of  the  three.  “  Tick¬ 
ler,”  whose  original  was  Wilson’s 
maternal  uncle  Robert  Sym,  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  “writer,”  and  something  of  a 
humorist  in  the  flesh,  is  very  skilfully 
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made  to  hold  (without  being  anything 
of  a  “  stick  ”)  the  position  of  common- 
sense  intermediary  between  the  two 
originals,  North  and  the  Shepherd.  He 
has  his  own  peculiarities,  but  he  has  also 
a  habit  of  bringing  his  friends  down  from 
their  altitudes  in  a  Voltairian  fashion 
which  is  of  immense  use  to  the  dia¬ 
logues.  The  few  occasional  interlocu¬ 
tors  are  of  little  moment,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  ;  and  the  only  female  characters, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Gentle,  would  have  been 
very  much  better  away.  They  are  not 
in  the  least  lifelike,  and  usually  exhibit 
the  namby-pambiness  into  which  Wilson 
too  often  fell  when  he  wished  to  be  re¬ 
fined  and  pathetic.  The  "  English  ” 
or  half  English  characters,  who  come  in 
sometimes  as  foils,  are  also  rather  of  the 
stick,  sticky.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
interruptions  of  Ambrose,  the  host,  and 
his  household,  though  a  little  farcical, 
are  well  judged.  And  of  the  one  ex¬ 
ception  above  mentioned,  the  live 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  who  is  brought  in 
without  disguise  or  excuse  in  some  of 
the  very  best  of  the  series,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  the  imitation  of  his  written 
style  is  extraordinary,  and  that  men  who 
knew  his  conversation  say  that  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  that  is  more  extraordinary  still. 

The  same  designed  exaggeration 
which  some  uncritical  persons  have 
called  Rabelaisian  (not  noticing  that  the 
very  fault  of  the  “  Noctes"  is  that,  un¬ 
like  Rabelais,  their  author  mixes  up 
probabilities  and  improbabilities  so  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  jarring)  is  maintained 
throughout  the  scenery  and  etceteras. 
The  comfortable  but  modest  accommo¬ 
dations  of  Ambrose's  hotels  in  Gabriel's 
Road  and  Picardy  Place  are  turned  into 
abo'des  of  not  particularly  tasteful  luxury 
which  put  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  famous 
upholstery  to  shame,  and  remind  one  of 
what  they  probably  suggested,  Edgar 
Poe's  equally  famous  and  much  more 
terrible  sketch  of  a  model  drawing-room. 
All  the  plate  is  carefully  described  as 
“  silver  if  it  had  been  gold  there 
might  have  been  some  humor  in  it. 
The  “  wax  ’*  candles  and  “  silken  ” 
curtains  (if  they  had  been  “  Arabian 
Nights"  lamps  and  oriental  drapery  the 
same  might  be  said)  are  always  insisted 
on.  If  there  is  any  joke  here  it  seems 
to  lie  in  the  contrast  with  Wilson's  act¬ 
ual  habits,  which  were  very  simple.  For 


instance,  he  gives  us  a  gorgeous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus  of  North's  solitary 
confinement  when  writing  for  ‘‘  Black¬ 
wood  his  daughter’s  unvarnished  ac¬ 
count  of  the  same  process  agrees  exactly 
as  to  time,  rate  of  production,  and  so 
forth,  but  substitutes  water  for  the  old 
hock  and  "  Scots  pint  "  (magnum)  of 
claret,  a  dirty  little  terra-cotta  inkstand 
for  the  silver  utensil  of  the  ‘‘  Noctes," 
and  a  single  large  tallow  candle  for 
Christopher’s  "  floods  of  light.”  He 
carried  the  whim  so  far  as  to  construct 
for  himself — his  "Noctes"  self — an 
imaginary  hall-by-the-sca  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth  (which  in  the  same  way  seems 
to  have  had  an  actual  resemblance,  half 
of  likeness,  half  of  contrast,  to  the  act¬ 
ual  Elleray)  and  to  enlarge  his  own 
comfortable  town  house  in  Gloucester 
Place  to  a  sort  of  fairy  palace  in  Morav 
Place.  But  that  which  has  most  puz¬ 
zled  and  shocked  readers  are  the  spe¬ 
cially  Gargantuan  passages  relating  to 
eating  and  drinking.  The  comments 
made  on  this  seem  (he  was  anything  but 
patient  of  criticism)  to  have  annoyed 
Wilson  very  much  ;  and  in  some  of  the 
later  "  Noctes”  he  drops  hints  that  the 
whole  is  mere  barroecide  business.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  same  criticism  applies  to 
this  as  to  the  uphols»ery — the  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  "  done  too  natural.”  The  Shep¬ 
herd’s  consumption  of  oysters  not  by 
dozens  but  by  fifties,  the  allowance  of 
"  six  common  kettles  full  of  water''  for 
the  night’s  toddy  ration  of  the  three. 
North’s  above-mentioned  bottle  of  old 
hock  at  dinner  and  magnum  of  claret 
after,  the  dinners  and  suppers  and 
"  whets"  which  appear  so  often  ; — all 
these  stop  short  of  the  actually  incredi¬ 
ble,  and  are  nothing  more  than  extreme¬ 
ly  convivial  men  of  the  time,  who  were 
also  large  eaters,  would  have  actually 
consumed.  Lord  Alvanley’s  three 
hearty  suppers,  the  exploits  of  the  old 
meml^r  of  Parliament  in  Boz’s  sketch 
of  Bellamy’s  (I  forget  his  real  name, 
but  he  was  not  a  myth),  and  other  things 
might  be  quoted  to  show  that  there  is  a 
fatal  verisimilitude  in  the  Ambrosian 
feasts  which  may,  or  may  not,  make 
them  shocking  (they  don’t  shock  me), 
but  which  certainly  takes  them  out  of 
the  category  of  merely  humorous  exag¬ 
geration.  The  Shepherd’s  "jugs,” 
numerous  as  they  are  (and  by  the  way 
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the  Shepherd  propounds  two  absolutely 
contradictory  theories  of  toddy-making, 
one  of  which,  according  to  the  instruc* 
tions  of  my  preceptors  in  that  art  who 
lived  within  sight  of  the  hills  that  look 
down  on  Glenlivet,  is  a  damnable  heresy) 
are  not  in  the  least  like  the  **  sett  muiz, 
deux  bussars,  et  sixtupins  ”  of  tripe  that 
Gargamelle  so  rashly  devoured.  There 
are  men  now  living,  and  honored  mem* 
bers  of  society  in  Scotland,  who  admit 
the  soft  impeachment  of  having  drunk 
in  their  youth  twelve  or  fourteen 
"  double”  tumblers  at  a  sitting.  Now 
a  double  tumbler,  be  it  known  to  the 
Southron,  is  a  jorum  of  toddy  to  which 
there  go  two  wineglasses  (of  course  of 
the  old-fashioned  size,  not  our  modern 
goblets)  of  whiskey.  “  Indeed,”  said  a 
humorous  and  indulgent  lady  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Wilson’s,  ”  indeed,  I  really 
think  you  eat  too  many  oysters  at  the 
‘  Noctcs  ;  ’  ”  and  any  one  who  believes 
in  distributive  justice  must  admit  that 
they  did. 

If,  therefore,  the  reader  is  of  the 
modern  cutlet-and-cup-of-coffee  school 
of  feeding,  he  will  no  doubt  find  the 
“  Noctes  ”  most  grossly  and  palpably 
gluttonous.  If  he  be  a  very  superior 
person  he  will  smile  at  the  upholstery. 
If  he  objects  to  horseplay  he  will  be  hor¬ 
rified  at  finding  the  characters  on  one 
occasion  engaging  in  a  regular  “  mill,” 
on  more  than  one  corking  each  other’s 
faces  during  slumber,  sometimes  playing 
at  pyramids  like  the  bounding  brothers 
of  acrobatic  fame,  at  others  indulging  in 
leap-frog  with  the  servants,  permitting 
themselves  practical  jokes  of  all  kinds, 
affecting  to  be  drowned  by  an  explosive 
haggis,  and  so  forth.  Every  now  and 
then  he  will  come  to  a  passage  at  which, 
without  being  superfine  at  all,  he  may 
find  his  gorge  rise ;  though  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  bad  in  the  ”  Noctes” 
as  the  picture  of  the  ravens  eating  a  dead 
Quaker  in  the  ”  Recreations,”  a  picture 
for  which  Wilson  offers  a  very  lame  de¬ 
fence  elsewhere.  He  must  put  all  sorts 
of  prejudice,  literary,  political  and  other, 
in  his  pocket.  He  must  be  prepared 
not  only  for  constant  and  very  scurrilous 
flings  at  “  Cockneys”  (Wilson  extends 
the  term  far  beyond  the  Hunt  and  Haz- 
litt  school,  an  extension  which  to  this 
day  seems  to  give  a  strange  delight  to 
Edinburgh  journalists),  but  for  the 


wildest  heterodoxies  and  inconsistencies 
of  political,  literary  and  miscellaneous 
judgment,  for  much  bastard  verse-prose, 
for  a  good  many  quite  uninteresting 
local  and  ephemeral  allusions,  and,  of 
course,  for  any  quantity  of  Scotch  dia¬ 
lect.  If  all  these  allowances  and  pro¬ 
visos  are  too  many  for  him  to  make,  it 
is  probably  useless  for  him  to  attempt 
the  “Noctes”  at  all.  He  will  pretty 
certainly  set  their  characters  down  with 
the  “  Quarterly  ”  reviewer  as  boozing 
buffoons,  and  decline  the  honor  of  an 
invitation  to  “Ambrose’s”  or  “The 
Lodge,”  to  "  Southside  ”  or  the  tent 
in  Ettrick  forest. 

But  any  one  who  can  accommodate 
himself  to  these  little  matters,  much 
more  any  one  who  can  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  days  merrier,  more  leisurely, 
and  if  not  less  straitlaced  than  our  own, 
yet  lacing  their  laces  in  a  different 
fashion,  will  find  the  “Noctes”  very 
delightful  indeed.  The  mere  high  jinks, 
when  the  secret  of  being  in  the  vein  with 
them  has  been  mastered,  are  seldom  un¬ 
amusing,  and  sometimes  (notably  in  the 
long  swim  out  to  sea  of  Tickler  and  the 
Shepherd)  quite  admirable  fooling.  No 
one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  literary- 
dramatic  can  help,  after  a  few  “  Noctes 
have  been  read,  admiring  the  skill  with 
which  the  characters  are  at  once  typified 
and  individualized,  the  substance  which 
they  acquire  in  the  reader’s  mind,  the 
personal  interest  in  them  which  is  ex¬ 
cited.  And  to  all  this,  peculiarly  suited 
for  an  alterative  in  these  solemn  days, 
has  to  be  added  the  abundance  of  scat¬ 
tered  and  incomplete  but  remarkable 
gems  of  expression  and  thought  that 
come  at  every  few  pages,  sometimes  at 
every  page,  of  the  series. 

Some  of  the  burlesque  narratives 
(such  as  the  Shepherd’s  Mazeppa-like 
ride  on  the  Bonassus)  are  inimitably 
good,  though  they  are  too  often  spoilt 
by  Wilson’s  great  faults  of  prolixity  and 
uncertainty  of  touch.  The  criticisms, 
of  which  there  are  many,  are  also  ex¬ 
tremely  unequal,  but  not  a  few  very  fine 
passages  may  be  found  among  them. 
The  politics,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not 
good  for  much,  even  from  the  Tory 
point  of  view.  But  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  next  to  its  sunshiny 
heartiness  and  humor,  is  to  be  found  in 
innumerable  and  indescribable  bits. 
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phrases,  sentences,  short  paragraphs, 
which  have,  more  than  anything  out  of 
the  dialogues  of  the  very  best  novels, 
the  character  and  charm  of  actual  con¬ 
versation.  To  read  a  “  Noctes  ”  has 
for  those  who  have  the  happy  gift  of 
realizing  literature  not  much  less  than 
the  effect  of  actually  taking  part  in  one 
with  no  danger  of  headache  or  indiges¬ 
tion  after,  and  without  the  risk  of  being 
playfully  corked,  or  required  to  leap  the 
table  for  a  wager,  or  forced  to  extem¬ 
porize  sixteen  stanzas  standing  on  the 
mantelpiece.  There  must  be  some  pe¬ 
culiar  virtue  in  this,  for,  as  is  very  well 
known,  the  usual  dialogue  leaves  the 
reader  more  outside  of  it  than  almost 
any  other  kind  of  literature. 

This  peculiar  charm  is  of  necessity 
wanting  to  the  rest  of  Wilson’s  works, 
and  in  so  far  they  are  inferior  to  the 
“  Noctes  but  they  have  compensa¬ 
tory  merits  of  their  own,  while,  consid¬ 
ered  merely  as  literature,  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  things  in  them  than  anything  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  colloquies  of  those 
men  of  great  gormandizing  abilities — 
Christopher  North,  James  Hogg,  and 
Timothy  Tickler.  Of  the  four  volumes 
of  “  Essays  critical  and  imaginative  ” 
the  fourth,  on  Homer  and  his  transla¬ 
tors,  with  an  unfinished  companion 
piece  on  the  Greek  drama,  stands  by  it¬ 
self,  and  has  indeed,  I  believe,  been 
separately  published.  It  is  well  worth 
reading  through  at  a  sitting,  which  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  every  volume  of  criticism. 
What  is  more,  it  may  I  think  be  put  al¬ 
most  first  in  its  own  division  of  the  art, 
though  whether  that  division  of  the  art 
is  a  high  or  low  one  is  another  question. 
I  should  not  myself  rank  it  very  high. 
With  Wilson  criticism,  at  least  here,  is 
little  more  than  the  eloquent  expression 
of  likes  and  dislikes.  The  long  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  he  deals  with  the  wrath 
of  Achilles  and  with  the  love  of  Calypso, 
though  subject  to  the  general  stricture 
already  more  than  once  passed,  are 
really  beautiful  specimens  of  literary 
enthusiasm  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in 
English  more  calculated  to  initiate  the 
reader,  especially  the  young  reader,  in 
the  love  at  least,  if  not  the  understand¬ 
ing,  of  Homer.  The  same  enthusiastic 
and  obviously  quite  genuine  apprecia¬ 
tion  appears  in  the  essay  on  the  “  Aga- 
.memnon.”  But  of  criticism  as  criticism 


— of  what  has  been  called  tracing  of  lit¬ 
erary  cause  and  effect,  of  any  coherent 
and  co-ordinated  theory  of  the  good  and 
bad  in  verse  and  prose,  and  the  reasons 
of  its  goodness  or  badness,  it  must  be 
said  of  this,  as  of  W'ilson’s  other  critical 
work,  that  it  is  to  be  found  nusquam 
nullibi  nullimodis.  He  can  preach 
(though  with  too  great  volubility,  and 
with  occasional  faults  of  taste)  delight¬ 
ful  sermons  about  what  he  likes  at  the 
moment — for  it  is  by  no  means  always 
the  same  ;  and  he  can  make  formidable 
onslaughts  with  various  weapons  on 
what  he  dislikes — which  again  is  not 
always  the  same.  But  a  man  so  certain 
to  go  off  at  score  whenever  his  likes  or 
dislikes  were  excited,  and  so  absolutely 
unable  to  check  himself  whenever  he 
feels  tempted  thus  to  go  off,  lacks  the 
very  first  qualifications  of  the  critic  : — 
lacks  them,  indeed,  almost  as  much  as 
the  mere  word-grinder  who  looks  to  see 
whether  a  plural  substantive  has  a  singu¬ 
lar  verb,  and  is  satisfied  if  it  has  not, 
and  horrified  if  it  has.  His  most  famous 
sentence,  "  The  Animosities  are  mortal, 
but  the  Humanities  live  forever,"  is  cer¬ 
tainly  noble.  But  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Humanities  had  oftener 
choked  the  Animosities  at  their  birth. 

Wilson’s  criticism  is  to  be  found  more 
or  less  everywhere  in  his  collected  writ¬ 
ings.  I  have  said  that  I  think  it  a  pity 
that,  of  his  longest  critical  attempts, 
only  one  has  been  republished,  and  the 
reason  is  simple.  For  with  an  unequal 
writer  (and  Wilson  is  a  writer  unequalled 
in  his  inequality)  his  best  work  is  as  like¬ 
ly  to  be  found  in  his  worst  book  as  his 
worst  work  in  his  best  book  ;  while  the 
constant  contemplation  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  one  subject  is  more 
likely  than  anything  else  to  dispel  his 
habits  of  digression  and  padding.  But 
the  ubiquity  of  his  criticism  through  the 
ten  volumes  was,  in  the  circumstances 
of  their  editing,  simply  unavoidable. 
He  had  himself  superintended  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds,  which  he  called  ’’  The 
Recreations  of  Christopher  North,’’  and 
this  had  to  be  reprinted  entire.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  that  in  the  ’’  Essays  Critical  and 
Imaginative,”  an  equally  miscellaneous 
character  should  be  observed.  Almost 
everything  given,  and  much  not  given, 
in  the  Works  is  worth  consideration,  but 
for  critical  purposes  a  choice  is  neces- 
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sary.  Let  us  take  the  consolidated  es¬ 
say  on  Wordsworth  (most  of  which  dates 
before  1823),  the  famous  paper  on  Lord, 
then  Mr.,  Tennyson’s  poems  in  1832, 
and  the  generous  palinode  on  Macaulay’s 
Lays  of  1842.  No  three  papers  could 
better  show  Wilson  in  his  three  literary 
stages,  that  of  rather  cautious  tentative 
(for  though  he  was  not  a  very  young 
man  in  1818,  the  date  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Wordsworth  papers,  he  was  a  young 
writer),  that  of  practised  and  unre¬ 
strained  vigor  (for  1832  represents  about 
his  literary  zenith),  and  that  of  reflective 
decadence,  for  by  1842  he  had  ceased  to 
write  habitually,  and  was  already  bowed 
down  by  mental  sorrows  and  physical 
ailments. 

In  the  first  paper,  or  set  of  papers,  it 
is  evident  that  he  is  ambitiously  groping 
after  a  more  systematic  style  of  criti¬ 
cism  than  he  found  in  practice  to  be 
possible  for  him.  Although  he  else¬ 
where  scoffs  at  definitions,  he  tries  to 
formulate  very  precisely  the  genius  of 
Scott,  of  Byron,  and  of  Wordsworth  ; 
he  does  his  best  to  connect  his  individ¬ 
ual  judgments  with  these  formulas  ;  he 
shuns  mere  verbal  criticism,  and  to 
some  extent  mere  exaltation  or  depre¬ 
ciation  of  particular  passages.  But  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  is  ill  at  ease  ; 
and  1  do  not  think  that  any  one  now 
reading  the  essay  can  call  it  a  success¬ 
ful  one,  or  can  attempt  to  rank  it  with 
those  which,  from  different  points  of 
view,  -Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  wrote  about 
Wordsworth.  Indeed,  Hazlitt  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  examples  for  a 
critical  comparison  with  Wilson  ;  both 
being  violent  partisans  and  crotcheteers, 
both  being  animated  with  the  truest 
love  of  poetry,  but  the  one  possessing 
and  the  other  lacking  the  “  tie-beam’ 
of  a  consistent  critical  theory. 

A  dozen  years  later  Wilson  had  cast 
his  slough,  and  had  become  the  auto¬ 
cratic,  freespoken,  self-constituted  dic¬ 
tator,  Christopher  North.  He  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems.  He  knew 
they  were  poetry  ;  that  he  could  not 
help  seeing  and  knowing.  But  they 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  work  of  a 
“"cockney  ’’  (it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  there  ever  was  any  one 
less  of  a  cockney  than  the  author  of 


Mariana’’),  and  he  was  irritated  by 
some  silly  praise  which  had  been  given 
to  them.  So  he  set  to  work,  and  per¬ 
petrated  the  queerest  jumble  of  sound 
and  unsound  criticism  that  exists  in  the 
archives  of  that  art  or  science,  as  far  as 
a  humble  but  laborious  student  and 
practitioner  knoweth.  He  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  help  admiring  “  Ade¬ 
line,”  “Oriana,”  "Mariana,”  “The 
Ode  to  Memory."  Yet  he  had  nothing 
but  scorn  for  the  scarcely  less  exquisite 
"  Mermaid  ’’  and  "  Sea  Fairies  ” — the 
first  few  lines  of  the  latter,  though  it 
was  kept  by  this  and  other  pseudo-criti¬ 
cism  from  the  knowledge  of  half  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  English  readers,  equalling 
anything  that  the  poet  has  ever  done. 
And  only  the  lucky  memory  of  a  remark 
of  Hartley  Coleridge's  (who  never  went 
wrong  in  criticism,  whatever  he  did  in 
life)  saved  him  from  explicitly  damning 
"  the  Dying  Swan,”  which  stands  at  the 
very  head  of  a  whole  class  of  poetry.  In 
all  this  essay,  to  borrow  one  of  his  own 
favorite  words,  he  simply  “  plouters  " 
— splashes  and  flounders  about  without 
any  guidance  of  critical  theory.  Com¬ 
pare,  to  keep  up  the  comparative 
method,  the  paper  with  the  still  more 
famous  and  far  more  deadly  attack  which 
Lockhart  made  a  little  later  in  the 
”  Quarterly.”  There  one  finds  little, 
if  any,  generosity  ;  an  infinitely  more 
cold-blooded  and  deliberate  determina¬ 
tion  to  “  cut  up.”  But  the  critic  (and 
how  quaint  and  pathetic  it  is  to  think 
that  the  said  critic  was  the  author  of  "  I 
ride  from  land  to  land  ”  and  “  When 
youthful  hope  is  fled”)  sees  his  theory 
of  poetry  straight  before  him,  and  never 
takes  his  eye  off  it.  The  individual  cen¬ 
sures  may  be  glaringly  unjust,  but  they 
fit  together  like  the  propositions  of  a 
judgment  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn's. 
The  poet  is  condemned  under  the  statute 
— so  much  the  worse  for  the  statute  per¬ 
haps,  but  that  does  not  matter — and  he 
can  only  plead  No  jurisdiction  ;  whereas 
with  Christopher  it  is  quite  different. 
If  he  does  not  exactly  blunder  right  (and 
he  sometimes  does  that),  he  constantly 
blunders  wrong — goes  wrong,  that  is  to 
say,  without  any  excuse  of  theory  or 
general  view.  That  is  not  criticism. 

We  shall  not  find  matters  much 
mended  from  the  strictly  critical  point 
of  view  when  we  come,  ten  years  later. 
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to  the  article  on  the  Lays."  Here  nature,  who  had  a  singular  gift  in  ex- 
Christopher,  as  I  hold  with  all  respect  pressing  his  love,  has  not  yet  died  ;  and 
to  persons  of  distinction,  is  absolutely  there  is  an  ample  audience  now  for  men 
right.  He  does  not  say  one  word  too  who  can  write  about  athletics,  about 
much  of  the  fire  and  life  of  those  won-  sport,  and  about  scenery.  Nor  is  it 
derful  verses,  of  that  fight  of  all  fights  questionable  that  on  these  subjects  he  is 
— as  far  as  English  verse  goes  except  seen,  on  the  whole,  at  his  best.  True, 
Drayton’s  "  Agincourt  "  and  the  last  his  faults  pursue  him  even  here,  and  are 
canto  of  "  Marmion  as  far  as  Eng-  aggravated  by  a  sort  of  fashion  of  the 
lish  prose  goes  except  some  passages  of  time  which  made  him  elaborately  di- 
Mallory  and  two  or  three  pages  of  gress  into  politics,  into  literature,  even 
Kingsley’s — the  Battle  of  the  Lake  (God  rest  his  soul  !)  into  a  kind  of  quasi- 
Regillus.  The  subject  and  the  swing  professional  and  professorial  sermoniz- 
attracted  him  ;  he  liked  the  fight,  and  ing  on  morals  and  theology  in  the  midst 
he  liked  the  ring  as  of  Sir  Walter  at  his  of  his  sporting  articles.  But  the  metal 
very  best.  But  he  goes  appallingly  more  attractive  of  the  main  subject 
wrong  all  through  on  general  critical  would  probably  recommend  these  papers 
points.  widely  if  they  were  not  scattered  pell- 

Yet,  according  to  his  own  perverse  mell  about  the  "  Essays  Critical  and 
fashion,  he  never  goes  wrong  without  Imaginative,’’ and  the  "  Recreations  of 
going  right.  All  through  in  his  critical  Christopher  North.’’  Speaking  gener- 
work  are  scattered  the  most  intelligent  ally  they  fall  into  three  divisions — essays 
ideas,  the  neatest  phrases,  the  most  ap-  on  sport  in  general,  essays  on  the  Eng- 
preciative  judgments.  How  good  is  it  lish  Lakes,  and  essays  on  the  Scottish 
to  say  that  "  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Highlands.  The  best  of  the  first  class 
though  in  some  sort  it  neither  began  nor  are  the  famous  papers  called  "Chris- 
ended  anything,  was  a  kind  of  consum-  topher  North  in  his  Sporting  Jacket,’’ 
mation  of  national  prowess.’’  How  and  the  scattered  reviews  and  articles 
good  again  in  its  very  straightforward-  redacted  in  the  "  Recreations"  under 
ness  and  simplicity  is  the  dictum  "  it  is  the  general  title  of  "  Angiimania."  In 
not  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  second  class  all  are  good  ;  and  a 
fine  poetry  in  order  to  feel  and  enjoy  it,  volume  composed  of  "  Christopher  at 
any  more  than  fine  music.’’  Hundreds  the  Lakes,’’  "  A  Day  at  Windermere,” 
and  thousands  of  these  things  lie  about  "  Christopher  on  Colonsay"  (a  wild 
the  pages.  And  in  the  next  page  to  extravaganza  which  had  a  sort  of  basis 
each  the  critic  probably  goes  and  says  of  fact  in  a  trotting-match  won  on  a 
something  which  shows  that  he  had  en-  pony  which  Wilson  afterward  sold  for 
tirely  forgotten  them.  An  intelligent  four  pounds),  and  "  A  Saunter  at  Gras- 
man  may  be  angry  with  Christopher — I  mere,"  with  one  or  two  more,  would  be 
should  doubt  whether  any  one  who  is  a  thing  of  price.  The  best  of  the  third 
not  occasionally  both  angry  and  dis-  class  beyond  all  question  is  the  collec- 
gusted  with  him  can  be  an  intelligent  tion,  also  redacted  by  the  author  for  the 
man.  But  it  is  impossible  to  dislike  "  Recreations,’’ entitled  "  The  Moors. ’’ 
him  or  fail  to  admire  him  as  a  whole.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
There  is  a  third  and  very  extensive  sporting  and  descriptive  pieces,  though 
division  of  Wilson’s  work  which  may  not  the  least  exemplary  of  its  author’s 
not  improbably  be  more  popular,  or  vagaries  ;  for  before  he  can  get  to  the 
might  be  if  it  were  accessible  separately.  Moors  he  gives  us  heaven  knows  how 
with  the  public  of  to-day,  than  either  of  many  pages  of  a  criticism  on  Words- 
those  which  have  l)een  surveyed.  His  worth,  which  in  that  place  at  any  rate  we 
"  drunken  Noctes,"  as  Carlyle  unkindly  do  not  in  the  least  want ;  and  in  the  very 
calls  them,  require  a  certain  peculiar  at-  middle  of  his  wonderful  and  sanguinary 
titude  of  mind  to  appreciate  them.  As  exploits  on  and  near  Ben  Cruachan  he 
for  his  criticisms,  it  is  frequently  said,  "  interrupts  the  muffins’’  in  order  to 
and  it  certainly  would  not  become  me  deliver  to  a  most  farcical  and  imperti- 
to  deny  it,  that  nobody  reads  criticism  nent  assemblage  a  quite  serious  and 
but  critics.  But  Wilson’s  renown  as  an  still  more  impertinent  sermon.  But  all 
athlete,  a  sportsman,  and  a  lover  of  these  papers  are  more  or  less  delight- 
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ful.  For  the  glowing  description  of, 
and  the  sneaking  apology  for,  cat-worry* 
ing  which  the  "  Sporting  Jacket"  con¬ 
tains  nothing  can  be  said.  Wilson  de¬ 
liberately  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
whole  fun  of  that  nefarious  amusement 
consists  in  the  pitting  of  a  plucky  but 
treak  animal  against  something  much 
more  strongly  built  and  armed  than  it¬ 
self.  One  may  regret  the  P.  R.,  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  not  wholly  sneaking  affection 
for  cock-fighting,  dog-hghting,  and  any¬ 
thing  in  which  there  is  a  fair  match, 
without  having  the  slightest  weakness 
for  this  kind  of  brutality.  But,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  Wilson  is  a  thoroughly 
fair  sportsman,  and  how  enthusiastic  he 
is  no  one  who  has  read  him  can  fail  to 
know.  Of  the  scenery  of  loch  or  lake, 
of  hill  or  mountain,  he  was  at  once  an 
ardent  lover  and  a  describer  who  has 
never  been  equalled.  His  accustomed 
exaggeration  and  false  emphasis  are  no¬ 
where  so  little  perceptible  as  when  he 
deals  with  Ben  Cruachan  or  the  Old 
Man  of  Coniston,  with  the  four  great 
lakes  of  Britain,  east  and  west  (one  of 
his  finest  passages),  or  with  the  glens  of 
Etive  and  Borrowdale.  The  accursed 
influence  of  an  unchastened  taste  is  in¬ 
deed  observable  in  that  “  skit’ '  of  "  The 
Dead  Quaker  of  Helvellyn,"  a  piece  of 
'unrelieved  nastiness  which  he  has  in 
vain  tried  to  excuse.  But  the  whole  of 
the  series  from  which  this  is  taken 
("  Christopher  in  his  Aviary")  is  in  his 
least  happy  style,  alternately  grandiose 
and  low,  relieved  indeed  by  touches  of 
observation  and  feeling,  as  all  his  work 
is,  but  hardly  redeemed  by  them.  The 
depths  of  his  possible  fall  may  also  be 
seen  from  a  short  piece  which  Professor 
Ferrier,  obligingly  describing  it  as  "  too 
lively  to  be  omitted,"  has  adjoined  to 
‘‘  Christopher  at  the  Lakes."  But,  on 
the  whole,  all  the  articles  mentioned  in 
the  list  at  the  beginning  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  with  the  capital  "  Streams  ’’  as 
an  addition,  with  the  soliloquies  on 
“  The  Seasons,"  and  with  part  (not  the 
narrative  part)  of  "  Highland  Storms," 
are  delightful  reading.  The  progress 
of  the  sportsman  has  never  been  better 
given  than  in  “  Christopher  North  in 
his  Sporting  Jacket."  In  “The 
Moors  "  the  actual  sporting  part  is  per¬ 
haps  a  little  spoilt  by  the  affectation  of 
infallibility,  qualified  it  is  true  by  an 


aside  or  two,  which  so  often  mars  the 
Christopherian  utterances.  But  Wil¬ 
son’s  description  has  never  been  bet¬ 
tered.  The  thunderstorm  on  the  hill, 
the  rough  conviviality  at  the  illicit  dis¬ 
tillery,  the  evening  voyage  on  the  loch, 
match,  if  they  do  not  beat,  anything  of 
the  kind  in  much  more  recent  books  far 
better  known  to  the  present  generation. 
A  special  favorite  of  mine  is  the  rather 
unceremonious  review  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy’s  strangely  overpraised  “  Sal- 
monia."  The  passage  of  utter  scorn 
and  indignation  at  the  preposterous 
statement  of  the  chief  personage  in  the 
dialogues,  that  after  an  exceptionally 
hard  day's  walking  and  fishing  “  half-a- 
pint  of  claret  per  man  is  enough,"  is 
sublime.  Nearly  the  earliest,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best,  protest  against  some 
modern  fashions  in  shooting  is  to  be 
found  in  “  The  Moors."  In  the  same 
series,  the  visit  to  the  hill  cottage,  pre¬ 
ceding  that  to  the  still,  has  what  it  has 
since  become  the  fashion  to  call  the 
idyllic  flavor,  without  too  much  of  the 
rather  mawkish  pathos  with  which,  in 
imitation  of  Mackenzie  and  the  sensibil¬ 
ity-writers  of  the  last  century,  Wilson  is 
apt  to  daub  his  pictures  of  rural  and 
humble  life.  The  passages  on  Oxford, 
to  go  to  a  slightly  different  but  allied 
subject  in  “  Old  North  and  Young 
North"  (a  paper  not  yet  mentioned), 
may  only  appeal  fully  to  Oxford  men, 
but  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  outsiders  must  at  least  see  some  of 
the  beauty  of  them.  But  the  list  of 
specially  desirable  things  in  these  arti¬ 
cles  is  endless  ;  hardly  one  of  them  can 
be  taken  up  without  discovering  many 
such,  not  one  of  them  without  discov¬ 
ering  some.* 

And  throughout  the  whole  collection 
there  is  the  additional  satisfaction  that 
the  author  is  ‘writing  only  of  what  he 
thoroughly  knows  and  understands.  At 
the  Lakes  Wilson  lived  for  years,  and 
was  familiar  with  every  cranny  of  the 
hills,  from  the  Pillar  to  Hawes  Water, 
and  from  Newby  Bridge  to  Saddleback. 


*  If  I  accepted  (a  rash  acceptance)  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  name  the  three  very  best  things  in 
Wilson  I  should,  I  think,  choose  the  famous 
Fairy’s  Funeral  in  the  "  Recreations,"  the 
Shepherd’s  account  of  his  recovery  from  illness 
in  the  "  Noctes,”  and,  in  a  lighter  vein,  the 
picture  of  girls  bathing  in  *'  Streams." 
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He  began  marching  and  fishing  through 
the  Highlands  when  he  was  a  boy,  en> 
ticed  even  his  wife  into  perilous  pedes¬ 
trian  enterprises  with  him,  and,  though 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  was  perhaps 
not  quite  so  large  as  he  pretends,  he 
certainly  knew  great  tracts  as  well  as  he 
knew  Edinburgh.  Nor  were  his  quali- 
Gcations  as  a  sportsman  less  authentic, 
despite  the  somewhat  Munchausenish 
appearance  which  some  of  the  feats 
narrated  in  the  “  Noctes  ”  and  the 
“  Recreations  ”  wear,  and  are  indeed 
intended  to  wear.  His  enormous  bas¬ 
kets  of  trout  seem  to  have  been,  if  not 
quite  so  regular  as  he  sometimes  makes 
them  out,  at  any  rate  fully  historical  as 
occasional  feats.  As  has  been  hinted, 
he  really  did  win  the  trotting-match  on 
the  pony,  Colonsay,  against  a  thorough¬ 
bred,  though  it  was  only  on  the  techni¬ 
cal  point  of  the  thoroughbred  breaking 
his  pace.  His  walk  from  London  to 
Oxford  in  a  night  seems  to  have  been  a 
fact,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  at  all 
impossible  in  it,  for  the  distance  through 
Wycombe  is  not  more  than  fifty-three 
miles  ;  while  the  less  certainly  authenti¬ 
cated  feat  of  walking  from  Liverpool  to 
Elleray  (eighty  miles  at  least),  without 
more  than  a  short  rest,  also  appears  to 
bi  genuine.  Like  the  heroes  of  a  song 
that  he  loved,  though  he  seems  to  have 
sung  it  in  a  corrupt  text,  he  could 
wrestle  and  fight  and  jump  out  any¬ 
where  ;  and,  until  he  was  thoroughly 
broken  by  illness,  he  appears  to  have 
made  the  very  most  of  the  not  inconsid¬ 
erable  spare  time  of  a  Scotch  professor 
who  has  once  got  his  long  series  of  lect¬ 
ures  committed  to  paper,  and  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  his  life  but  col¬ 
lect  bundles  of  pound  notes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  All  this, 
joined  to  his  literary  gifts,  gives  a  real¬ 
ity  to  his  out-of-door  papers  which  is 
hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  except  in 
some  passages  of  Kingsley,  between 
whom  and  Wilson  there  are  many  and 
most  curious  resemblances,  checkered 
by  national  and  personal  differences  only 
less  curious. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  a  good  re¬ 
viewer,  even  after  making  allowance  for 
the  prejudices  and  partisanships  of  the 
time,  and  for  the  monkey  tricks  of  man- 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  4 


nerism  which,  at  any  rate  in  his  earlier 
days,  were  incumbent  on  a  reviewer  in 
“  Maga.”  He  is  too  prone  to  the  be¬ 
setting  sins  of  reviewing — the  right  hand 
defections  and  left  hand  fallings  off, 
which,  being  interpreted,  consist  first  in 
expressing  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  author’s  views,  and  secondly  in 
digressing  into  piersonal  statements  of 
one’s  own  views  of  things  connected 
with  them  instead  of  expounding  more 
or  less  clearly  what  the  book  is,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  oneself  to  the  great  question. 
Is  it  a  good  or  a  bad  piece  of  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standard  which  the  author 
himself  strove  to  reach  ?  I  have  said 
that  I  do  not  think  he  was  on  the  whole 
a  good  critic  (for  a  man  may  be  a  good 
critic  and  a  bad  reviewer,  though  the 
reverse  will  hardly  stand),  and  1  have 
given  my  reasons.  That  he  was  neither 
a  great,  nor  even  a  very  good  poet  or 
tale-teller,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
But  this  leaves  untouched  the  attraction 
of  his  miscellaneous  work,  and  its  suit¬ 
ableness  for  the  purpose  of  recreation. 
For  that  purpose  I  think  it  to  be  among 
the  very  best  work  in  all  literature.  Its 
unfailing  life  and  vigor,  its  vast  variety, 
the  healthy  and  inspiriting  character  of 
the  subjects  with  which  in  the  main  it 
deals,  are  the  characteristics  which  make 
its  volumes  easy-chair  books  of  the  best 
order.  Its  beauty  no  doubt  is  irregu¬ 
lar,  faulty,  engaging  rather  than  exquis¬ 
ite,  attractive  rather  than  artistically  or 
scientifically  perfect.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  even  any  reason  to  join  in 
the  general  lament  over  Wilson  as  being 
a  gigantic  failure,  a  monument  of  wasted 
energies  and  half-developed  faculty.  I 
do  not  at  all  think  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  in  him  much  better  than  he  act¬ 
ually  did,  or  that  he  ever  could  have 
polished  and  sand-papered  the  faults  out 
of  his  work.  It  would  pretty  certainly 
have  lost  freshness  and  vigor  ;  it  would 
quite  certainly  have  been  less  in  bulk, 
and  bulk  is  a  very  important  point  in 
literature  that  is  to  serve  as  recreation. 
It  is  to  me  not  much  less  certain  that  it 
never  would  have  attained  the  first  rank 
in  symmetry  and  order.  I  am  quite 
content  with  it  as  it  is,  and  I  only  wish 
that  still  more  of  it  were  easily  accessi¬ 
ble. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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The  Queen'*  Jubilee  Year  commenced 
on  Sunday,  and  everybody  is  writing 
about  the  wonderful  events  of  her  long 
reign — the  period,  perhaps,  in  all  his¬ 
tory  most  distinctly  marked  by  advance 
in  man’s  long  effort  alike  to  understand 
and  to  8«bdu«  the  opposing  forces  of 
Nature — and  the  changes  which  she  has 
witnessed  in  the  world  and  at  home. 
That  is  natural  enough  ;  but  such  writ¬ 
ing  is  only  history,  and  history  based 
oh  very  imperfect  materials,  and  it 
would  be  much  more  interesting  to 
know,  if  etiquette  would  permit  her  Maj¬ 
esty  to  tell  us  frankly,  what  she  thought 
on  the  subject  herself.  How  does  her 
own  reign,  as  she  looks  back  on  it, 
slightly  wearied  with  years,  burdened 
with  experiences,  and  educated  by  con¬ 
tact  with  many  first-class  minds,  appear 
to  Queen  Victoria  ?  She  very  likely 
does  not  regard  it  exactly  from  the  his¬ 
torian’  s  point  of  view  ;  indeed,  she  can¬ 
not,  for  she,  in  her  own  thoughts,  must 
be  more  of  a  pivot  to  the  history  of  the 
Empire  than  she  would  seem  to  any 
chronicler,  however  courtly.  If  the 
world  be  on  fire,  Kings  think,  as  private 
men  think  when  a  city  bums,  of  what 
they  themselves  have  lost  by  the  great 
conflagration.  Reigning  is  a  profession 
like  another,  the  fact  that  the  King  in¬ 
herits  his  place  and  his  duties  being  one 
common  to  him  and  to  great  landlords, 
great  bankers,  great  brewers,  and  own¬ 
ers  of  great  shops.  The  Queen,  as  she 
reflects  upon  the  past,  must  in  the  first 
instance  regard  it  with  a  professional 
eye,  and  from  that  point  of  view  she 
must  look  upon  herself  as  on  the  whole 
a  successful  woman.  She  has  gained 
much  and  lost  little, — nothing,  indeed, 
of  value.  Constitutional  Royalty  has 
suffered  nothing  in  her  hands.  She  has 
decidedly  raised  the  character  of  that 
branch  of  the  kingly  profession  in  the 
world’s  eyes,  has  made  mankind  think 
it  more  instead  of  less  beneficial  and 
effective,  and  has  indefinitely  increased 
their  readiness  to  entrust  it  to  women’s 
charge.  The  long  duration  of  her  reign 
has  increased  the  general  sense  of  the 
stability  of  the  system,  as  have  also  its 
freedom  from  great  blunders  and  the 
general,  though  not  complete,  content¬ 


ment  of  her  subjects.  For  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  a  Queen  has  ruled  successfully  over 
a  great  people,  through  a  Parliament 
freely  elected  by  her  subjects,  and  suc¬ 
cessive  Ministers  whom  they  have 
chosen, — that  is  a  great  fact,  outweighing 
the  weightiest  or  the  wittiest  theoretical 
indictment  of  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
Nor  is  there  any  public  evidence  that 
the  Constitutional  plan  of  government, 
odd  and  cumbrous  as  it  seems  to  the 
philosopher,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
Queen  may  see  signs  of  change  that  her 
subjects  do  not,  symptoms  of  growing 
resistance,  evidences  of  \  declining  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Throne,  indications  that 
the  props  which  supported  it  are  becom¬ 
ing  unsteady  ;  but  most  observers,  we 
think,  would  agree  in  considering  the 
English  Monarchy  safer  than  in  1837. 
An  abstract  liking  for  Republicanism 
may  have  increased,  and  undoubtedly 
the  desire  to  keep  the  Throne  in  the 
background  has  developed  itself  and  be¬ 
come  more  conscious  :  but  the  popular 
dislike  of  Royalty  has  died  away,  and 
with  it  an  antipathy,  keenly  felt  in  many 
quarters  down  to  1837,  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  dynasty.  The  Queen  has  never  been 
"  of  Hanover,”  and  has  never  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  her  people  anything  but  en¬ 
tirely  English  ;  and  that  has  been  a 
cause  of  popularity.  Her  Majesty, 
looking  back  on  old  memories,  can 
hardly  think  otherwise  than  that ; 
though  it  would  be  mightily  interesting 
to  hear  her  own  view  of  the  position  of 
the  Throne  in  1837  and  1886.  She  may 
have  had  direct  powers  in  her  earlier 
life,  in  the  way  of  patronage,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  have  slowly  slipped  away  ; 
she  may  have  been  less  afraid  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  when  the  true  people  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  outside  it ;  and  she  may  feel 
that  the  separate  volition  of  her  Minis¬ 
ters  has  grown  stronger  and  more  en¬ 
chaining  than  it  was  when  the  Sailor- 
King  used  to  fume  and  swear.  We  do 
not  think  it  has  been  so,  for  a  certain 
awe  of  the  Queen  has  grown  upon  the 
men  who  come  much  in  contact  with 
her  ;  but  only  her  Majesty  can  tell  ex¬ 
actly  what  of  change  there  has  been. 
Many  a  head  of  a  great  business  is  aware 
that  while  he  has  seemed  more  respected 
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than  ever  in  his  office,  and  while  his 
position”  has  actually  risen,  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  power  have  slipped  imper¬ 
ceptibly  from  his  hands.  Kings  test 
their  place  in  their  States  by  their  power 
rather  than  by  their  influence — power 
being  an  enjoyment,  and  influence  an 
exertion— and  power  may  have  dimin¬ 
ished,  while  influence  has  remained  or 
has  increased.  The  Throne  has,  no 
doubt,  in  one  way  grown  higher.  The 
mere  expansion  of  the  English  race  has 
raised  the  position  of  the  solitary  Eng¬ 
lish  Sovereign  very  much — at  least,  we 
suppose  Queen  Victoria  is  solitary, 
though  Rajah  Brooke  might  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  the  phrase — has  widened  in 
the  world  the  shadow  of  the  Throne, 
and  has  made  the  Queen  first  among 
eighty  millions  of  English-speaking  folk, 
instead  of  among  thirty  millions.  No 
American  would  deny  that  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  was  first  in  the  world.  New  nations 
have  learned  to  sing  the  National  An¬ 
them,  and  the  beat  of  that  morning 
drum  of  which  Webster  spoke,  and 
which  follows  the  sun  round  the  world, 
wakes  cities  filled  with  life  and  moving 
multitudes  where  there  were  only  vil¬ 
lages  or  barracks.  The  Queen,  who  is 
keenly  sensitive  to  her  world-rank,  to 
her  lonely  place  in  the  Indian  continent, 
to  the  reverence  paid  her  in  the  South¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  to  the  respect  for  her  in 
all  those  great  English  communities  over 
which  her  flag  does  not  fly,  must  feel 
that  rise  of  position  ;  but  does  she  es¬ 
timate  it  exactly  as  her  subjects  do  ? 
Kings  compare  themselves  with  each 
other,  and  the  Queen’s  idea  of  her  rela¬ 
tive  position  among  her  colleagues  may 
not  be  exactly  ours.  She  is  first  in  rank 
in  the  world,  unless  the  Emperor  of 
China  is,  for  outside  Europe  and  China 
the  one  Sovereign  whom  all  men  know 
is  the  Sovereign  of  England  ;  but  she  is 
scarcely  first  in  Europe.  That  proud 
and  dangerous  House  of  Bourbon, 
which  alone  seemed  to  rival  hers,  is 
nearly  gone,  retaining  Spain  alone 
among  its  Kingdoms,  and  is  no  longer 
even  desirous  of  continuing  the  secular 
rivalry ;  but  then,  the  Romanoff  has 
grown  greater  and  more  hostile  ;  the 
Hohenzollem,  who  fifty  years  ago  was 
no  one  in  particular  in  the  regal  Hier¬ 
archy,  has  risen  to  the  headship  of 
Europe  ;  and  even  the  little  Savoyard, 


with  his  splendid  pedigree  and  his  he¬ 
reditary  poverty,  has  become  a  mighty 
king.  The  foreign  “  standing”  of  the 
throne  has  increased  till  it  can  hardly 
increase  more ;  but  its  professional 
standing  at  home  in  Europe  has  become 
more  doubtful,  and  the  Queen,  when 
the  muster-roll  of  Kings  is  called,  has 
not  increased  the  distance  between  her-  « 
self  and  others, — perhaps  has  even  les¬ 
sened  it.  Foreign  affairs  interest  Eng¬ 
lish  Sovereigns  just  as  the  battle  of  so¬ 
ciety  interests  humbler  folk,  and  one 
would  like  to  know  how,  in  respect  to 
the  struggle  for  precedence,  the  history 
of  fifty  years  has  struck  Queen  Victoria 
herself.  She  is  greater  on  the  planet, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  is  she 
greater,  judged  as  Princ^  judge,  in 
Europe  ?  Her  children’s  alliances  have 
been  great — as  well  as  little — but  once 
or  twice  there  have  been  International 
disputes  of  etiquette  ;  and  we  have  al¬ 
ways  fancied,  it  may  be  fancifully,  that 
the  oddest  incident  of  the  reign,  the 
promotion  of  her  Majesty  from  Queen 
to  Empress  by  a  Minister  fond  of  glit¬ 
ter,  indicated  a  faint  uneasiness  in  the 
Queen  herself  as  to  her  social  position. 
Rivals  seemed  to  be  passing  her  in  the 
social  race  ;  so,  having  full  claim  there¬ 
to,  she  assumed  the  magnificent  and  im¬ 
posing,  but  not  quite  substantial,  title 
which  told  them  of  her  equality  even  in 
rank  with  the  loftiest  on  earth.  Heiress 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  she  mounted  his 
throne,  and  signs  herself,  not,  one  sus¬ 
pects,  without  some  pleasure,  “  Vic¬ 
toria,  R.  et  I.” 

Our  descendants  will  know,  we  sup- 
pK>se,  when  those  invaluable  documents, 
the  Queen's  letters  to  her  Ministers  and 
her  children  abrogd,  get  published — 
fancy  a  robbery  of  the  Crown  Princess’s 
cabinet,  and  a  sale  in  America  of  the 
letters  found  there  ! — what  the  Queen 
thinks  of  all  the  movement  of  her  reign. 
She  has  not  always  sympathized  with  it, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  she 
should.  Garibaldi  is  said  to  have  struck 
her  very  much  as  Claude  Duval,  the 
highwayman,  struck  our  ancestors, — as 
a  picturesque  bandit ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  march  of  democracy  must  have 
seemed  to  her  a  perplexing  or  alarming 
symptom  of  modern  history.  An  old 
lawyer  may  be  a  very  able  man  as  well 
as  a  good  one,  and  yet  not  sympathize 
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with  the  eagerness  for  new  principles  of 
law  ;  and  a  King  must  be  very  reflective 
indeed  if  in  an  age  of  dynamite  he  ap¬ 
preciates  democracy.  We  suspect  we 
should  find,  if  we  knew  the  truth,  that 
Queen  Victoria,  though  indifferent 
about  the  suffrage — Kings  never  see 
much  difference  between  Ten-pounders 
•  and  Householders — and  not  displeased 
that  the  closely  knit  power  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  has  passed  away,  regards  de¬ 
mocracy  very  much  as  any  other  great 
lady  of  a  certain  age  would,  that  is, 
with  mingled  dislike  and  suspicion.  She 
may  not  wish  to  resist  it,  any  more 
than  to  resist  a  flood  ;  but  one  does  not 
love  a  flood,  even  when  it  is  nearly  sure 
to  be  beneficial.  It  is  human  to  think 
that  although  the  rushing  water  will 
make  the  grass  on  the  meadows  richer, 
it  may  also,  en  passant^  drown  me ;  and 
that  if  it  does,  it  will  do  it  with  a  most 
annoying,  not  to  say  insolent,  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  prosperity  of  her  people 
must  please  the  Queen,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  softening  of  their  manners,  as  well 
as  the  improvement — not  so  visible,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  highest  circles — in  their 
morals.  But  we  can  imagine  that  in  her 
mind  there  is  another  side  to  all  this,  by 
no  means  so  acceptable.  Most  persons 
share  the  opinions  of  their  caste,  and 


the  Royal  caste  in  Europe  is  growing, 
if  not  bitter,  at  least  pessimist,  and  feels 
its  happiness  materially  diminished  by 
the  increasing  number  of  assassins.  No 
Sovereign  in  Europe,  not  even  Francis 
Joseph,  can  now  stroll  about  his  own 
capital ;  and  as  most  of  them  are  con¬ 
scious  of  good  intentions,  and  quite  in¬ 
nocent  of  wilful  oppression,  that  change 
must  to  some  extent  make  them  either 
hard  or  sad.  We  should  not  wonder  if 
Queen  Victoria,  if  she  would  reveal  her 
thoughts,  would  confess  that  she  looked 
on  the  “movement  of  the  age”  with 
feelings  Herbert  Spencer  would  not 
share,  with  more  of  gloomy  apprehen¬ 
siveness  than  democrats  do,  and  with 
less  of  hope.  Royalty  can  hardly  gain 
by  it,  and  every  honest  King  must  at 
heart  sympathize  with  Kaiser  Joseph’s 
cold  repartee,  “  Madame,  mon  role  est 
d’etre  royaliste.”  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  Queen,  whose  reign  has  been 
almost  a  separate  era  of  progress,  may 
at  heart  look  back  with  tranquil  regret 
to  the  time  when  communication  was 
less  rapid,  when  opinion  was  not  so  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  when  an  English  proposal 
to  give  up  Ireland  would  have  con¬ 
demned  the  proposer  to  exclusion  from 
power,  as  a  man  hopelessly  devoid  of 
ability  to  govern  men. — Spectator. 
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BY  H.  D.  RAUNSLEV. 

Among  his  perfumed  wrappings  Ramses  lay. 

Son  of  the  sun,  the  conqueror  without  peers  ; 

The  jewel-holes  were  in  his  rounded  ears, 

His  thick  lips  closed  above  th’  embalmer's  clay  ; 

Unguent  had  turned  his  white  locks  amber-gray,  ‘ 

And  on  his  puissant  chin  fresh  from  the  shears 
The  thin  hair  gleamed  which  full  three  thousand  years 
Of  careless  sleep  could  never  disarray. 

Hands  henna-stained  across  his  ample  breast 
Were  laid  in  peace  ;  but  though  the  narrow  eyes 
Flamed  fires  no  more  beneath  the  forward  brow. 

His  keen  hawk  nose  such  pride,  such  power  expressed 
Near  Kadesh  stream  we  heard  the  Hittite  cries. 

And  saw  by  Hebrew  toil  San’s  temple  cities  grow. 


-^Academy. 
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Though  Naples,  or  at  least  Torre 
del  Greco,  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
the  coral  trade,  the  material  found  in 
the  gulf  is  both  small  in  quantity  and 
poor  in  quality.  There  are  submarine 
rocks,  well  known  to  the  fishermen, 
though  they  are  laid  down  on  no  chart, 
where  a  piece  or  two  may  almost  always 
be  found  ;  but  they  are  so  few,  and 
their  yield  is  so  precarious  and  meagre, 
that  by  a  private  agreement  among  the 
boat-owners  each  of  them  is  only  fished 
once  in  every  three  years.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  other  and  more  fruit¬ 
ful  fishing-grounds  are  still  undiscover¬ 
ed.  In  the  opinion  of  many  who  ought 
to  be  well  informed,  wherever  a  rock 
rises  above  the  sediment  which  forms 
the  ground  of  a  great  part  of  the  bay 
at  a  depth  of  about  three  hundred  feet 
or  more  from  the  surface,  the  chances 
are  that  coral  will  be  found  upon  it. 
The  discovery  of  such  banks  has  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  the  work  of  chance. 
When  a  deep-sea  fisher  found  a  branch 
among  the  refuse  of  his  nets,  he  gave 
information  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  received  a  reward  proportionate  to 
the  value  of  his  find.  It  was  thus  that 
the  great  bank  of  Sciacca,  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  was  discovered,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  further  on.  But, 
though  new  fishing-grounds  may  be 
found  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  itself,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  have  any  great 
importance. 

The  value  of  coral  depends  on  its 
color  and  its  size.  The  white  or  rose- 
tinted  variety  stands  highest  in  popular 
esteem,  perhaps  chiefly  because  it  is  the 
rarest.  It  is  mostly  found  in  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  and  on  some  parts  of  the 
African  and  Sardinian  coasts.  The 
bright  red  coral,  in  which  the  polyps  are 
still  living  when  it  is  fished  up,  stands 
next  in  value.  Dead  coral  has  a  duller 
tint,  and  is  consequently  sold  at  a  lower 
price.  Two  entirely  different  substances 
bear  the  name  of  black  coral.  One  of 
them  is  not,  properly  speaking,  coral  at 
all,  and  it  is  commercially  worthless,  as 
it  breaks  into  flakes  instead  of  yielding 
to  the  knife,  though  it  is  often  sold  as  a 
costly  curiosity  to  foreigners.  The 
other  is  the  common  red  coral  which 


has  undergone  a  sea  change,  probably 
through  the  decomposition  of  the  living 
beings  that  once  built  and  inhabited  it. 
It  is  not  much  admired  in  Europte,  but 
in  India  it  commands  high  prices,  so 
that  large  quantities  of  it  are  exported 
every  year.  These  are  the  four  impor¬ 
tant  distinctions  of  color,  though  they  of 
course  include  intermediate  tints  which 
rank  according  to  their  clearness  and 
brilliancy. 

The  size  is  a  still  more  important 
matter.  The  thickness  of  the  stem  of 
the  coral  plant — we  use  the  commercial 
and  entirely  unscientific  expression — de¬ 
termines  its  price,  and  many  a  branch 
of  red  coral  is  valued  more  highly  on 
account  of  its  thickness  than  a  smaller 
piece  of  the  choicer  rose  color.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear.  A  large  straight 
piece  of  material  affords  an  opportunity 
to  the  artificer  ;  a  crooked  one,  if  it  is 
only  bulky  enough,  can  at  least  be 
turned  into  large  beads  ;  mere  points 
and  fragments  can  only  be  used  for 
smaller  ones,  or  made  into  those  horns 
which  are  said  to  be  invaluable  against 
the  evil  eye,  but  which  do  not  command 
a  high  price  in  the  market,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  is  overstocked. 

The  coral  fishery  of  Naples  has  now, 
for  the  most  part,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  wealthy  firms.  Formerly  fisher¬ 
men  would  club  together  and  try  their 
fortune  on  co-operative  principles,  but 
this  system  has  almost  entirely  died  out. 
A  few  single  padroni  still  remain,  but 
their  exertions  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  gulf.  Tney  are  usually  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  decide  how  the  net  is 
to  be  laid  and  drawn,  and  who  hold  the 
guiding  rope  in  their  own  hands.  The 
boat  and  the  nets  are  theirs,  and  they 
pay  their  subordinates  a  fixed  sum  to 
serve  under  them  for  one  or  two  days. 
The  whole  yield,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  of  course  belongs  to  the  pa¬ 
drone.  The  larger  firms  could  make  an 
end  of  these  boatmen  easily  enough, 
but  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  do  so. 
The  yield  of  the  gulf  is  comparatively 
small,  and  houses  that  possess  from  ten 
to  thirty  large  boats  of  their  own  find  it 
more  advantageous  to  purchase  the 
rough  material  from  the  local  fishermen 
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than  to  crush  them  by  a  cruel  and  irre¬ 
sistible  competition,  as  they  train  the 
men,  who  are  afterward  employed  in  ex¬ 
peditions  to  a  distance. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  coral 
is  taken  consists  of  two  strong  beams  of 
hard  wood,  which  are  fastened  together 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  by  metal  clasp- 
ings,  to  which  a  weight  is  added. 
Strong  hempen  nets  are  fastened  to  the 
arms.  When  a  bank  is  reached  this 
primitive  instrument  is  lowered,  and 
moved  up  and  down  against  the  sub¬ 
marine  rocks  by  means  of  a  capstan 
turned  by  the  whole  of  the  boat’s  crew, 
except  the  padrone,  who  directs  the 
movement  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of 
a  second  rope  which  is  attached  to  the 
chief  one  some  feet  above  the  point 
where  the  latter  is  secured  to  the  centre 
of  the  cross.  The  coral  branches  are 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  nets,  and 
remain  hanging  in  them.  Those  that 
are  broken  off  by  the  woodwork  are 
usually  lost.  In  some  places,  especially 
on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  the  end  of  the 
arms  is  surmounted  by  a  circle  of  curved 
iron  teeth,  like  those  of  a  garden  rake, 
but  larger  and  stronger,  below  which 
open  nets  are  suspended.  In  this  case 
the  beams  are  nearly  double  the  length 
of  those  generally  used  by  the  largest 
boats,  as  they  often  measure  six  or 
seven  metres — that  is,  nearly  eight  yards 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  only  ;by  this 
means  that  coral  can  be  obtained  from 
the  lower  surfaces  of  shelving  rocks  ; 
but  the  teeth  are  apt  to  fracture  the 
stems  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
almost  worthless  ;  and  so  this  form  of 
the  instrument  is  rarely  used  where  the 
other  can  be  employed. 

The  banks,  or  rather  rocks,  that  are 
most  frequently  visited  lie  at  a  depth  of 
from  250  to  450  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reach  those  which 
are  lower  than  600  feet.  Indeed,  it  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that,  even 
if  they  exist,  they  should  remain  un¬ 
known,  and  that,  if  they  were  known, 
they  would  hardly  repay  the  cost  of 
fishing  while  it  is  conducted  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.  They  are  scattered  all 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
sometimes  close  to  the  shore,  and  some¬ 
times  at  twenty-four,  or  even  thirty, 
hours’  hard  rowing  from  it.  At  many 


stations  there  is  a  small  local  fishery  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  trade,  at  least  in  Italy, 
is  in  the  hands  of  large  firms,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  their  centres  in 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  or  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

These  firms  both  supply  and  equip 
the  boats,  which,  according  to  their 
size,  are  manned  by  five  or  ten  fisher¬ 
men.  In  addition  to  these  a  padrone  is 
allotted  to  each,  who  exercises  large 
disciplinary  powers.  He  is  a  man  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  usually 
receives  a  percentage  on  the  value  of 
the  season’s  take,  as  well  as  his  regular 
pay.  The  selection  of  the  crew  of  his 
boat  is  often  left  entirely  to  him  ;  he  is 
always  consulted  with  respect  to  it,  and 
enjoys  a  right  of  veto.  The  men  are 
hired  for  the  season,  by  agreement,  for 
from  sixty  to  seventy  francs  a  month,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  usually  paid  be¬ 
forehand,  and  their  food,  which  is  of 
the  coarsest  kind.  As  a  rule,  the  sea¬ 
son  lasts  from  April  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  it  depends  greatly  on  the 
weather,  as  fishing  is  impossible  in  mist 
or  when  the  sea  is  high. 

The  labor  is  exceedingly  hard.  At 
dawn  the  padrone  calls  his  men  and, 
after  a  short  prayer,  the  net  is  lowered  ; 
from  then  till  sunset  the  work  continues 
almost  without  interruption.  The  ex¬ 
ertion  required  to  let  down  and  wind 
up  the  net  under  a  blazing  summer  sun 
is  extreme,  and  it  has  to  be  done  on 
ship-biscuit  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and 
water  that  on  the  more  distant  stations 
has  often  become  foul  by  long  keeping. 
In  the  evening  a  sort  of  soup  is  made. 
Garlic  and  peperoni,  the  pungent  fruit 
of  a  southern  plant,  are  boiled  in  water  ; 
olive-oil  is  added,  and  this  is  poured 
over  biscuits  which  have  been  broken 
and.  placed  in  the  dish.  For  months 
this  diet  is  hardly  varied,  and  yet  the 
men  retain  their  good  spirits.  After 
the  evening  meal  has  been  taken,  they 
indulge  in  guitar-playing  and  singing, 
and  on  the  more  frequented  banks  the 
boats  answer  and  vie  with  each  other. 

In  1878  the  discovery  of  the  Sciacca 
bank,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
roughly  speaking  between  Girgenti  and 
the  island  of  Pantellaria,  caused  a  crisis 
in  the  coral  trade.  At  one  time  nearly 
a  thousand  boats  might  be  found  fishing 
there,  and  seeming  to  form  a  city  in  the 
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midst  of  the  sea.  Each  of  these  is  said 
to  have  taken  between  one  and  two  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  coral  a  day.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  within  three  years  88,000  Ger¬ 
man  centners  were  taken  from  this  bank 
alone.  A  great  part  of  this  coral  was 
dead,  and  much  of  it  was  of  the  black 
color  that  only  finds  purchasers  in  the 
East.  The  large  firms  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  market 
being  overflooded.  Many  of  them  still 
retain  hundreds  and  some  thousands  of 
cases  which  have  never  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  artificers.  Still  the 
price  fell,  and  it  is  only  at  a  consider¬ 
able  sacrifice  that  the  greater  houses  still 
keep  their  boats  at  sea  and  the  work¬ 
shops  open  ;  but  they  know  that,  if 
they  let  them  fall,  the  fate  of  their  old 
competitors  in  Marseilles  awaits  them, 
for  both  the  fishing  for  coral  and  its 
treatment  by  the  artificers  depend  upon 
traditions  which,  when  they  have  once 
been  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  revive. 

One  of  the  matters  of  general  interest 
which  the  bank  of  Sciacca  placed  clear¬ 
ly  before  those  who  were  interested  in  it 
from  other  than  a  mercantile  point  of 
view  was  the  fact  that  not  only  were 
dead  and  live  coral  there  found  side  by 
side,  but  that  in  many  cases  the  latter 
was  growing  on  the  former.  Signor 
Lo  Bianco  spent  several  days  on  one  of 
the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 


into  this  and  other  scientific  matters. 
Few  men  possess  a  keener  eye  for  such 
sides  of  nature,  or  have  enjoyed  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  training  and  regulat¬ 
ing  it  as  his  connection  with  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  station  at  Naples  has  afforded  him. 
In  his  opinion  the  original  bank  was 
submerged  by  volcanic  action,  and  the 
mud  killed  the  mature  polyps.  The 
germs  and  larval  forms,  which  still  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  water,  settled  upon  such 
branches  of  dead  coral  as  still  rose 
above  the  sediment,  and  so  began  life 
anew.  If  he  is  right,  the  Sciacca  is  a 
kind  of  submarine  Herculaneum. 

There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  immedi¬ 
ate  improvement  in  the  coral  trade.  As 
soon  as  prices  rise,  the  large  firms  will 
be  tempted  to  sell  a  part  at  least  of  the 
stock  they  have  hitherto  reserved  in  the 
hope  of  better  times.  If  the  depression 
lasts,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
which  would  lead  to  a  further  fall. 
This  can  have  but  a  small  interest  for 
the  general  public,  but  the  sight  of  the 
boats  whose  crews  sail  or  row  for  long 
distances  without  the  aid  of  a  compass, 
guided  only  by  the  stars  or  the  glimpse 
of  some  distant  headland,  and  in  their 
fishing  employ  instruments  which  are 
said  to  have  been  hardly  modified  since 
the  days  of  the  first  Roman  Emperors, 
may  suggest  a  summer  afternoon  revery. 
— Saturday  Review. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
BY  COLDWIN  SMITH. 


America  has  hitherto  had  no  social 
and  intellectual  capital.  Boston  with 
all  its  culture  is  not  national  but  local ; 
its  detractors  even  say  that  it  is  exclu¬ 
sive,  and  the  severity  of  its  climate  must 
always  be  a  drawback  from  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  New  York  is  commercial,  and 
to  a  great  extent  migratory,  people  com¬ 
ing  there  to  make  fortunes  and  going 
elsewhere  to  enjoy  them,  though  there 
is  not  a  little  of  good  and  settled  so¬ 
ciety.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are 
very  pleasant  places  of  residence  as  well 
as  magnificent  cities,  but  neither  of  them 
has  any  metropolitan  pretensions  ;  still 
less  have  the  great  cities  of  the  West, 
W'ashington,  however,  bids  fair  to  fill 


the  part.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years  a  wonderful  change  has 
come  over  the  city  on  the  Potomac.  It 
used  to  be  nothing  but  the  meeting- 
place  of  Congress,  a  caravanserai  for 
Congressmen  and  office-seekers  and  the 
centre  of  administration.  The  only  so¬ 
ciety  in  it  was  political  and  official.  Its 
outward  appearance  was  dismal.  The 
plans  of  Jefferson  and  L' Enfant,  which 
were  “  to  combine  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  Versailles  with  the  practical  advan¬ 
tages  of  Babylon,”  had  come  to  noth¬ 
ing.  The  ”  Tiber”  with  its  tributaries 
had  "  been  utilized  by  diverting  them 
into  the  sewerage  system  of  the  city.” 
Everything  bespoke  the  abortion  of  an 
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ambitious  scheme,  and  nothing  was 
magnificent  but  the  distances.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  immense  in  length,  was 
like  a  couple  of  mean  villages  strung 
out  in  broken  lines.  In  this  Rome  that 
was  to  be,  the  work  of  the  edile  was 
sadly  neglected  ;  the  state  of  the  side¬ 
walks  was  deplorable,  and  in  wet  weather 
the^e  was  an  impassable  morass  before 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  doors.  In  those 
days  slavery  and  Southern  domination 
would  probably  have  repelled  many  from 
Washington.  But  now  the  capital  is  be¬ 
coming  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for 
people  unconnected  with  politics  or  the 
administration,  and  a  corresponding 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  outward 
appearance.  It  is  blossoming  out  into  a 
gay  and  most  beautiful  city. 

When  I  first  saw  Washington,  besides 
being  the  centre  of  politics  and  admin¬ 
istration,  it  was  a  garrison.  The  Civil 
War  was  going  on,  and  the  armies  lay 
near  at  hand.  The  streets  were  full  of 
soldiers,  and  of  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  war  ;  in  the  neighborhood  were  mili¬ 
tary  hospitals  and  a  military  cemetery, 
in  which  were  provisionally  interred 
thirteen  thousand  of  the  slain,  while 
here  and  there  shops  for  embalming  the 
dead  presented  their  doleful  advertise¬ 
ments.  A  pall  of  gloom  and  anxiety 
hung  over  the  place. 

The  embalmment  of  the  dead  and  the 
practice  of  transmitting  them  to  their 
homes  were  proofs  that  some  at  least  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  were  not,  as 
calumny  said  they  all  were,  hirelings 
whose  blood  was  cheap.  In  the  pro¬ 
visional  cemetery  there  were  few  whose 
head-boards  did  not  give  the  name  of  a 
State.  A  visit  to  the  army  in  the  field 
subsequently  convinced  me  that  it  was 
as  thoroughly  native  and  made  up  of 
materials  as  precious  as  any  army  that 
ever  fought  for  its  country.  Substitutes 
there  were,  and  there  were  stories  and 
jokes  about  them.  A  party  of  men 
who  had  returned  from  the  war  were 
l>oasting  before  one  who  had  stayed  at 
home  of  all  that  they  had  done  and  un¬ 
dergone.  “  Ah,”  replied  the  man  who 
had  stayed  at  home,  ”  this  is  all  very 
fine  and  patriotic.  But  after  all  you 
came  back.  1  did  not  come  back.  The 
bones  of  my  substitute  are  whitening  the 
sands  of  the  James  River.” 

In  Lafayette  Place  Seward’s  house 


still  stands,  though  put  out  of  counte¬ 
nance  by  the  elegance  of  its  new  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  converted  into  a  commissariat 
office.  There  1  had  the  honor  in  Sew¬ 
ard’s  time  to  be  some  days  a  guest,  and 
the  sight  of  the  house  calls  up  a  throng 
of  memories  in  my  mind.  I  see  Seward 
himself  coining  in  after  his  long  day’s 
labor  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him,  considering 
the  load  he  had  upon  his  shoulders, 
that  he  could  leave  not  only  work  but 
care  behind  him  in  his  office.  At  his 
own  table  he  was  the  liveliest  and  pleas¬ 
antest  of  companions,  full  of  anecdote, 
and  with  only  the  slightest  touch  in  his 
conversational  style  of  the  Senate  and 
the  platform.  When  he  left  diplomatic 
cares  behind,  he  did  not  bring  diploma¬ 
tic  reserve  away,  and  any  one  who  had 
been  treacherous  enough  to  retail  some 
of  the  things  which  he  said  might  have 
made  mischief ;  but  the  rules  of  social 
confidence  had  not  been  so  entirely  set 
aside  by  purveyors  for  public  curiosity 
in  those  days.  He  was  accused  of  being 
too  fond  of  wine,  but  though  he  was  not 
a  teetotaler  1  saw  nothing  like  excess. 
He  was  a  master  of  striking  phrases  like 
his  memorable  ”  irrepressible  conflict.” 
Sometimes  he  would  make  jokes  which 
were  a  little  too  elaborate  and  capable 
of  misinterpretation.  One  of  these, 
upon  the  ticklish  subject  of  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  England, 
he  made  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
was  then  visiting  the  United  States  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Duke  (par¬ 
donably  perhaps)  misunderstood  the 
joke  at  the  time,  and  remembered  it 
afterward  when  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  had  become  strained. 
Beneath  the  platform  orator  and  the 
somewhat  copious  and  rhetorical  de¬ 
spatch-writer  there  lay,  as  the  results  of 
his  administration  showed,  a  fund  of 
practical  wisdom.  But  when  Thurlow 
Weed  asked  whether  Seward  would 
make  a  good  ambassador  to  London,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  answer  first  that 
the  United  States  had  already  the  best 
of  ambassadors  in  Mr.  Adams,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  that  caution,  social  as  well  as 
diplomatic,  was  at  that  time  specially 
required  in  London. 

Stanton  also  I  see,  toiling  without  re¬ 
mission  at  his  overwhelming  task.  This 
man  was  in  labor  a  giant,  and  perhaps  a 
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country  never  was  served  with  a  sterner 
sense  of  duty.  In  the  field  the  mules, 
in  the  office  Stanton  pulled  the  war 
through  with  dogged  tenacity  and  with 
little  reward  or  praise.  For  Stanton 
seemed  not  to  be  popular.  In  his  posi¬ 
tion  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
making  enemies,  and  he  was  probably 
rendered  irritable  by  the  malady  which 
he  had  contracted  by  sitting  without 
intermission  at  his  desk.  If  monu¬ 
ments  were  always  proportioned  to  ser¬ 
vices  Stanton’s  monument  would  be 
grand. 

I  was  almost  ashamed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Mr.  Seward’s  introduction  to 
President  Lincoln,  who  had  something 
to  do  in  those  tremendous  days  besides 
receiving  idle  visitors,  though  I  am 
afraid  he  had  a  good  many  idle  visitors, 
and,  what  was  worse,  a  good  many 
office-seekers  to  receive.  But  I  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  and  found  the  Presi¬ 
dent  most  kind  and  courteous.  A  glance 
was  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  impression 
of  Lincoln’s  unseemly  levity  amidst 
scenes  of  horror  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  England  by  the  repetition  of 
his  jokes  and  apophthegms.  Care  and 
anxiety  never  sat  more  visibly  on  any 
mortal  brow.  His  love  of  mournful 
poetry  was  a  proof  that  the  natural  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  man  was  melancholy, 
and  his  face  showed  that  he  felt  the  full 
responsibility  of  his  terrible  position. 
I  know  not  whether  there  was  any  par¬ 
ticle  of  truth  in  the  story  that  after 
Chancellorsville  he  meditated  suicide  ; 
but  I  can  well  believe  that  Chancellors¬ 
ville  went  to  his  heart.  The  little 
stories,  one  or  two  of  which  he  told  in 
the  interview  which  I  had  with  him, 
were  simply  his  habitual  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
a  relief  for  his  surcharged  mind — a 
pinch,  as  it  were,  of  mental  snuff.  It 
is  needless  to  describe  Lincoln’s  figure, 
or  the  homeliness  of  language  which, 
when  the  theme  was  inspiring,  became, 
as  in  the  Gettysburg  address,  the  purest 
eloquence.  Democracy  may  certainly 
point  with  triumph  to  this  Illinois 
“  rail-splitter”  as  a  proof  that  high  cult¬ 
ure  is  not  always  necessary  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  statesman.  Indeed  Lincoln’s 
example  is  rather  dangerous  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  The  roots  of  his  statesmanship 
were  his  probity  and  right  feeling,  which 


are  not  the  invariable  characteristics  of 
the  Western  politician.  There  were 
some  things  which  he  did  not  know,  and 
had  better  have  known.  When  he  was 
told  that  there  was  no  more  money  in 
the  treasury,  he  asked  ”  whether  the 
printing-press  had  given  out.”  The 
unguarded  condition  of  the  President, 
with  Southern  raiders  close  at  hand, 
struck  me,  I  remember,  even  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  the 
catastrophe  arrived. 

Grant  I  saw  in  Stanton’s  office,  and 
he  struck  me  as  a  quiet  and  most  un¬ 
pretending  thunderbolt  of  war.  In  the 
camp  I  saw  his  tent,  which  was  as 
plainly  equipped  as  that  of  any  subal¬ 
tern,  and  it  was  well  known  that  he 
hated  military  parade.  Of  his  strategy 
I  am  no  judge,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  any  good  purpose  was 
served  by  all  the  carnage  of  the  last 
campaign  ;  but  beyond  question  the  vic¬ 
tor  of  Fort  Donelson  was  felt  to  be  the 
military  pillar  of  the  North.  Grant  was 
thoroughly  loyal  both  to  the  cause  and 
to  his  colleagues.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
said  that  he  was  ruthless.  He  certainly 
was,  if  it  be  true  that  he  refused  to  ex¬ 
change  prisoners  when  his  soldiers  were 
perishing  by  thousands  in  the  murder¬ 
ous  prison  camp  at  Andersonville.  But 
if  he  shed  blood  without  stint,  he 
brought  the  slaughter  to  a  close.  Happy, 
if  he  had  never  been  dragged  into  poli¬ 
tics  !  Dragged  into  them  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  he  was.  People  hoped  that  as 
he  had  been  the  sledge-hammer  of  the 
enemy,  he  would  be  the  sledge-hammer 
of  corruption  ;  and  let  it  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  did  at  first  try  to 
form  an  independent  Cabinet,  and  to 
shake  off  the  wire-pullers,  though  his 
attempt  was  at  once  foiled  by  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  game,  and  he  fell  more  help¬ 
lessly  into  the  hands  of  the  wire-pullers 
than  the  least  honest  of  his  predecessors. 
Afterward  he,  no  doubt,  became  ambi¬ 
tious,  or  at  least  desirous  of  smoking  his 
cigar  in  the  White  House,  and  of  hav¬ 
ing  patronage  to  bestow  upon  his 
friends.  Transferring  his  military  ideas 
to  civil  administration,  he  thought  him¬ 
self  bound  to  stand  by  his  friends  under 
fire,  even  when  they  were  guilty  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  That  he  was  himself  ever 
guilty  of  anything  worse  than  indelicacy 
was  never  seriously  asserted.  A  man 
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who  had  approached  him  with  a  cor-  vigorous  and  bloodless  repression  of 
nipt  overture  would  certainly  have  been  threatened  disturbance  at  the  time  of 
kicked  out  of  the  room.  Grant's  book,  the  second  election  of  Lincoln,  when  a 
in  its  straightforwardness  and  simplicity,  repetition  of  the  Draft  riots  was  appre- 
is  the  perfect  reflection  of  his  character,  hended.  He  came  into  the  harbor  with 
His  manner  was  certainly  unpolished,  his  troops,  but  landed  with  his  staff 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  a  contrast  to  alone  ;  and  it  was  understood  that  he 
General  Meade,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  called  before  him  the  leaders  of  dis- 
afterward  made,  and  who  seemed  to  me  turbance  and  threatened  to  hold  them 
the  model  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  personally  responsible  for  anything  that 
Once,  at  least.  Grant  said  a  good  thing,  might  occur.  His  policy,  whatever  it 
He  was  told  that  his  enemy  Sumner,  was,  succeeded,  for  order  remained  un- 
who  was  a  sublime  egotist,  did  not  be-  broken.  The  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee 
lieve  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  were  at  that  time  facing  each  other  in 
“  I  should  think  not,”  replied  Grant ;  lines  before  Petersburg,  Richmond,  or 
”  he  did  not  write  them  himself,  I  be-  the  spot  where  it  lay,  ^ing  just  visible 
lieve.”  with  the  telescope  from  Grant’s  out- 

In  the  absence  of  General  Grant,  to  posts  ;  so  that  one  or  two  moves  only 
whom  I  bore  an  introduction,  I  was  re-  on  the  chess-board  then  remained, 
ceived  and  entertained  at  the  camp  by  Sherman  in  the  mean  time  was  leaving 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  The  Gen-  his  base  and  setting  out  on  his  decisive 
eral  has  since  taken  an  active  part  in  march  to  the  sea.  There  was  no  fight- 
politics,  and  like  Aristides  and  Somers,  ing  except  between  picket  lines  ;  but 
he  has  his  detractors  ;  but  in  the  camp  the  Confederates  were  more  lavish  of 
on 'the  James  River  he  was  a  most  hos-  shot  and  shell  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pitable,  pleasant,  and  jovial  host.  Evi-  pected  when  their  resources  were  so 
dently,  too,  he  was  popular  with  his  staff  much  exhausted,  and  their  means  of 
and  the  soldiers.  His  New  Orleans  transport  had  become  so  poor.  De¬ 
proclamation,  which  raised  a  tornado  of  serters  who  came  in  seemed  pretty  well 
indignation  at  the  time,  is  now  known  fed.  In  riding  round  the  lines  with  the 
to  have  been  misconstrued,  though,  it  staff,  I  was  rather  startled  on  finding 
must  be  owned,  its  language  was  open  myself  within  easy  range  of  Confederate 
to  misconstruction.  He  ruled  New  rifles.  But  the  humanities  and  ameni- 
Orleans  with  military  vigor,  and  by  his  ties  of  war  were  remarkably  well  ob- 
sanitary  measures  is  said  to  have  saved  served,  and  one  was  in  no  danger  ex¬ 
it  from  yellow  fever.  Commanding  a  cept  at  points  like  Dutch  Gap,  where 
not  very  large  garrison  in  the  midst  of  a  something  particular  was  going  on.  This 
high-spirited  and  excited  population,  he  convinced  me  that,  internecine  as  the 
found  it  necessary  to  take  some  strong  quarrel  was  deemed,  the  day  of  recon- 
measures,  and  among  them,  that  of  ciliation  would  come,  and  my  convic- 
ordering  the  people  to  give  up  their  tion  became  a  moral  certainty  when  I 
arms.  A  citizen  was  brought  in  who  learned  that  at  Baltimore,  where  feeling 
had  been  found  with  arms  in  his  posses-  ran  highest,  a  **  Secesh”  lady  had 
sion  contrary  to  the  order.  He  pleaded  eloped  with  the  trumpeter  of  a  Yankee 
that  the  arms  were  only  family  relics,  regiment. 

‘‘  That,  General,  was  my  father's  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
sword.”  ”  When  did  your  father  die,  arrangements  of  their  field  hospitals  and 
sir?”  ‘‘In  1857,  General.”  “Then  in  their  treatment  of  the  wounded  the 
he  must  have  worn  the  sword  in  the  Americans  decidedly  surpassed  any- 
other  world,  sir,  for  it  was  made  in  thing  previously  seen  in  war,  though 
1858.”  I  hope  I  repeat  correctly  the  nothing  can  prevent  the  sight  of  a  field 
anecdote  which  the  General  told  me  by  hospital  from  being  a  hideous  warning 
the  James  River.  This  was  not  my  to  statesmen  on  the  criminality  of  un- 
first  meeting  with  him.  I  had  defiled  necessary  war.  Let  me  add  my  humble 
before  him  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotd  testimony  to  the  humane  treatment  of 
in  company  with  an  immense  train  of  prisoners  by  the  North.  In  the  prison 
citizens  of  New  York  who  flocked  to  camp  at  Chicago,  to  which  I  was  kindly 
testify  their  gratitude  to  him  for  his  taken  by  the  then  Roman  Catholic 
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Bishop,  Dr.  Duggan  (a  man  of  singular 
culture  and  libersdity  of  mind),  the 
prisoners  were  evidently  well  fed,  and 
were  undergoing,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
no  hardship  which  was  not  inseparable 
from  their  condition,  though  the  caged 
eagle  can  never  be  happy.  In  the  prison 
hospital  at  Baltimore,  to  which  I  gained 
admittance  at  once  on  application  to  the 
commandant,  everything  bespoke  the 
utmost  care  and  kindness,  while  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  I  saw  the  table  of  the 
prisoners  spread  with  all  the  dainties  of 
the  season.  This  humanity  was  the 
more  remarkable  because,  just  at  that 
time,  there  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  An* 
napolis  the  first  consignment  of  living 
skeletons  from  the  prison  camp  at  An¬ 
derson  ville.  Frightful  they  were  to  be¬ 
hold.  But  these  evil  memories  are  now 
dead  and  buried  with  slavery  itself, 
which  the  South  would  not,  if  it  could, 
restore. 

To  return  to  Washington  as  it  is.  On 
the  north-west  of  the  White  House,  and 
far  away  from  the  Capitol  with  its  poli¬ 
tics,  has  grown  up  a  new  quarter  of 
houses  of  the  better  class,  rising,  many 
of  them,  to  the  dignity  of  mansions,  with 
broad  streets  and  avenues,  open  places 
ornamented  with  statues,  abundance  of 
foliage  and  verdure.  I  know  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  its  way  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  except  perhaps  Euclid  Avenue  at 
Cleveland,  though  Boston  is  now  a  very 
beautiful  city.  The  predominant  style 
of  the  houses  is  called  “  Queen  Anne.” 
I  should  have  said  that  there  was  more 
of  the  Tudor  or  Fleming  in  it ;  but  at  all 
events  it  is  picturesque,  and  very  pleas¬ 
ing  to  an  uncritical  eye.  Decidedly  it 
is  an  improvement  on  the  domestic  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  Doric  temple  which  prevailed 
under  the  reign  of  the  classic  Jefferson. 
It  bespeaks  at  least  the  activity  of  archi¬ 
tectural  taste.  And  this  new  quarter 
has  apparently  become  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  varied,  cultivated,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  catholic  society,  which  seems 
likely  to  draw  to  itself  much  of  that 
which  is  choicest  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Nestor  of  American 
literature,  is  already  there.  There  also 
Mr.  Blaine  writes  his  most  important 
and  instructive  history.  The  Smith¬ 
sonian  presents  a  nucleus  for  science. 
A  fervor  of  cosmopolitanism  is  imparted 
by  the  presence  of  the  embassies.  Poli¬ 


tics  of  course  are  there,  and  they  add  to 
the  interest.  But  they  do  not  seem  to 
me  to  predominate.  The  idea,  which 
may  be  derived  from  descriptions  of 
Washington  in  novels,  that  the  social 
cynosure  is  the  leading  demagogue  of 
the  day,  is,  I  should  say,  wide  of  the 
truth.  It  is  fully  as  likely  that  society 
will  exercise  an  influence  on  politics  as 
that  politics  will  dominate  society,  and 
if  this  happens  it  will  be  a  great  gain. 
The  politicians  of  the  democratic  con¬ 
tinent  being  what  they  are,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  mew  them  up  by  themselves 
in  second-rate  cities  or  towns  such  as 
Albany,  Harrisburg,  Springfield,  and 
Ottawa,  apart  from  all  tempering  and 
refining  influences,  to  cabal  and  wrangle 
for  two  or  three  months  in  every  year. 
Not  only  would  a  well-filled  strangers’ 
gallery  help  to  enforce  the  amenities  of 
debate,  but  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
and  critical  opinion  might  be  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  pK)litical  vices.  The  change  in 
the  character  of  the  capital  is  likely 
therefore  to  be  a  substantial  benefit  to 
the  United  States. 

Alone  among  great  American  cities 
Washington  is  uncommercial.  All  the 
rest  have  their  business  quarters,  in 
which  the  steps  of  the  throng  are  as 
hurried  and  its  faces  as  keen  and  eager 
as  in  the  East  of  London.  Efforts  are 
BOW  being  made  almost  everywhere  to 
provide  for  relaxation  ;  witness  the  im¬ 
provements  on  Boston  Common,  the 
new  Fairmount  Park  at  Philadelphia, 
that  at  Buffalo,  and  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  series  of  parks  at  Chicago. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  place  is  commercial 
every  where  except  at  Washington,  where 
one  finds  something  like  the  free,  leis¬ 
urely,  and  (in  fine  weather)  al  fresco  life 
of  Paris.  This  attraction  cannot  fail  to 
be  felt  by  literary  men,  and  by  all  who 
seek  to  enjoy  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  White  House 
and  the  Ministers  of  State  with  their 
ladies  form  a  sort  of  Court,  which, 
though  republican,  is  not  without  its 
forms  and  its  etiquette  ;  a  remark  which 
may  be  extended  to  American  society 
generally,  for  the  instruction  of  tourists, 
who  are  apt  to  behave  and  dress  as 
though  among  republicans  you  could 
not  be  too  rough.  It  is  even  said  that 
this  Court,  like  its  monarchical  com¬ 
peers,  has  its  social  rivalries,  jealousies. 
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and  intrigue  to  lend  piquancy  to  Court 
life.  It  certainly  had  them  in  the  time 
of  Jackson,  when  the  social  controversy 
arising  out  of  the  questionable  position 
of  Mrs.  Eaton  became  the  source  of 
political  convulsions.  The  democracy 
however  still  goes  to  Court  with  repub¬ 
lican  simplicity.  I  went  one  evening  to 
the  President’s  public  reception.  The 
throng  was  immense.  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour  it  took  me,  from  the  time 
when  I  fell  into  the  line  outside  the 
gate,  to  reach  the  door  of  the  mansion, 
and  I  was  as  long  in  getting  from  the 
door  to  the  room  where  the  President 
was.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  I  was  the 
only  person  in  the  crowd  who  was  in 
evening  dress.  But  the  behavior  could 
not  have  been  better  in  the  CEil  de 
Boeuf.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
pushing  or  impatience ;  the  crowd 
moved  on  quietly  and  in  silence.  When 
at  last  the  republican  throne-room  was 
reached,  there  stood  the  President  with 
Miss  Cleveland  at  his  side,  and  a  group 
of  officials  and  ambassadors,  in  full 
dress  of  course,  around  him.  As  we 
defiled  before  him,  a  marshal  called  out 
our  names,  and  the  President  rep>eating 
them  gave  his  hand  to  each  of  us.  Poor 
hand,  how  it  mutt  suffer  by  being  shaken 
for  three  hours  !  Will  it  not  be  found 
necessary,  as  the  numbers  at  the  recep¬ 
tions  increase,  to  resort  to  some  device 
like  the  pair  of  false  legs  by  which  the 
Pope  is  enabled  to  appear  kneeling  while 
he  is  really  sitting,  and  which  have  fur 
nished  the  Arch  Cynic  with  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Shams  ? 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President  is 
beginning  to  set  bounds  to  the  extent  to 
which  his  time  and  attention  may  be 
usurped  by  mere  callers  or  office-seek¬ 
ers.  Democracy  is  touchy  on  this  point, 
and  fancies  that  it  ought  at  all  times  and 
seasons  to  have  free  access  to  a  king  of 
its  own  creation.  But  the  President's 
time  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  engrossed  by  individual  curiosity 
or  selfishness  how  can  he  do  his  public 
work,  or  (what  is  of  no  less  importance) 
find  leisure  for  thought  and  forecast  ? 
The  office-seekers  must  be  insufferable. 
Not  even  in  the  very  agony  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  when  civil  war  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  did  this  greedy  swarm 
cease  to  persecute  American  legislators 
and  statesmen.  Lincoln  was  pestered 


by  them  at  the  crisis  of  the  war. 
“Ah,”  was  his  plaintive  reply  to  one 
who  had  noticed  his  sad  expression  and 
was  trying  to  comfort  him,  “it's  not 
the  war,  it’s  that  postmastership  at 
Brownsville.” 

I  went  to  the  White  House  on  the 
evening  of  the  reception,  not  only  to  see 
a  unique  ceremony,  but  to  see  President 
Cleveland.  I  desired  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  President  Cleveland  more  than 
I  had  desired  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
any  American  statesman  since  Lincoln. 
It  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  face  full 
of  strength  and  firmness.  So  happy  an 
event,  I  apprehend,  as  this  President’s 
election  has  not  for  a  long  time  taken 
place  in  the  United  States — I  may  say 
on  the  continent,  for  the  good  influence 
of  a  triumph  of  public  probity  extended 
even  to  Canada.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
not  one  of  the  ”  available  men”  of 
whom  the  country  had  such  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  persons  of  Polk  and 
Buchanan  ;  nor  had  he  attained  party 
prominence  by  stump  oratory  or  the 
arts  of  a  demagogue.  In  rhetoric,  in¬ 
deed,  he  seems  to  be  rather  deficient. 
He  had  shown  himself  worthy  to  govern 
the  nation  by  his  conduct  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  bearing 
during  the  campaign,  especially  the 
manly  frankness  with  which  he  met  the 
charge  brought  against  him  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  his  youth,  was  a  most 
favorable  omen  of  his  future  conduct. 
It  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favor 
even  in  Canada,  where  generally  little 
interest  is  felt  in  the  politics  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  now  treading,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  with  a  firm  and  resolute 
step,  the  arduous  path  of  civil-service 
reform.  Too  much  must  not  be  exacted 
of  him.  It  cannot  fairly  be  expected 
that  he  shall  cast  off  party  ties  or  dis¬ 
regard  party  obligations  :  honor,  as  well 
as  necessity,  forbids  him.  The  scale, 
it  is  true,  was  turned  in  his  favor  by  the 
Independent  Republicans,  who,  to  use 
the  American  phrase,  bolted  their  party 
ticket ;  but  he  received  his  nomination 
from  the  Democrats,  and  owed  his  elec¬ 
tion  mainly  to  them.  The  Independent 
Republicans  themselves  have  not  repudi¬ 
ated  party,  though  they  will  hardly  get 
back  into  the  lines.  By  his  loyalty  to 
reform  President  Cleveland  has  already 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Tammany  and  of 
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all  the  corrupt  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has,  I  trust,  won  the  hearts  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  of  all  who  care  less  for 
any  party  than  for  the  country. 

The  man  who  in  reality  had  most  to 
do  with  the  election  of  President  Qeve- 
land  is  Mr.  George  VV.  Curtis,  the  editor 
of  “  Harper’s  Weekly.”  Mr.  Curtis  is 
excluded  from  Congress  by  the  political 
localism  into  which  the  Amencans  have 
unhappily  fallen.  He  cannot  be  elected 
for  any  district  but  that  in  which  he 
lives,  and  in  that  district  the  other 
party  has  the  majority.  But  he  is  the 
practical  leader  of  the  Independent  Re¬ 
publican  party,  which  was  determined 
mainly  by  his  advice  to  cast  a  patriotic 
vote  in  favor  of  Cleveland.  He  has  also 
been  the  most  zealous  and  effective  ad¬ 
vocate  of  civil-service  reform.  Without 
a  place  in  the  legislature  or  the  admin¬ 
istration,  he  has  yet  been  one  of  the 
most  influential  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  upright  and  wisest  of  American 
statesmen.  The  existence  of  men  of 
this  stamp  in  journalism,  and  of  men 
like  Mr.  W.  M.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  who, 
without  going  into  politics,  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  patriotic  interest  in  public 
affairs,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
saving  influences  of  American  democ¬ 
racy. 

About  the  public  buildings  of  Wash¬ 
ington  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said. 
The  White  House  is  a  rather  narrow 
abode  for  the  chief  of  a  continent  peo¬ 
pled  with  fifty  millions,  and,  like  the 
very  modest  salary,  presents  a  rather  cu¬ 
rious  contrast  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
money  which  party  excitement  expends 
in  Presidential  elections.  The  Capitol, 
I  believe,  is  open  to  architectural  criti¬ 
cism,  and  its  dome  will  not  bear  the 
searching  light  of  the  Lamp  of  Truth. 
Yet  nobody  will  persuade  me  that,  since 
the  extensions  and  improvements,  it  is 
not  a  most  majestic  and  imposing  pile. 
The  view  of  it  from  a  distance  is  surely 
fine.  Stat  Capitolium  fulgens.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  it  looks  the  wrong 
way  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that 
the  city,  owing  to  a  difficulty  about  the 
purchase  of  land,  was  built  on  the  wrong 
side  of  it.  Its  decorations  in  the  way 
of  painting  and  sculpture  belong,  it  must 
be  owned,  to  the  pre- aesthetic  era.  Eng¬ 
land  is  avenged  in  the  pictures  of  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis 


as  effectually  as  France  was  avenged  in 
the  statue  of  the  victor  of  Waterloo 
perched  upon  the  arch.  Let  any  one 
compare  these  triumphal  performances, 
in  regard  both  to  execution  and  to  sen¬ 
timent,  with  the  picture  by  Velasquez 
of  a  general  receiving  the  surrender  of 
the  commandant  of  a  town.  The  only 
redeeming  feature  of  these  pieces  is  that 
some  of  them  contain  historical  portraits. 
The  statue  on  the  east  of  the  Capitol  of 
the  ”  Father  of  the  Country”  in  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture,  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
with  a  Roman  sword  in  his  hand,  was 
found,  we  are  told  by  the  guide-b^ks, 
too  large  for  the  interior  of  the  Capitol, 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed. 
The  same  authorities  say  that  its  ultimate 
destination  is  still  doubtful.  One  wishes 
that  the  doubt  may  extend  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  statue  of  Columbus  throwing  the 
globe  at  the  Capitol.  As  to  the  alle¬ 
gorical  sculpture,  let  this  description  of 
the  group  on  the  tympanum  of  the  pedi¬ 
ment  representing  the  Genius  of  Amer¬ 
ica  suffice  : — 

'*  The  principal  figure,  representing  America, 
is  of  semi  colossal  size  and  standing  on  abroad 
unadorned  plinth,  holding  in  her  hand  a  poised 
shield  with  U.  S.  A.  emblazoned  in  the  centre 
of  a  ray  of  glory.  The  shield,  which  is  oval, 
represenu  an  ornamented  altar,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  wreath  of  oak -leaves  in  basso  tr- 
litvo  encircling  July  4,  1776.  In  the  rear  of 
the  figure  rests  a  broad  spear,  and  at  her  feet 
an  eagle  with  partly  spread  wings.  The  head 
of  the  figure  is  crowned  with  a  star,  and  in¬ 
clines  toward  the  figure  of  Hom,  who  is  ad¬ 
dressing  her.  The  right  arm  of  Hope  is  raised, 
and  the  left  rests  on  the  stock  of  an  anchor, 
the  hand  grasping  part  of  the  drapery.  The 
Genius  of  America,  in  reply  to  Hope,  who  is 
recounting  the  glory  of  the  nation,  points  to 
the  figure  on  the  other  side,  which  represents 
Justice,  with  eyes  uplifted  and  holding  in  the 
right  hand  a  partly  unrolled  scroll,  on  which  is 
inscribed  *  Constitution  of  the  United  States,’ 
and  in  the  left  the  scales.  Justice  has  neither 
bandage  nor  sword,  representin^hat  Ameri¬ 
can  justice  judges  intelligently,  ^e  emblem¬ 
atic  character  of  the  group  suggests  that,  how¬ 
ever  Hope  may  flatter,  all  prosperity  should  be 
founded  in  public  right  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution.” 

This  composition,  so  pregnant  with 
meaning,  in  which  allegorical  figures 
not  only  speak  but  converse,  has  been 
judiciously  placed  above  the  reach  of 
prosaic  scrutiny. 

The  military  and  equestrian  statues 
with  which  the  new  quarters  are  adorn¬ 
ed  bespeak  the  special  appreciation  of 
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military  glory  which  in  the  Americans  is 
combined  with  a  freedom  from  military 
propensities.  They  seem  to  me  all  to 
labor  under  a  defect  common  to  statues 
of  this  kind.  In  antiquity,  and  in  the 
age  of  the  great  Italiap  captains  on 
whose  equestrian  statues  we  gaze  at 
Venice  or  Padua,  the  horse  was  a 
charger  ;  now  he  is  a  hack,  and  to  at* 
tempt  to  give  him  dignity  by  putting  him 
into  the  rampant  attitude  is  a  disregard 
of  truth,  and  a  platitude.  In  fact,  he 
stands  quite  quietly  while  his  rider  is 
sweeping  the  field  with  a  telescope.  At 
the  gate  of  the  executive  mansion,  Gen* 
eral  Jackson  on  horseback  looks  as 
though  he  were  heading  a  cavalry  charge 
of  inconceivable  fury ;  whereas,  if  re¬ 
gard  were  had  to  the  real  character  of 
his  victory,  he  would  be  represented 
standing  behind  a  row  of  cotton  bales. 
But  sculpture  seems  to  be  a  lost  art. 

It  is  a  comfort  that  the  Washington 
obelisk  has  at  last  got  its  apex,  and  no 
longer  looks  like  an  immeasurable  fac¬ 
tory  chimney.  It  is  said  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  structure  in  the  world.  But  the 
more  gigantic  the  size  of  a  constructed 
obelisk,  the  greater,  I  submit,  is  the  in¬ 
congruity.  The  interest  of  an  obelisk 
lies  in  its  being  a  monolith.  Moreover, 
an  obelisk  of  the  Pharaohs  had  not  bare 
sides  :  its  sides  were  used  as  tablets  for 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Every  visitor  to  Washington,  of 
coarse,  goes  to  hear  a  debate.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  will  be 
lucky  if  he  hears  anything  at  all.  The 
hall  is  very  large  ;  its  acoustic  properties 
seem  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  those  of  onr 
Houses  at  Westminster  ;  and  the  hub¬ 
bub  of  conversation  is  incessant  and  un¬ 
restrained.  I  have  seen  a  member  leave 
his  seat  and  come  down  to  the  open 
space  by  the  Speaker’s  chair,  where  a 
select  audience,  standing,  gathered 
round  him.  The  perpetual  rapping  of 
the  President’s  hammer  serves  only  to 
increase  the  din.  Without  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor  nobody  can  take  part  in  what 
is  ironically  called  a  deliberation.  On 
passing  to  the  Senate  you  find  yourself 
in  a  different  atmosphere.  But  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  debates  in  both  Chambers 
is  greatly  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
the  really  important  work  is  done  behind 
the  scenes  in  committee  and  caucus. 
The  average  of  the  speaking  is,  I  should 


say,  decidedly  higher  than  in  our  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  in  the 
“spread-eagle”  and  “  high-falutin” 
style  ;  Americans,  though  singularly  im¬ 
patient  of  criticism,  are  also  singularly 
quick  in  profiting  by  it.  But  of  the 
American  speakers  that  I  have  heard, 
hardly  one,  I  think,  has  been  free  from 
a  grave  defect,  attributable  perhaps 
partly  to  college  training  in  elocution. 
You  always  feel  that  they  are  speaking 
for  effect ;  whereas  when  you  are  listen¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  John  Bright  you  feel  that  his 
single  object  is  to  communicate  and  im¬ 
press  his  convictions.  The  fault  was 
most  conspicuous  in  Everett,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  and  delivery  were  perfect ;  his 
delivery,  indeed,  was  too  perfect,  for  he 
gesticulated  not  only  with  his  arms  but 
with  his  legs.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
even  played  little  stage  tricks  to  enhance 
the  effect.  Once,  it  was  said,  when  he 
entered  the  hall  to  deliver  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  a  veteran  soldier  respect¬ 
fully  rose  from  his  seat.  “  Sit  down, 
venerable  man,”  cried  Everett  in  his 
most  impressive  tone,  “it  is  for  me  to 
rise  in  your  presence.”  “  Why,  sir,” 
replied  the  simple-minded  veteran, 
“  you  told  me  I  was  to  stand  up  when 
you  came  in.” 

Washington  is  burdened  with  a  heavy 
city  debt,  the  legacy  of  a  former  admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  now  the  best  adminis¬ 
tered  city  on  the  continent,  and  it  owes 
the  distinction  to  the  nature  of  its  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  is  not  elective,  but  con¬ 
sists  of  three  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  President,  the  city  being  regarded 
not  as  an  ordinary  municipality,  but  as 
an  appanage  of  the  national  sovereignty. 
An  attempt  was  made  the  other  day  by 
the  proletariat  to  deprive  it  of  this  priv¬ 
ilege  and  to  introduce  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but  it  was  resisted,  and  with  suc¬ 
cess,  by  all  who  desired  neither  to  plun¬ 
der  nor  to  be  plundered.  Elective  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  would  have 
meant  in  no  small  measure  government 
by  the  negroes,  who  are  very  numerous 
at  Washington,  and  who,  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  political  development,  at  all 
events,  would  be  simply  rank-and-file 
for  an  army  of  municipal  corruption,  of 
which  some  compeer  of  Tweed  would  be 
the  chief.  Our  present  system  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  generally  is  a  sur- 
vivid  and  an  anachronism.  In  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages  the  city  was  a  political  unit ;  it,  be  anarchy  controlled  by  ward  intrigue 
rather  than  the  nation,  was  the  primary  or  corruption.  Far  better  would  be  a 
object  of  a  burgher’s  patriotism,  and  Board  of  Commissioners  elected,  say, 
the  functions  of  its  government  were  by  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
largely  political,  while  public  health  was  metropolitan  districts,  with  the  appro- 
little  regarded,  and  even  police  was  a  bation  of  the  Home  Secretary.  In 
minor  consideration.  Moreover,  in  America,  at  all  events,  a  radical  change 
those  days  the  leading  men,  instead  of  of  system  is  required  ;  it  will  no  doubt 
going  when  business  was  over  to  villas  be  long  in  coming  ;  probably  it  will  be 
outside  the  city,  lived  within  the  walls,  the  late-ripening  fruit  of  dire  experi- 
held  the  municipal  offices,  and  managed  ence  ;  though  in  some  matters,  such  as 
the  municipal  affairs.  A  city  in  these  the  appointment  of  judges,  the  masses 
days  is  merely  a  densely  peopled  district  have  shown  more  willingness  to  consent 
requiring  a  specially  skilled  administra-  to  reforms  in  the  conservative  direction 
tion,  particularly  in  the  sanitary  depart-  than  might  have  been  expected.  It  is 
ment.  Almost  the  only  duties  of  its  possible  that  the  example  of  Washing- 
povemment  are  the  levying  and  spend-  ton  may  be  not  without  effect, 
mg  of  money,  in  regard  to  which  the  The  guide-books  boast  that  whereas 
contributors  ought  to  have  a  voice  pro-  great  edifices  in  Europe  are  the  work 
portioned  in  some  degree  to  the  amount  of  centuries,  the  Capitol  has  been  the 
of  their  contributions  ;  and  this  not  only  work  of  a  single  century.  Supposing 
on  the  ground  of  justice,  or  with  a  view  the  statement  were  correct,  it  is  surely 
to  economy,  but  with  a  view  to  right  ex-  time  to  put  a  limit  to  the  boasting  of 
penditure  ;  for  the  poor,  if  they  reck-  material  development,  the  credit  of 
lessly  vote  away  the  money  of  the  rich,  which  is  due  not  to  man  but  to  nature, 
gain  nothing  by  it ;  the  only  people  who  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  naive  and  genial 
gain  are  the  municipal  demagogues  and  book,  ”  Triumphant  Democracy,” 
jobbers.  The  leading  men  now  decline  seems  disposed  to  ascribe  to  democratic 
municipal  office,  and  stand  aloof  from  institutions  the  glorious  fact  that  the 
municipal  politics  ;  the  voters  are  a  Mississippi  is  equal  to  eighty  Tibers,  as 
heap  of  sand-grains  ;  they  know  noth-  well  as  the  not  less  glorious  fact  that 
ing  of  each  other,  and  have  no  power  of  ”  were  the  live  stock  upon  Uncle  Sam’s 
spontaneous  combination.  A  city  is  estate  ranged  five  abreast,  each  animal 
thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  ward  poli-  estimated  to  occupy  a  space  five  feet 
ticians,  who  give  their  time  to  intrigue,  long,  and  marched  round  the  world,  the 
The  result  is  inevitable  ;  even  where  head  and  tail  of  the  procession  would 
there  is  not  actual  stealing  there  is  job-  overlap.”  Endowed  with  all  the  re- 
bery  ;  and  everywhere  there  are  mal-  sources  of  a  virgin  continent,  recruited 
administration  and  waste  caused  by  want  by  copious  immigration  of  the  highest 
of  skill  and  by  the  absence  of  system  in-  quality,  and  aided  by  all  the  appliances 
herent  in  a  government  elected  only  for  of  modern  science,  the  American  Re- 
a  year.  The  citizens,  occupied  in  their  public  has  advanced  with  marvellous 
own  business,  cannot  be  induced  to  pay  rapidity,  and  has  traversed  in  a  few  gen- 
steady  and  vigilant  attention  to  munic:  erations  the  space  which  it  has  taken 
ipal  affairs.  When  maladministration  other  nations  many  centuries  to  trav- 
or  corruption  reaches  a  scandalous  erse.  But  this  same  rapidity  of  prog- 
height  they  make  a  spasmodic  effort,  ress  has  shortened  her  youth,  and  is 
and  then  relapse  into  apathy.  It  was  bringing  her  already  face  to  face  with 
hoped  that  the  overthrow  of  'Tweed  and  the  political  and  social  difficulties  of  a 
his  gang  was  the  end  of  corruption  in  nation's  maturer  age ;  while  the  multi- 
New  York.  But  the  affair  of  the  Broad-  tude  of  black  faces  and  woolly  heads  in 
way  street-cars  has  shown  how  ill-  the  streets  of  Washington  reminds  one 
founded  was  that  hope.  If  Sir  William  at  every  turn  that  besides  the  problems 
Harcourt  perseveres  in  his  design  of  giv-  which  she  has  in  common  with  other 
ing  London,  with  its  four  millions,  a  mu-  countries,  she  has  one  formidable  prob- 
nicipal  parliament,  the  result,  to  judge  lem  peculiar  to  herself. — Macmillan' s 
from  American  experience,  is  likely  to  Magazine, 
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It  was  during  a  voyage  from  London 
to  Melbourne  that  the  scene  we  are  to 
describe  was  beheld.  We  had  passed 
Madeira,  an  azure  island  of  faery,  veiled 
in  the  golden  haze  of  early  dawn,  its 
lofty  peaks  “islanded"  by  clouds. 
Toward  evening,  a  few  days  afterward, 
we  had  sighted  Teneriffe,  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Its  base — in* 
deed,  much  more  than  its  base — was 
completely  hidden,  and  from  this  side 
it  appeared  not  as  a  peak,  but  as  an 
enormous  ridge ;  its  crest  heaved  up 
thirteen  thousand  feet  into  the  sky. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  mistaken  by  every 
one,  though  all  were  on  the  look*out, 
for  a  long,  narrow  cloud.  Broken, 
transverse  lines — in  reality,  huge  ravines 
in  the  mountain-side,  in  which  the  snow 
had  not  melted — seemed  to  be  promi¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  cloud,  catching  the 
sunlight.  Here  we  got  fairly  into  the 
North-East  trades,  and  for  several  weeks 
afterward  we  sailed  under  a  sky  and 
upon  a  sea  which  were  the  ordinary  sky 
and  sea  of  the  trade-winds.  Both  are, 
in  color,  of  an  intense  Prussian-blue, 
the  sky  l^ing  scarcely  lighter  or  brighter 
than  the  sea.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  strong,  steady  breeze,  the  sea  is 
everywhere  raised  into  brisk  waves,  each 
with  its  crest  of  foam,  never  sluggish 
and  never  boisterous.  White,  gleaming 
clouds,  like  thick  disks  of  cotton-wool, 
some  round,  but  most  of  them  oval,  and 
all  at  one  moderate  height,  fleet  across 
the  sky  without  rest,  but  without  haste. 
They  are  distributed  as  regularly  as 
the  spots  on  a  leopard's  skin,  but  there 
is  a  much  greater  proportional  distance 
between  them.  The  wind  blows  so  con¬ 
stantly  in  absolutely  the  same  direction, 
that  sometimes  for  days  together  it  is 
not  necessary  to  trim  the  sails  or  touch 
a  rope,  except,  perhaps,  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  haul  in  the  “  slack,"  or 
amount  by  which  ropes  that  bear  the 
principal  strains  have  stretched.  By 
unusual  good-luck,  when  the  North- 
East  trades  began  to  fail,  other  favoring 
breezes  carried  us  right  through  the  dol¬ 
drums — the  Equatorial  Zone,  in  which 
calms  are  to  be  expected — until  we 
found  the  South-East  trades,  with  which 
we  sailed,  in  the  same  delightful  manner 


as  before,  till,  having  passed  the  great 
shoulder  which  Brazil  obtrudes  into  the 
South  Atlantic,  we  had  crossed  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  parallel  of  South  latitude. 
Here  for  some  days  we  were  becalmed. 
We  had  been  expecting  in  a  day  or  two 
to  sight  the  now  deserted  island  of 
Trinidada,  whose  latitude  and  longitude 
are,  roughly,  20  South  by  30  West ;  but 
now,  instead  of  sailing  from  a  hundred 
knots  a  day — a  very  bad  day’s  run — to 
two  hundr^  and  twenty  or  thirty,  which 
is  a  good  one  for  the  trades,  we  began 
not  to  sail  at  all,  but  to  drift  helplessly 
in  some  weak  eddy,  as  it  seemed,  of  the 
great  Brazilian  current,  from  fifteen  to 
forty  miles  a  day.  We  were  more  than 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
quite  possibly  nearly  as  far  from  any 
other  ship.  It  may  surprise  those  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  ocean  to  read  that 
one  of  the  worst  things  to  be  endured  in 
a  calm  is  portentous  rolling.  Every 
few  minutes  a  succession  of  surges, 
larger  than  ordinary,  came  sweeping  by. 
The  ship,  having  no  canvas  drawing  to 
steady  her,  was  easily  swayed  from  side 
to  side,  and  would  begin  to  roll  in  the 
most  abandoned  manner,  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  every  one  when  it  occurred  at 
meal-times,  and  the  scattering  of  viands 
and  crockery.  If  on  deck,  it  was  very 
advisable  to  hold  on  tight  to  something 
fixed  and  stanch,  until  the  rolling  fit 
was  over.  When  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
we  had  been  hove  to  for  five  days  in  a 
head  gale,  and  though  the  rolling  was 
bad  enough  then,  it  was  even  worse  dur¬ 
ing  the  calm.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
ocean  swell  never  died  away — for  it 
never  does  die  away — the  surface  of  the 
deep-blue  water  was  unbroken  by  a 
single  ripple.  It  was  like  a  sea  of  oil 
for  smoothness,  and  there  was  not  only 
not  enough  wind  to  stir  the  drooping 
sails,  but  there  was  not  even  enough  to 
waft  a  paper-boat.  After  the  calm  had 
lasted  several  days,  there  was  a  ring  all 
round  the  ship,  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile 
or  more  in  diameter,  formed  by  empty 
bottles,  wooden  barrels  and  cases,  and 
other  flotsam  and  jetsam,  clearly  show¬ 
ing  how  absolutely  windless  was  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  sea,  notwithstanding 
its  intense  color,  was  so  clear,  that  when 
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a  broken  white  plate  was  thrown  over¬ 
board,  we  could  watch  it  as  it  went 
down,  slicing  from  side  to  side  through 
the  water,  and  glinting  as  it  caught  the 
light,  for  an  immense  distance,  prob¬ 
ably  fifty  fathoms.  One  afternoon  some 
of  us  lowered  a  boat  to  bathe.  When 
we  had  got  a  little  ahead  of  the  ship,  we 
could  see  every  spar  and  rope  reflected 
beneath  her.  The  reflection  was  so  per¬ 
fect,  that  a  water-color  sketch  of  her 
that  was  painted  in  the  boat  might  be 
looked  at  upside  down  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  before  the  mistake  was  discover¬ 
ed.  Toward  sundown,  after  we  had  re¬ 
turned  on  board,  a  small  shark  made  its 
appearance.  “  He  smells  the  blood  of 
an  Englishman,”  said  ah  experienced 
traveller.  ”  A  shark’s  sure  to  come 
after  any  one  has  been  overboard.” 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  the  first  and 
the  only  one  that  we  saw  throughout  the 
voyage.  Some  one  suggested  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  modern  scarcity  of 
sharks,  in  most  parts  of  the  deep  sea, 
that  steamers  have  frightened  them  away 
inshore.  The  skipper  explained  that 
”  they’ve  gone  into  the  Atlantic  cattle 
trade.”  On  every  passage  across  the 
Atlantic,  it  seems  that  two  or  three  car¬ 
casses  at  least  are  thrown  overboard. 
The  cattle  are  tethered  athwart  the  ship, 
with  their  heads  outward,  and  not  being 
able  or  sensible  enough  to  steady  them¬ 
selves  as  the  ship  rolls,  they  pitch  for¬ 
ward,  and  striking  their  heads  against 
the  side,  break  their  necks.  As  many 
as  two  hundred  have  been  killed  in  this 
way  on  board  a  single  ship  during  a  gale. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  sunset. 

The  day  had  been  very  cloudy.  The 
stormy-petrels,  that  had  joined  .us  two 
days  after  leaving  Tenerifle,  and  had 
followed  the  ship  ever  since,  had  de¬ 
serted  us  with  the  wind.  Here  and 
there  a  ”  Portuguese  man-of-war” — a 
poisonous  medusa — hoisted  its  tiny  sail 
or  standard  of  transparent,  iridescent 
film.  Occasionally  flying-fish,  chased 
by  their  enemies,  skimmed  by  us  in  par¬ 
abolic  curves,  sometimes  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  long,  but  never  rising 
more  than  about  fifteen  feet  above  the 
water.  Now  and  again  a  shoal  of  lazy 
grampuses  come  puffing  past  the  ship, 
awkwardly  shouldering  their  way 
through  the  water.  A  whale,  or,  rather, 
the  fountain  of  spray  that  it  sends  up. 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  4 


has  been  seen  several  times  far  in  the 
offing.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  shoal 
of  porpoises,  half  a  mile  or  more  away 
on  our  beam,  begin  to  disport  them¬ 
selves  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  calm  seems  to  have  filled  them  with 
life  and  frolic  spirits.  They  play  and 
roll  about  incessantly  in  one  spot  with 
the  utmost  liveliness,  turning  somer¬ 
saults,  and  making  long,  arching  bounds. 
Often  they  shoot  straight  up  into  the  air 
to  a  height  that  seems  quite  equal  to 
three  times  their  own  length,  a  height 
that  is  fully  fifteen  feet,  and  then  turn 
at  the  summit  of  their  leap  and  dive 
straight  down  again.  Except  for  their 
gambols,  the  broad  expanse  of  deep- 
blue  sea  stretches  unbroken  in  every  di¬ 
rection  to  the  furthest  horizon.  Such  is 
the  scene  as  the  sun  begins  to  set. 

While  he  is  still  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  we  are  pre¬ 
monished  by  a  few  red  flakes,  like  scales 
of  a  fish  rubbed  off  by  the  finger,  and 
golden  scintilla  in  the  West,  and  by  the 
general  disposition  of  the  clouds,  and 
the  silver  edges  of  some,  to  expect  a 
glorious  sunset.  The  whole  Eastern 
half  of  the  sky,  from  the  horizon  up¬ 
ward,  is  wrapped  in  a  thick  woolly 
mantle  of  dark-gray  ;  but  at  perhaps 
thirty  degrees  beyond  the  zenith  its  con¬ 
tinuity  is  broken  by  an  interval  of  clear 
sky,  and  it  forms  roughly  an  arch  or 
proscenium,  already  “  with  sun-fire  gar¬ 
landed,”  for  the  arena  from  which  we 
are  soon  to  witness  the  exit  of  the  sun. 
From  this  break  westwards,  the  clouds 
are  dispersed  in  all  the  infinite  variety 
of  form  and  texture  which  painters  never 
paint,  and  words  can  only  slightly  in¬ 
dicate.  Long,  fleecy  scrolls,  tier  be¬ 
hind  tier,  their  borders  and  volutes  here 
and  there  frayed  into  fringes  and  tassels, 
lie  across  the  sky  at  a  great  height,  and 
extend  ”  far,  deep,  and  motionless,”  in 
diminishing  bulk  with  distance,  toward 
the  westering  sun.  Toward  the  horizon, 
the  clouds  are  spread  in  broad  bands 
and  thin  strips,  with  small,  rounded 
masses  floating  above  and  in  front.  In 
all  directions,  and  at  many  different  lev¬ 
els,  are  a  multitude  of  clouds  of  wonder¬ 
ful  diversity  and  delicacy  of  form.  The 
sun  is  beginning  to  issue  from  the  cloudy 
pavilion  in  which  he  has  spent  the  day. 
Dark,  impervious  banks  are  piled  up 
from  the  horizon*  on  each  side,  like 
3a 
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curved  mcuntain-ridges  crowned  with  soine  fierce  Maenad,”  tapering  sword* 
gigantic  towers  and  battlements  of  a  Ti-  like  spikes  turning  every  way  like  the 
lanic  fortification.  Already  pennons  and  cherub's  flaming  brand,  —  these  and 
streamers  of  gold  and  vermilion  are  dis*  clouds  of  countless  other  forms  are  soon 
played  above  them,  and  from  cloudy  but  almost  imperceptibly  imbued,  not, 
crag  and  turret  beacon-fires  are  blazing  as  it  seems,  from  without,  but  as  if  by 
to  summon  out  the  hosts  of  airy  pen*  fire  kindling  within  themselves,  with 
sioners  refulgent,  clad  in  the  shining  flaming  color,  gold  and  violet,  scarlet, 
liveries  of  their  regent  and  progenitor,  carnation,  and  crimson.  While  we 
Every  moment  the  splendor  grows,  we  speak,  the  hues  of  every  part  alter  con- 
cannot  tell  how.  The  light  diaphanous  tinually  with  ravishing  changes.  Ever 
clouds  soon  become  wholly  dyed  in  as  the  mighty  orb  goes  down,  they  are 
eCluent  streams  of  light.  Far  al^ve  all  ”  growing  and  glowing”  until  their  in- 
other  clouds  in  the  azure  depths  of  sky  tensity  passes  description  or  conception, 
between  them,  nets  of  dappled  gauze  All  the  West  has  become  a  vast  screen 
and  lace-like  veils  of  lawn,  before  too  of  crimson,  with  tossing  waves  of  golden 
fine  for  sight,  now  first  reveal  themselves  fire,  before  and  above  which  the  nearer 
in  spangles  of  bright  gold.  The  rose  clouds,  now  mostly  themselves  all  red, 
hues  tinging  the  prominences  of  the  permeated  and  made  transparent  by 
darker  clouds  become  intenser  and  more  ”  the  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,”  lie 
diffused.  Flakes,  streaming  like  leaves  like  the  crowded  islands  of  an  aerial 
upon  the  autumn  wind,  change  as  we  archipelago.  Erelong,  everything  is 
look,  as  if  by  the  process  of  the  season,  steeped  in  colors  of  a  hundred  or  a 
from  pale  gold  to  mellow  crimson  ;  thousand  tints,  all  ineffably  beautiful, 
while  beaded  strips  of  gray  mist  are  Where  the  sun  pierces  the  clouds  and 
transmuted  into  carcanets  of  burning  throws  his  level  rays  along  the  waves, 
carbuncle.  The  sun  pours  forth  an  ever-  there  is  little  but  white  light,  relieved 
widening  flood  of  light.  About  the  con-  by  a  few  rosy  blushes  on  the  water  ;  to 
fines  of  the  clear  blue  spaces  marvellous  the  North  and  South,  the  sea  still  re¬ 
shades  of  green  and  lilac  expand  them-  mains  deep-blue  ;  from  the  horizon  half¬ 
selves,  and  faster  than  we  mark  them,  way  up  toward  the  zenith,  and  spread- 
new  hues  blush  out,  and  fresh  regions  ing  on  either  side  almost  into  a  semi- 
of  the  sky  ”  blossom  in  purple”  and  circle,  is  the  broad  sheet  of  blood-red 
gold.  The  transparency  of  most  of  the  flame  ;  elsewhere,  every  imaginable 
clouds  wherever  the  fire  touches  them  is  gradation  of  pure  color  is  represented, 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  color.  As  from  the  most  delicate  primrose  and 
they  become  illuminated,  the  distinct-  saffron,  shading  imperceptibly  through 
ness  of  their  markings  also  is  greatly  all  colors  of  the  rainbow  to  the  dark- 
enhanced.  Mottled  clouds  Income  purple  of  the  pansy  and  the  deep  black- 
thickly  covered  with  golden  scales  ;  long  red  of  the  damask-rose, — and  all  is  liv 
trains,  crossed  with  ribs  of  light  and  ing  fire. 

shade  like  a  zebra’s  side,  become  barred  When  the  spell  fails  for  a  moment  to 
with  alternate  stripes  of  ruby  and  light  enthrall  our  eyes,  we  look  round,  and 
flame-color  ;  some  tracts  remind  us  of  behold  in  Eastern  sea  and  sky  a  page- 
draughts  of  mackerel  dying  in  the  sun,  ant  hardly  less  magnificent.  The  great 
maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens,  while  clouds  that  completely  shroud  the 
other  downy  expanses,  lying  in  spread-  heaven  in  billowy  pomp  have  everywhere 
ing  wavelets  and  ripples,  like  rounded  assumed  a  tinge  of  lurid  magenta.  As 
overlapping  feathers  on  a  sea-bird’s  we  watch,  the  fleecy  woof  is  bathed  in 
breast,  are  flecked  with  ruddy  streaks  an  ever-deepening  tint  of  splendid 
and  drops,  like  the  torn  bosom  of  a  peli-  color,  pouring  forth  from  the  great 
can  in  her  piety.  Nebulous  fronds  and  source  of  light.  More  wondrous  still, 
plumes,  stray  filaments  of  gossamer  and  on  this  side,  where  our  eyes  escape  the 
webs  of  misty  lawn,  twining  wisps  and  overpowering  light  in  the  West,  the 
flossy  curling  wreaths,  angular  patches  ocean  reflecting  as  in  a  dull  mirror  the 
that  gleam  like  the  gorget  of  a  humming-  gorgeous  color  above,  glows  like  a  sea 
bird,  streaming  flocks,  and  tresses  ”  like  of  liquid  amethyst, 
the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head  of  As  we  turn  again  and  survey  the  whole 
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scene  around,  we  find  no  part  of  the 
vault  of  heaven  that  is  not  “  deluded 
with  fire.*'  The  tremulous  air,  through* 
out  its  total  space,  is  all  aflame,  as  with 
aethereal  lava  from  a  volcano  of  the  air. 
The  ship,  also,  floating  moveless  in  the 
midst,  with  tall  masts  and  drooping 
sails,  becomes  itself  transfigured  by  the 
all-involving  splendor.  It  may  be  well 
believed  that  the  pale  cast  of  thought 
is  for  the  time  eclipsed  within  us,  that 
the  self-conscious  intellect  and  its  reflec¬ 


tions  are  transmuted  by  the  potent  al¬ 
chemy  into  the  pure  gold  of  an  ecstasy 
almost  impersonal.  The  marvellous 
splendor  before  our  eyes  receives  a 
crown  of  spiritual  mystery  as  we  hear 
the  whisper : — "  For  you  alone,  for 
seventy  souls  out  of  all  the  thousand 
millions  of  the  earth,  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  inviolate  ocean,  has  this  epiphany 
of  supernal  glory  been  majestically  un¬ 
folded  !’* — Spectator. 


THE  WANDERER’S  RETURN. 

**  How  cold  upon  my  passion  blows  the  wind. 

Over  the  old  sweet  fields — so  sweet,  that  I 
Could  wander  more,  yet  for  all  memory 
Not  sweet  enough.  Beloved,  ah  !  have  I  sinned. 

That  all  but  these  dumb  fields  looks  so  unkind. 

And  I,  without  e’en  one  familiar  face. 

Must  see  the  darkness  in  the  sunny  place. 

And  set  my  feet  here,  wandering  still  in  mind  ?'* 

Then  glancing  up,  if  heaven  might  look  sweet 
Upon  his  sorrow,  one  bright  star  he  spied. 

But,  as  he  gazed,  lus  hungry  eyes  grew  dim,  * 

And  the  star  seemed  so  many  worlds  from  him. 

Heart-sick,  he  turned  ;  and  in  the  pool  beside 
Lo  !  the  same  star  was  shining  at  his  feet. 

— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


SOME  UNCONSCIOUS  CONFESSIONS  OF  DE  QUINCEY. 
BY  ALEX.  H.  JAPP. 


We  have  De  Quincey’s  own  word  for 
it  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
opium-eater  it  that  he  never  finishes 
anything.  He  is  the  slave  of  hopes 
that  mock  his  efforts,  but  buoy  him  on 
to  ever*new  attempts.  He  lives  in  the 
ideal,  the  dream,  the  rapture  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  and  reaction  succeeds  so  soon 
upon  indulgence  that  purpose  droops, 
powers  fail,  and  the  threads,  taken  up 
with  feverish  energy  and  hope,  are  drop¬ 
ped  in  helplessness  and  despair.  When, 
some  years  ago,  it  was  my  duty  to  ex¬ 
amine  various  collections  of  papers  be¬ 
longing  to  De  Quincey,  one  might  at 
first  sight  have  supposed  that  they  fur¬ 
nished  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
own  saying.  MSS.  that  had  been 
printed  had  been  preserved  alongside  of 


introductions  to  new  essays  never  further 
proceeded  with  ;  scraps  of  letters  of 
various  kinds,  begun,  and  left  off  in  the 
middle,  lay  beside  pages  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter  margined  with  proposed  emenda¬ 
tions  ;  multitudes  of  notes  on  widely- 
contrasted  subjects  lay  alongside  of 
what  seemed  confessions  such  as  a 
fastidious  man  would  sketch  out  before 
finally  entering  up  into  a  diary  ;  and  all 
alike  impressed  one  with  constant  in¬ 
dustry,  care,  and  laborious  fastidious¬ 
ness,  to  a  great  extent  rendered  un¬ 
available  and  inept  for  want  of  a  very 
little  method.  For  it  was  clear  that,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  these  pages  were  alter¬ 
native  expressions  of  what  had  been 
already  written,  and  that  in  some  cases 
De  Quincey  had  actually  written  out 
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some  of  his  essays  in  two  distinct  shapes 
or  forms,  and  had  been  sorely  puzzled 
which  of  them  to  adopt.  As  he  read  a 
book  he  seldom  failed  to  communicate 
to  paper  in  some  form — it  may  be  in  a 
hurried  note  or  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
which  was  never  sent — his  leading  im¬ 
pressions  of  it  ;  and  this  although,  in 
some  instances,  he  may  have  had  no 
opening,  or  even  cherished  no  wish,  to 
communicate  his  ideas  on  the  subject 
to  the  public.  Being  much  struck  with 
many  of  these  papers,  and  convinced  of 
the  light  which  some  of  them  threw 
upon  his  habits  of  life  and  work,  I  took 
the  trouble  to  make  extracts  from  a  few 
of  them  ;  and  a  selection  of  these  I  now 
venture  to  submit  to  readers  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's  Magazine,  with  just  enough  of 
remark  and  commentary  to  connect 
them  together.  In  doing  this  little  bit 
of  work,  I  have  often  been  reminded  of 
an  essay,  read  now  a  greater  number  of 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  reckon  up,  on 
the  question,  What  comes  of  those 
thoughts  which  are  suggested  while 
writing  on  any  subject,  and  which,  hav¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  come  and  peeped  over 
the  horizon  of  the  Inind,  fade  and  dis¬ 
appear  again  ?  Whatever  may  be  said 
on  that  matter,  it  is  clear  that  such  dis¬ 
jecta  membra,  if  unexpectedly  seized  in 
happy  circumstances,  will  afford  a  fund 
of  instruction  and  throw  much  fresh 
light  on  several  points.  These,  then, 
are  a  few  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  De 
Quincey’s  mind,  and  they  are  given  to 
the  public  as  much  for  the  side  lights 
they  cast  upon  him  as  for  any  value  they 
may  have  absolutely  in  themselves.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  they  are  given,  and 
in  this  spirit  that  they  should  be  read. 

We  do  not  find  that  De  Quincey  has 
anywhere  printed  any  deliberate  opinion 
on  the  Bront€  family — a  circle  'present¬ 
ing  such  remarkable  contrasts  of  type, 
and  such  a  remarkable  mixture  of 
strength  and  morbidity,  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  must  have  proved  a  source  of 
wonder,  curiosity,  and  s]>eculation  to 
him  as  he  read  and  listened  to  accounts 
of  the  impressions  which  their  works 
and  lives  had  produced  upon  others. 
And,  by  any  one  acquainted  with  De 
Quincey’s  way  of  thinking  and  his  points 
of  view,  his  strange  mixture  of  John 
Bull  ishness  with  romance  and  senti¬ 
ment,  some  slight  qualification  of  the 


general  paean  of  praise  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Here  is  the  manner  in  which 
he  descants  on  the  memoir  by  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  apparently 
never  sent  : 

“  Mrs.  Gaskell,  to  say  the  least, 
though  a  clever  writer  in  her  own  walk, 
is  not  a  very  safe  biographer.  Twice 
already  she  has  been  threatened  with 
actions  at  law  for  libellous  and  defama* 
tory  statements.  Now,  sometimes  such 
things  escape  in  the  hurry  of  composi¬ 
tion,  or  through  various  mistakes  ;  but, 
really,  hers  were  malicious  ;  though  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Carus  Wilson,  whom  1 
have  always  had  pleasure  in  believing  a 
finished  specimen  of  a  certain  religious 
party,  she  may  have  had  some  ground. 
Think  of  this  man,  when  grimly  lectur¬ 
ing  the  little  trembling  child  C.  B.  upon 
her  hesitating  in  beautiful  sincerity  of 
heart  to  win  his  favor  by  saying  that  she 
loved  the  Psalms — yelling  out,  ‘  How  ? 
not  love  King  David’s  Psalms  !  W'hy, 
I  have  a  young  son  who  prizes  them 
beyond  gingerbread  nuts.’  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  was  not  without  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  making  this  pretence  ;  since 
always  on  rejecting  with  disdain  the 
gingerbread  that  sought  to  seduce  him 
from  his  allegiance  to  the  Psalmist,  he 
knew  by  repeated  experience  that  he 
should  receive  a  triple  ration  of  the 
nuts  !  In  Charlotte  Bronte’s  preter¬ 
natural  timidity,  shyness,  and  shrinking 
from  notice,  surely  there  was  a  morbid 
basis  of  self-esteem,  nourished  almost 
to  insanity  by  solitude.  As  to  Emily 
Bronte,  how  unamiable  does  her  re¬ 
serve,  carried  actually  up  to  her  dying 
moments,  appear  !  And  in  the  story  ot 
the  bull-dog  she  is  shown  in  a  repulsive 
character — brute  against  brute.  Little 
did  she  or  her  sisters  know  the  extent 
of  the  risk  which  they  ran  in  the  savage 
boxing-contest  with  him,  had  he  really 
possessed  that  demoniac  obstinacy  and 
pluck  which  many  bull-dogs  have,  but 
— luckily  for  them — he  had  not.  The 
brother  Branwell,  evidently  with  some 
traits  of  genius,  is  left  too  unexplained. 
And  the  Papa  seems  to  me  a  strange 
embodiment  of  selfishness.” 

On  the  publication  of  De  Quincey’s 
memoir  there  was  a  good  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  expressed  about  his  in¬ 
terest  in  public  matters.  His  biographer 
had  endeavored  to  show  that  he  kept 
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himself  well  posted  up  in  all  that  was  bearing  a  known  name,  and  represented 


going  on,  and  never  failed  to  do  justice 
to  any  special  act  of  public  heroism, 
keeping  faithfully  his  great  anniversa¬ 
ries,  and  so  on.  Various  Critics  dis¬ 
sented  from  this  and  almost  ridiculed  it. 
But  these  papers  attest  a  noticeable  at¬ 
tempt  to  record  his  impressions  of  this 
kind.  As  a  specimen,  this  excerpt, 
under  date  June  19,  1857,  may  be  given 
here. 

I  am  looking  with  intense  earnest¬ 
ness  for  the  accounts  of  Master  Yeh's 
licking,  and  for  the  everlasting  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  Canton  walls  and  gates. 
Not  that  the  two  events  can  go  to¬ 
gether  :  wicked,  murdering  Yeh  being 
by  all  accounts  posted  some  fifteen  miles 
from  the  wicked  murdering  city.  Sir 
John  Ashburnham  would  have  reached 
Hong  Kong  on  the  15th  of  May.  1 
hope  he  would  recollect  yesterday  what 
day  it  was  ;  although  many  of  the  troops 
are  only  now  embarking  from  England, 
and  nearly  all  the  gunboats  not  yet  ready 
for  starting.” 

He  was  a  true  Conservative  of  a  more 
liberal  and  philosophic  type,  and  in  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  would  have  stood 
faithfully  by  his  party  ;  but  it  seems 
that  certain  objections  to  some  state¬ 
ments  in  his  articles  on  Toryism  had 
been  advanced  ;  and  he  thus  justifies 
his  position  in  a  writing  which  has  not 
been  published  : 

“You  complain  that  I  have  not  de¬ 
duced  the  history  of  the  Tories  as  an 
acting  party.  But  this,  had  you  under¬ 
stood  my  way  of  treating  the  question, 
you  could  not  have  said.  I'he  conduct 
of  the  Tories — what  they  did,  or  why 
they  did  it — is  perfectly  irrelevant  to 
my  object;  not  their  conduct  which 
(like  that  of  all  parties)  often  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  their  party  creed, 
but  their  principles — the  doctrine  upon 
which  their  party  cohesion  arose — that 
was  all  that  I  did  or  could  concern  my¬ 
self  about,  and  that  had  never  changed. 
What  is  it  to  me  that  Messrs.  A  and  B 
have  sometimes  forgotten  or  misinter¬ 
preted  their  own  principles  ?  My  ob¬ 
ject  was  not  personal ;  it  was  no  part  of 
my  object  to  show  that  such  a  man  or 
such  a  set  of  men  had  not  acted  incon¬ 
sistently.  No,  but  to  inquire  what  was 
the  coherent  theory  of  political  relations 
professed  originally  by  a  known  party 


from  generation  to  generation  by  an  ap¬ 
parent  body  of  heirs.  Suppose  that  this 
party  (nothing  more  likely)  should,  upon 
interested  motives,  have  acted  at  times 
inconsistently,  in  a  way  that  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  their  principles  ;  sup¬ 
pose,  secondly,  that  this  party  should 
even  have,  without  directly  retracting 
their  own  principles,  falsely  interpreted 
them  or  have  falsely  applied  them  in 
practice  ;  or,  finally,  suppose  a  worse 
case  than  either  of  these,  viz.  that  this 
party  should  have  formally  and  deliber¬ 
ately  retracted  the  or'ginal  theory  which 
distinguished  them — what  is  all  that  to 
me  ?  No  more  than  to  an  expounder  of 
pure  Christianity  it  would  be  any  duty  to 
reconcile  the  early  orthodoxy  of  those 
who  justly  St)  led  themselves  the  Catho¬ 
lic  or  Universal  Church  in  opposition 
to  all  modes  of  heresy  [atpeatj]  with 
that  subsequent  distortion  under  Papal 
interests  which  still  claimed  the  title  of 
Catholic  after  it  had  itself  become  the 
worst  of  heresies.  His  answer  would  be 
this  :  ‘  Were  it  any  duty  of  mine  to  de¬ 
duce  the  personal  succession  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  I  must  lose  my  cause.  But  what 
care  1  for  that  ?  The  men,  the  inheri¬ 
tors  in  every  age  from  the  primitive 
orthodox,  gradually  and  insensibly 
swerved  from  the  right  line  until  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  could  see 
their  crookedness,  and  the  earth  rose  in 
protestation  against  them.  Man  is 
warped,  but  truth  is  eternal.  And  thus 
it  happened  that  the  straight  line  was 
suddenly  and  violently  resumed  not  by 
the  direct  lineal  successors  of  those  who 
had  been  the  early  depositaries  of  the 
truth,  but  by  new  men  remote  and  un¬ 
connected,  whose  singleness  of  eye  en¬ 
abled  them  to  see  the  great  distortion 
which  those  interested  in  it  could  not 
see.' 

“  Not  I  have  erred,  but  you  ;  though 
the  error  is  very  common  with  shallow 
newspapers  and  hurried  readers,  who 
have  failed  to  catch  the  impierturbable 
logic  of  my  position.  1  defy  man  or 
devil  to  shake  my  theory,  which  is 
equally  novel  and  impregnable.  That 
error,  that  radical  error,  which  I  charge 
upon  all  former  theorists  whatsoever 
(not  excepting  Edmund  Burke)  is,  that 
they  supposed  it  a  matter  of  necessity 
for  one  or  other  set  of  principles,  VVhig 
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or  Tory,  to  be  erroneoui,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Trinitarian  and  anti-Trinitarian 
one  must  be  false.  Now,  I  maintain 
that  Whig  principles  and  Tory  princi¬ 
ples  are  both  and  equally  true  ;  that 
they  are  opposed  only  as  thesis  and 
antithesis  in  polar  opposition,  and  rec¬ 
onciled  at  the  equator  in  a  perfect  syn¬ 
thesis  ;  that  they  are  opposed — not  as 
logical  opposites,  but  as  algebraical  op¬ 
posites,  where  a  motion  =  5  deg.  X-A, 
and  another  motion  =  5  deg.  -  A,  do 
not  contradict  each  other  except  in  the 
sense  of  coexistences  in  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  of  time  and  in  the  same  identical 
subject — the  one  representing  perhaps  a 
motion  eastward,  and  the  other  an  equal 
motion  westward,  which  are  not  only 
equally  possible,  but  in  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.” 

In  the  article  from  Tail' s  Magazine 
on  “  The  Political  Parties  of  Modern 
England  ”  (written  in  reply  to  one  who 
had  sent  to  the  editor  some  objections 
to  statements  in  his  paper  titled  ”  .A 
Tory’s  Account  of  Toryism,  Whiggism, 
and  Radicalism,”  as  well  as  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  the  volume  which  contains  the 
essay  on  Dr.  Parr,  it  is  true  that  De 
Quincey  has  there  laid  down  the  same 
principle  as  rendering  necessary  the  two 
poles,  as  it  were,  of  Whiggism  and 
Toryism  ;  but  the  passage  is  hardly  so 
effective  as  here  and  the  illustrations 
are  less  felicitous. 

Not  improbably  this  passage  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  form  part  of  the  article  on  ”  The 
Political  Parties  of  Modern  England,” 
but  was  crushed  out  for  want  of  space, 
or  for  some  other  reason  (the  editor  of 
Tail's  Magazine  urgently  desiring  to 
stop  the  discussion).  It  would,  at  all 
events,  very  naturally  come  in  at  page 
274,  Vol.  XV.  of  the  **  Collected 
Works,”  where  we  find  the  point  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  single  sentence,  thus : 
”  Upon  these  arguments,  and  the  spirit 
of  these  arguments,  I  pronounce  my 
censor  wrong  in  supposing  it  any  part 
of  my  duty  to  have  traced  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  and  Tories.” 

Here  and  there  we  come  on  expres¬ 
sions,  the  most  direct  and  honest,  of 
personal  experience — of  sufferings,  of 
regret,  and  lost  hopes.  They  all  bear 
the  characteristic  mint-mark,  and,  short 
as  they  are,  themselves  attest  their 


authorship.  These  may  be  accepted  as 
samples  in  this  kind  : 

”  It  is  a  beautiful  thought  of  Richter’s 
that  if  Adam  had,  upon  temptation  from 
Eve,  resisted  it,  God  would  have  re¬ 
warded  his  faithfulness,  not  by  exempt¬ 
ing  him  from  a  punishment  to  which 
Eve  would  have  been  subject,  but  by 
forgiving  Eve.  The  idea  must  have 
occurred  to  Milton,  for  he  makes  Adam 
say  plaintively  that  if  God  should  make 
another  Eve,  she  could  not  replace  to 
his  heart  the  Eve  who  had  shaken  his 
felicity.  Oh  yes,  that  is  true  !  And  if 
God  could  condescend  to  offer  me  the 
choice  to  forego  this  suffering  and  travel 
back  to  birth  and  take  another  life  with 
no  such  trouble  in  its  web,  I  would 
hesitate,  and — decline  the  favor.” 

”  It  is  a  maxim  of  mine  that  profane¬ 
ness  cannot  co-exist  with  serious  and 
deep  feeling,  however  misproportioned  ; 
upon  which  argument  1  do  not  tax  with 
blasphemy,  as  many  have  done,  those 
zealots  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  who 
drew  a  parallel  between  his  sufferings 
and  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  because, 
however  extravagant  that  parallel  might 
be,  they  who  made  it  spoke  in  no  spirit 
of  levity,  but  in  a  spirit  that  was  but 
too  sincere  and  passionate,  inasmuch 
as  it  reflected  impressions  derived  from 
too  close  a  contemplation  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.” 

"Mem.  To  enjoy  is  to  obey. — This 
would  be  the  shortest  expression  (from 
Pope)  for  what  I  have  circuitously  la¬ 
bored  to  communicate  in  that  part  of 
my  article  on  ‘  Coleridge  and  Opium- 
Eating,’  which  respects  Paley.” 

To  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
author  to  his  work,  or  the  relation  of 
the  artist  to  his  picture  or  statue,  De 
Quincey  often  returns  in  these  occa¬ 
sional  notes.  He  looks  at  the  matter 
from  many  points  of  view,  tries  to  turn 
it  round  and  see  it  in  all  lights  ;  and 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  summing 
up  his  speculations  on  the  subject.  The 
illustration  from  Milton’s  (quasi- 
dramatic)  utterances  respecting  the 
“most  musical,  most  melancholy” 
character  of  the  nightingale’s  note  is 
characteristic.  On  such  a  point  as  this 
De  Quincey’s  observation  enabled  him 
to  speak  with  some  authority,  for  he 
was,  if  not  a  lover  of  nature  after  the 
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more  modern  type,  at  least  a  lover  of  ter  of  the  note  to  be  plaintive,  does  that 


night-rambles,  and  even  in  his  younger 
days  would  make  long  excursions  on 
the  Somersetshire  hills,  as  later  he  did 
in  Cumberland  and  in  Scotland.  This 
was  a  habit  which  he  never  abandoned, 
and  his  dislike  of  certain  conveyances 
was  very  settled.  Mr.  James  Payn — the 
last  witness  on  this  subject — brings  it 
out  anew  in  his  recently  published 
“  Literary  Recollections.” 

“  One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  ques¬ 
tions  is  the  relation  in  which  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  artist  or  writer  stands  to  his 
work,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  may 
justifiably  look  on  the  one  to  throw 
light  upon  the  other.  Can  the  person¬ 
ality  and  character  be  in  any  way  a  key 
to  what  may  have  perplexed  you  or 
commanded  your  curiosity  in  the  theme  ? 
When  a  man  is  pointed  out  to  you  as 
the  architect  of  a  great  cathedral  or 
aqueduct,  you  naturally  turn  your  head 
and  gaze  at  him  ;  but  this  is  not  because 
there  is  any  logical  connection  between 
such  a  countenance  or  sv.ch  a  figure  on 
the  one  hand  and  such  an  architectural 
monument  on  the  other — the  two  terms 
in  the  case  can  do  nothing  to  explain 
each  other  ;  they  are  not  correlates,  they 
are  in  no  philosophic  relation  at  all ; 
they  are  simply  in  a  momentary  connec¬ 
tion  of  casual  juxtaposition  ;  the  link 
between  them  is  accidental,  not  essen¬ 
tial  ;  is  a  case  of  mere  fact,  not  at  all 
of  law.  The  general  case,  then,  is  that 
between  a  man  and  the  work  of  art  or 
literature  he  has  produced,  the  connec¬ 
tion  that  exists  is  an  inoperative  fact, 
with  no  meaning  as  a  law  or  principle 
of  causation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  arise  exceptional  and  well-marked 
cases  where  the  particular  character  and 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer  enter  largely 
into  the  kind  of  interest  which  invests 
the  book.  The  nature  of  the  man  and 
the  quality  of  the  book  are  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  which  co-operate  as  coefficients  to 
the  production  of  a  particular  interest 
as  their  joint  result.  For  instance  now, 
and  as  the  very  plainest  instance  which 
could  be  given,  Charles  Fox,  and  others 
before  and  since,  have  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale's  singing  :  is  it  cheerful,  as  some 
poets  have  fancied,  or  is  it  (according  to 
the  common  opinion)  essentially  sad  ? 
Or,  supposing  the  predominant  charac- 


impression  arise  from  the  associated  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  night,  of  solitude,  of 
woods  in  early  summer  ?  A  mistake  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  note  may  readily 
be  presumed  and  pardoned  when  a  mis¬ 
take  has  been  made  as  to  a  broad 
question  of  fact.  The  nightingale 
(which  in  our  island  is  not  found  north 
of  the  Trent)  does  certainly  sing  in  the 
depths  of  night,  and  this  has  been  nat¬ 
urally  noticed,  and  from  the  fact  of 
most  other  birds  being  at  the  time  si¬ 
lent.  But  the  nightingale  sings  also  in 
the  daytime.  We  have  heard  great 
orchestras  of  nightingales  singing  to¬ 
gether  in  the  woods  of  Somersetshire 
about  II  A.M.  at  the  beginning  of  June. 
Confounded,  however,  with  the  songs  of 
other  birds,  these  easily  escaped  an  un¬ 
distinguishing  ear.  Or  can  it  be  said 
that  the  sadness  is  organically  involved 
in  the  peculiar  sound  ?  Upon  this  many 
references  have  been  made  to  Sophocles, 
to  Chaucer,  to  various  Italian  poets, 
who  had  noticed  the  nightingale  ;  and, 
finally,  to  Milton,  who,  having  a  musical 
ear,  seemed  to  have  settled  the  dispute 
by  describing  the  bird  expressly  as 
‘  most  musical,  most  melancholy.’  But 
then  came  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
who  contended  that  in  nature  nothing 
was  melancholy — neither  sight  nor 
sound.  Had  Milton,  therefore,  who 
lived  where  nightingales  abounded,  been 
wrong  in  his  epithets  ?  No  ;  Milton 
was  not  wrong,  nor  could  he  be,  be¬ 
cause  in  his  own  person  he  had  given 
no  opinion  at  all ;  but  the  opinion, 
though  not  Milton’s,  was  wrong  because 
one-sided.  Milton  is  here  speaking 
dramatically — that  is,  he  is  speaking  in 
the  person  of  another  man,  and  this 
other  man  is  pledged  in  fact  to  error — 
that  is,  to  a  partial  and  distorted  esti¬ 
mate  of  natural  things  by  a  morbid 
temperament  He,  by  the  very  title  of 
the  poem,  is  tV  penseroso,  the  pensive 
man,  or  man  whose  meditations  are 
confessedly  under  an  original  bias  to 
gloom  and  sadness.  In  this  man’s 
mouth  the  epithet  melancholy  has  a 
characteristic  propriety  ;  it  has  a  dra¬ 
matic  fitness,  but  no  inference  as  to 
Milton’s  personal  bias  or  feeling  can  be 
drawn  from  it.” 

Philosophy  bears  its  own  part  in 
these  notes  and  reflections.  He  takes 
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up  a  term  and  analyzes  it,  and  shows 
how,  in  the  hands  of  many  writers,  ac* 
credited  with  powers  of  cfose  and  lumi¬ 
nous  thinking,  it  has  been  used  loosely, 
or  with  different  meanings  in  different 
relationships.  On  one  or  two  counts 
Archbishop  Whately  does  not  escape, 
nor  does  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  and  his  strict¬ 
ures  on  some  terms  of  Kant  are  cer¬ 
tainly  acute  if  they  do  not  always  escape 
a  possible  criticism  of  over-subtlety. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is  regarded  as 
being  as  true  to  bis  own  terminology  as 
any  modem  metaphysical  writer.  The 
following  may  be  accepted  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  piece  of  definition  : 

“I  do  not  by  the  use  of  the  word 
Transcendental  mean  the  modern  idea 
of  Immanuel  Kant.  That  is  a  word 
more  impatient  of  circumscription  within 
the  limits  of  a  definition  than  many  of 
Kant’s  disciples  are  aware  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  which  Kant  himself,  howsoever 
his  definition  may  be  tolerated,  never 
gave,  nor  could  give,  a  decent  exempli¬ 
fication.  For,  of  all  men  since  Bar- 
dolph,  Kant  was  most  plagued  with  the 
infirmity  of  mystifying  what  he  desired 
to  explain  ;  and  as  regards  all  his  at¬ 
tempts  at  illustration,  he  should  have 
borne  for  motto  Jgnotum  per  ignotius,  or, 
sometimes,  Fumum  ex  fulgore.  Even 
geometry,  in  its  sublimer  altitudes,  is 
sometimes  called  transcendental.  That, 
however,  would  be  but  a  rhetorical 
transfer ;  it  would  not  indicate  any 
specific  resemblance  between  the  two 
processes  of  geometry  and  Christianity 
such  as  could  illuminate  the  mode  by 
which  Christianity  transmutes  into  life 
the  dead  generalities  of  Pagan  ethics, 
even  as  Paracelsus  out  of  the  ashes  of  a 
rose  reconstructed  the  glorious  flower  ; 
it  would  simply  indicate  that,  in  some 
vague  general  way,  and  as  respected  the 
degree,  not  the  kind,  Christian  ethics 
had  risen  above  Pagan  ethics,  in  the 
proportion  that  one  range  of  geometry 
towers  above  another.  But  my  mean¬ 
ing  goes  deeper.  And  again  I  turn  to 
Kant.  Though  a  man  may  not  fully 
have  mastered  his  important  idea  of 
transcendental  (as  opposed  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  empirical,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  transcendent),  he  can  yet  easily 
apprehend  one  element  of  the  difference 
upon  comparing  Kant’s  transcendental 
categories  with  the  more  logical  cate¬ 


gories  of  Aristotle.  The  Aristotelean 
categories  are  mere  forms  and  outlines  ; 
the  Kantian  introduce  a  material  basis 
into  such  volatile  entities.  That  basis 
is  time^  considered  as  an  original  per¬ 
ception,  not  (which  afterward  it  may 
become)  as  an  idea.  For  all  the  dis¬ 
cursive  acts  of  man’s  understanding 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  though  they 
should  reach  to  the  summits  of  Ossa 
and  Mount  Pelion,  will  never  reach  far 
enough  to  obtain  any  glimpse  of  such 
an  idea,  unless  antecedently  there  had 
been  given  (not  found)  a  primary  per¬ 
ception,  a  revelation,  an  Anschauung,  an 
intuition  of  time  as  a  synthesis,  which 
originally  is  an  act  in  us,  and  no  mere 
idea.  The  difference,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  the  great  Peripatetic  and  the  great 
Transcendental  philosopher  is  as  be¬ 
tween  those  simulacra  of  man  which 
iEneas  saw  in  Hades — pre-existing  out¬ 
lines  of  humanity,  men  that  were  to  be 
but  had  not  been — and  those  umbra 
which  he  saw  in '  Elysium,  or  rather,  as 
we  may  say,  between  the  Virgilian 
simulacra  and  the  ghosts  of  Christian- 

The  John-Bull  element  in  De  Quin- 
cey  has  been  much  dwelt  on  ;  and  it  is 
indeed  a  surprise  to  find  a  man  of  his 
type  so  thoroughly  inclined  to  find  com¬ 
pensating  advantages  even  in  the  cli¬ 
matic  and  other  drawbacks  of  his  own 
country.  Here  is  a  portion  of  an  ex¬ 
postulation  with  “  Foreigners  or  for- 
eigneering  Englishmen,”  in  which, 
under  cover  of  a  light  bantering  humor, 
he  sends  forth  some  light  critical  skir¬ 
mishers  who  may  do  some  real  work 
even  now.  The  foggy  London  climate 
and  its  inevitable  accompaniments  have 
not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  found  hitherto 
such  an  apologist,  who  claims  for  them 
appreciable  and  memorable  effects  in 
literature  and  ])oesy,  and  even  in  paint¬ 
ing,  though  Turner  does  not  happen  to 
be  named. 

“  I  do  not  complain  of  your  denounc¬ 
ing  our  London  smoke  as  being  coai- 
smoke  :  it  irritates  everybody — even 
those  who  have  coals  to  sell.  Moreover, 
it  is  an  evil  not  perhaps  beyond  the 
remedies  of  art  combining  with  police. 
And,  as  to  our  fogs,  they  are  far  from 
being  peculiar  to  London.  But  speak¬ 
ing  generally  of  our  murky  atmosphere, 
without  inquiring  too  narrowly  into  its 
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to  think  that  it  has  contributed  to  sus 
tain  our  insular  grandeur  of  imagina¬ 
tion;  Nobody  will  pretend  to  show  us 
in  any  Continental  creation  the  least  ap¬ 
proach  toward  the  colossal  sublimities  of 
the  ‘  Paradise  Lost.'  The  Prometheus 
Desmoies  of  i^schylus  is  the  sole  poem 
that  by  its  conception  (but  not  very  often 
by  its  execution)  might  challenge  a  place 
in  the  same  chamber  of  grandeurs  ;  for 
as  to  Dante,  it  is  not  awe  and  shadowy 
terror  which  preside  in  his  poetry,  but 
carnal  horror.  Like  all  those  who  treat 
a  dreadful  theme,  he  was  tempted  by 
the  serpent  to  eat  from  the  tree  of 
fleshly  horror  ;  he  did  eat ;  and  in  that 
hour  his  poetry  became  tainted  with  the 
principle  of  death.  Even  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  with  national  jealousy  working 
through  six  centuries  on  its  behalf,  live 
it  does  not.  It  does  not  abide  in  the 
heart  of  man,  nor  domineer  by  mighty 
shadows  over  the  brains  of  men.  This, 
with  submission.  Gentlemen  Foreigners 
and  Foreigneering  Englishmen,  rascals 
too  often  and  philo-rascals,  is  no  trifle  ; 
not  even  in  a  history  so  high  as  that  of 
our  Cosmos,  and  its  Cosmical  relations. 
Since  the  deluge  one  illustrious  land  has 
produced  cherries ;  another  proudly 
points  to  anchovies  ;  a  third  to  hair- 
powder  ;  and  all  the  while  England, 
poor  thing  !  has  nothing  to  show  but 
such  baubles  as  ‘  King  Lear  ’  and  ‘  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,’  a  Francis  Bacon,  and  an 
Isaac  Newton.  However,  we  must  make 
the  most  of  these  trivial  productions, 
and  endeavor  to  sustain  the  ineffable 
contempt  of  these  foreigners  and  for- 
eigneerers  who  describe  us  as  being  not 
only  the  most  abject  of  peoples,  but  also 
as  the  only  one  that  is  beyond  all  bene¬ 
fit  of  hope.  I,  for  my  part,  still  cling¬ 
ing  to  our  ‘  Paradise  Lost,'  and,  while 
looking  round  for  the  conditions  of  its 
possibility — why  it  is  that  we  have,  but 
that  other  nations  have  not,  such  a  Titan 
monument  of  intellectual  grandeur — I 
And  part  of  those  conditions  in  our  tur¬ 
bid  atmosphere.  Oftentimes,  when 
traversing  the  streets  of  London,  and 
witnessing  those  frequent  combinations 
of  distance  and  gloom,  which  show  and 
startle  only  to  hide,  which  open  and  re¬ 
veal  only  to  shut  up  again  in  secrecy 
former,  I  fancy  that  in  this  I  find  a  key, 
for  instance,  to  the  mighty  adumbration 


likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.  If, 
therefore,  the  London  atmosphere  sus¬ 
tains  the  mood  through  which  people 
sympathize  with  the  shadowy  grandeurs 
of  the  *  Paradise  Lost,’  I,  for  one,  am 
content  to  tolerate  the  nuisance.  An¬ 
other  case  of  fancied  improvement  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  same  mirous  result  I  observe 
in  the  modern  exaltations  of  lamplight. 
Lord  Bacon  justly  appreciated  the  vast 
advantages  of  lamplight  over  daylight 
for  the  dreamy  pomps  and  pageantries 
of  life.  But  lamplight  that  too  literally 
emulates  daylight  is  hurrying  forward  to 
forfeit  these  advantages.  Pol,  me  occi- 
distis,  amiei  !" 

And,  under  a  sufficiently  playful 
guise,  it  would  seem  that  Mr  Grant 
Allen  indicates  to  us  the  same  opinion 
about  London  fogs  and  lamplight  when, 
in  his  latest  novel,  he  makes  Cipriani, 
the  artist,  declare  in  justification  of  his 
desire  to  paint  Maimie  Llewellyn  for 
Beatrice  Cenci  in  London,  on  the  ground 
that :  "  For  Italy,  nothing  in  England 
is  equal  to  fog  and  gaslight.  Your 
pretty  Arcadian  must  come  up  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  be  painted  in  a  drear-nighted 
December  by  London  gaslight,  to  give 
the  full  effect,  you  know,  of  Italian  sun¬ 
shine.” 

This  same  idea  seems  to  have  occur¬ 
red  to  that  remarkable  genius  Amiei,  so 
suggestive,  far-sighted,  and  full  of  ro¬ 
mantic  and  religious  sentiment.  He 
writes  to  the  same  purpose  as  De  Quin- 
cey,  though  in  a  different  vein,  more 
grave  and  moralizing  : 

”  Fog  has  certainly  a  poetry  of  its 
own — a  grace,  a  dreamy  charm.  It 
does  for  the  daylight  what  a  lamp  does 
for  us  at  night :  it  turns  the  mind  toward 
meditation  ;  it  throws  the  soul  back  on 
itself.  The  sun,  as  it  were,  sheds  us 
abroad  in  nature,  scatters  and  disposes 
us  ;  mist  draws  us  together  and  concen¬ 
trates — it  is  cordial,  homely,  charged 
with  feeling.  The  poetry  of  the  sun  has 
something  of  the  epic  in  it ;  that  of  fog 
and  mist  is  elegiac  and  religious.  Pan¬ 
theism  is  the  child  of  light ;  mist  engen¬ 
ders  faith  in  near  protectors.  When  the 
great  world  is  shut  off  from  us,  the 
house  itself  becomes  a  small  universe. 
Shrouded  in  perpetual  mist,  men  love 
each  other  better  ;  for  the  only  reality 
then  is  the  family,  and,  within  the  fam- 
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come  from  the  heart — so  says  the  mor¬ 
alist.” 

The  late  lamented  ”  Matthew 
Browne,”  whose  acuteness  and  subtlety 
were  only  equalled  by  his  clearness  and 
precision  of  language,  would  have  dwelt 
with  quiet  satisfaction  on  one  passage 
in  the  above  quotation,  as  expressing 
well  one  phase  of  a  conviction  that  was 
long  and  earnestly  entertained  by  him. 
He  held  that  Dante  had  no  real  claim  to 
the  lofty  place  accorded  to  him  among 
poets.  Dante,  urged  Matthew  Browne, 
was  small-souled,  revengeful,  cherishing 
memories  of  small  slights  or  wrongs  ; 
and,  because  of  them,  condemning  to 
inexpressible  bodily  tortures  to  all  eter* 
nity  those  who  had  so  crossed  his  path 
or  his  prejudices.  He  was,  in  fact,  an 
embodiment  of  the  jealousy,  party  spirit, 
and  stunted  inhuman  scholasticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  remains  its  voice, 
instead  of  being  the  voice  of  any  nobler 
element  it  may  have  had — Catholic  or 
other.  History  did  not  bar  his  revenge 
any  more  than  accident.  And  his  imag¬ 
ination  was  harsh  and  personal,  with  no 
light  relieving  touch  of  phantasy,  any 
more  than  his  genius  was  genial  or  at¬ 
tractive.  ”  The  Voice  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ”  indeed !  he  would  urge,  the 
Middle  A  ges  should  be  ashamed  of  their 
voice,  resonant  and  penetrating  though 
it  was.  Dante's  imagination  was  on  the 
one  side  rigidly  personal,  on  the  other 
side  harshly  fleshly,  and  cruel.  There 
are  no  soft  shades  in  it,  no  kindly  con¬ 
descension,  no  ray  of  humor ;  in  con¬ 
trast  with  that  of  Chaucer  it  was  grossly 
materialistic  and  unnatural.  Matthew 
Browne  would  have  had  some  argu¬ 
ments  to  present  to  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s — and  such  as  the  Dean  could  not 
have  regarded  as  either  light  or  ineffect¬ 
ual.  But,  save  in  ”  Chaucer’s  Eng¬ 
land  ”  and  incidentally,  Matthew 
Browne  did  not  any  more  than  De 
Quincey  carefully  follow  up  his  position 
by  exhaustive  argument  and  illustration, 
though  both  believed  that  Dante  did 
not  livi.  And  yet  there  are  the  episodes 
of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  and  many  other 
passages  in  the  InfernOy  not  to  speak  of 
the  Purgatorio  and  the  Paradise,  to 
testify  to  some  particular  turn  of  ten¬ 
derness  in  the  severe  and  sardonic  and 


media. 

The  tribute  of  praise  that  has  been 
accorded  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  letter 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  did  not  meet  with 
De  Quincey ’s  entire  approbation.  Not 
that  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  dogged 
English  decision,  the  hatred  of  all  cant, 
that  characterized  the  veteran  lexicog¬ 
rapher.  But  be  looked  at  the  passages 
between  Johnson  and  Chesterfield  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  and  was  justifia¬ 
bly  anxious  to  try  if  nothing  could  be 
said  for  the  Earl  in  the  affair.  Carlyle 
and  Forster,  he  felt,  had  somewhat  over¬ 
done  the  thing,  and  this  is  his  eaveat : 

”  According  to  Mr.  Forster  (and  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  held  the  same  language). 
Dr.  Johnson  elevated  the  social  rank  of 
literary  men  in  England  ;  nay,  he  had 
even  ‘  a  mission '  for  doing  so.  He 
came  as  a  Hercules  to  cleanse  the  earth 
for  the  opening  of  civilization.  We 
venture  to  put  in  our  caveat  against  too 
deep  an  acquiescence  in  this  belief. 
Dr.  Johnson  elevated  literature  among 
us  only  as  every  man  does  so  who 
strikes,  by  books  written  in  various  de¬ 
grees  of  power,  some  chord  of  human 
sentiment  or  opinion  not  previously 
struck  with  the  same  effect  of  intent  vi¬ 
bration,  or  lingering  echo.  But  by  his 
acts  he  did  not  elevate  literature.  We 
utterly  deny  the  ordinary  construction 
of  the  case  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Lord  Chesterfield.  So  far  from  being 
the  dignified  course  to  take,  so  far  from 
the  famous  letter  being  the  dignified  let¬ 
ter  to  write,  that  both  have  been  repre¬ 
sented,  we  insist  upon  it,  that  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  behavior  was  that  of  a  sturdy  beg¬ 
gar  who  refuses  to  ask  for  money  but  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  it  delivered  to  him  instanier 
on  looking  through  the  window  with  a 
terrific  face  like  that  of  Frankenstein’s 
monster.  And  as  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  let¬ 
ter,  that,  we  say,  was  petulant  and  boyish 
at  the  best,  but,  at  the  worst,  it  bore  a 
more  sinister  construction.  All  this  let 
us  show  ;  and  if  any  reader  can  over¬ 
throw  us,  let  him  do  it,  and  welcome. 
What  was  it  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  angry 
with  Lord  Chesterfield  about  ?  It  was 
— that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  not  sent 
him  money.  No  very  dignified  ground, 
therefore,  of  expostulation,  even  in  the 
case  of  his  having  had  a  right  to  expect 
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money.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  first  time 
by  many  that  we  have  heard  of  bullies, 
in  threatening  letters,  ordering  a  man  to 
put  a  certain  bank-note  under  a  certain 
stone  by  a  certain  day  ;  but  it  is  the 
first  time  that  ever  we  heard  of  a  letter 
breathing  the  same  essential  spirit  of 
malignant  extortion  held  up  as  a  model 
of  dignity,  and  as  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
— How  to  treat  a  lord,  if  you  happen  to 
be  angry  with  him.  Well,  the  Doctor 
was  angry  at  not  finding  a  check  on 
Lord  Chesterfield’s  banker  lying  under 
a  certain  stone  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  be 
angry  at  such  a  neglect,  in  case  one  has 
a  right  to  look  for  that  check  under  that 
stone.  But  how  had  the  Doctor  such  a 
right  ?  Had  he  ever  condescended  to 
ask  such  a  check  ?  Beggars  mustn’t  be 
choosers,  but  at  least  they  should  beg  ; 
or,  if  too  proud  to  beg,  they  should  in¬ 
sinuate  their  wishes  :  all  of  which  Dr. 
Johnson  had  omitted.  Perhaps  then 
my  lord  had  created  the  right  by  vol¬ 
unteering  a  check  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  no 
more  occurred  to  him  that  any  reason 
existed  for  his  sending  a  check  to  Dr. 
Johnson  beyond  all  men  in  England 
than  for  sending  him  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel.  Here,  then,  we  have 
reached  the  middle  of  the  tragedy  :  the 
check  has  not  been  sent,  and  punish¬ 
ment  must  follow.  Now,  let  us  see  in 
what  way  that  was  administered.  He 
reproaches  Lord  Chesterfield,  inter  alia, 
with  having  kept  him  waiting  in  an  ante¬ 
chamber.  We  have  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  how  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have 
told  that  story ;  all  depends  on  the 
duration  of  the  waiting  and  the  number 
of  its  recurrences  ;  for  public  men,  peers 
of  Parliament,  with  splendid  stations, 
splendid  estates,  splendid  talents,  can¬ 
not  sit  in  their  closets  as  ten ants-at- will 
to  the  first  obstreperous  claimant  on 
their  time.  Giving  interviews  to  a  long 
succession  of  applicants,  they  must  un¬ 
avoidably  cause  many  to  wait.  If  the 
Doctor  waited,  others  waited.  But  now 
try  it  both  ways.  Did  the  Doctor  wait 
often  ?  Then  behold  a  man  dangling 
after  rich  men  in  hope  of  patronage.  So 
far  from  elevating  literature,  here  we 
have  him  as  the  last-recorded  man  that 
clung  as  a  suitor  to  the  degradation  of 
patronage.  And  he  rejects  patronage 
only  after  patronage  has  rejected  him. 
Now  take  it  the  other  way.  The  Doc¬ 


tor  was  too  dignified  to  wait.  Well, 
then,  what’s  his  charge  against  Lord 
Chesterfield  ?  Such  is  the  dilemma  : 
having  any  charge,  then,  in  that  case, 
he  confesses  to  continued  acts  of  self¬ 
degradation  ;  confessing  to  no  such 
acts,  in  that  case,  he  has  no  charge. 
Here,  then,  we  have  disposed  of  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  omissa,  as  moralists  say. 
Next  come  his  commissa.  He  did  not 
grant  the  interview  at  the  moment  of 
the  Doctor’s  summons ;  but  he  did 
grant  two  separate  papers  to  a  fashion¬ 
able  periodical  miscellany  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  the  Doctor’s  dictionary.  Was 
that  an  insult  ?  If  they  were  ineffectual 
to  aid,  at  least  they  were  kindly  meant. 
But  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  too  grace¬ 
fully  to  be  utterly  ineffectual  with  any 
class  of  readers  ;  and  it  happens  that 
the  particular  class  which  his  commenda¬ 
tions  reached  was  exactly  that  which  by 
influence  and  wealth  and  education  was 
best  qualified  for  giving  effect  to  those 
commendations.  And  our  private  be¬ 
lief  is,  that  the  sale  of  the  dictionary 
must  have  benefited  materially,  because 
instantly,  by  a  sort  of  advertisement  as 
commanding  as  anything  in  the  shape 
of  praise  from  the  pen  of  Stanhope. 
Waive  all  this,  however,  and  suppose 
the  two  papers  to  have  done  no  good  ; 
at  least  they  did  no  harm.  And  yet, 
except  the  danglings  in  ante-rooms  which 
have  been  discussed  what  is  there,  small 
or  great,  in  the  Doctor’s  bill  of  excep¬ 
tions  against  Lord  Chesterfield  ?  He 
says,  in  effect,  that  the  praises  had  come 
too  late,  and  that  he  could  now  do  with¬ 
out  them.  Pause  on  that.  How  was 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  praise  a  book  be¬ 
fore  it  was  finished  ?  That  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him.  And  to  Dr.  Johnson  it 
would  have  been  useless  ;  for  the  value 
of  the  praise  as  regarded  his  interest 
was  to  sell  the  book  ;  which  was  impossi¬ 
ble  until  it  had  been  published.  But  it 
was  a  great  misrepresentation  to  talk  of 
the  papers  as  useless  because  the  book 
had  now  been  published.  A  book  is 
not  really  published — that  is,  dispersed 
among  the  public— simply  because  it 
has  announced  its  own  existence.  Books 
that  in  posse  are  published,  in  the  sense 
that  at  the  publishers’  they  may  be  had 
on  applying  for  them,  very  often  in  esse 
are  never  published  at  all.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  in  the  case  of  heavy 
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books  like  large  dictionaries,  moving  off  was  so  keen  that  I  distrust  all  his  anec* 
slowly  for  years  until  they  have  become  dotes  ” — a  very  bold  and  broad  asser- 
talked  into  currency,  no  greater  service  tion,  truly,  and  one  that  would  savor  of 
can  be  done  than  to  proclaim  their  unreasoning  severity  were  it  not  that 
merits  at  an  early  stage  and  through  an  De  Quincey  himself  had  made  a  very 
effective  organ.  This  Lord  Chesterfield  close  and  almost  exhaustive  acquaint* 
did,  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  own  showing,  for  ance  with  the  anecdotage  of  Dr.  John* 
the  dictionary  ;  and  having  done  this,  son’s  day  as  well  as  of  his  own.  The 
he  did  the  dictionary  a  great  and  timely  essay  on  Miss  Hawkins’s  book,  as  well 
service.”  as  other  essays — not  to  speak  of  inci* 

“Hear  all  sides"  is  a  safe  and  dental  passages  scattered  throughout  the 
healthy  maxim,  and  though  Dr.  John*  writings — suffice  amply  to  prove  this, 
son's  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  did  Here  are  a  few  notes  upon  Miss  Mar* 
service  to  literature,  which  is  presumed  tineau’s  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
somehow  to  have  relieved  literary  men  are  not  without  their  own  value  and 
from  patrons,  we  do  feel  that  Lord  characteristic  insight : 

Chesterfield  might  have  said  something  "  The  very  boldness  with  which  Miss 
in  self-defence  had  he  chosen.  De  Martineau  makes  war  upon  many  Script* 
Quincey  has  tried  to  say  that  something  ural  passages  under  their  ordinary  in* 
for  him,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  terpretation  satisfies  us  that  she  is  a  be* 
Lord  Chesterfield  himself  would  have  liever  in  Christianity,  and  that  her  belief 
urged  that  it  was  well  said.  Of  course,  is  sincere.  A  writer  that  will  not  turn 
the  one  strong  thing  to  be  urged  in  out  of  her  path  for  a  moment,  nor  make 
favor  of  Dr.  Johnson  is,  that  so  far  as  a  circuit,  nor  stand  on  one  side,  for  the 
he  sought  patronage  and  went  dangling  sake  of  evading  collision  with  innumer* 
at  great  men’s  doors  and  waited  in  their  able  prejudices,  assuredly  is  not  the 
ante*rooms,  he  was  simply  proceeding  writer  to  court  a  momentary  acceptance 
according  to  the  use  and  wont  of  authors  by  hypocrisy.  That  audacity  which  de* 
at  the  time ;  but  when  he,  whether  dines  even  a  prudential  dissimulation 
rightly  or  wrongly,  feeling  that  no  effec*  such  as  we  find  justified  by  Evangelical 
tual  aid  was  derivable  from  that  source,  precedent  is  little  likely  through  fear  or 
struck  boldly  in  favor  of  a  new  system,  through  favor  to  practise  the  fraud  of 
then  he  acted  on  independent  and  indi*  simulation.  We,  therefore,  with 

vidual  promptings,  and  did  a  service  in  this  view  of  Miss  Martineau’s  temper 
detaching  literature  from  fashionable  and  practice,  honor  her  while  condemn- 
and  aristocratic  protection  and  patron*  ing  her.  Respecting  her  truthfulness, 
age.  we  lodge  our  protest  against  much  that 

But  it  appears  from  many  stray  hints  she  offers  us  for  truth.  And  in  ‘  Pales* 
that  De  Quincey  was  by  no  means  in*  tine  ’  more  especially  we  find  continual 
dined  to  countenance  the  hero*worship-  occasion  to  say  :  This  woman  is  natur* 
ping  spirit  which  is  fain  to  translate  the  ally  right ;  she  is  pre-conformed  to  the 
burly  lexicographer  into  a  pattern  of  Christian  ideal  by  simplicity  of  mind,  by 
perfection,  toward  whom  literary  men  in  sincerity,  by  sympathy  with  the  unseen 
all  times  should  look,  not  only  with  grandeurs  that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  re¬ 
gratitude  for  works  of  sterling  merit  and  ligion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is 
high  practical  value,  for  apt  moralizings  carried  astray  by  a  course  of  reading  too 
and  for  acute  observation,  for  soundness  desultory  and  too  unharmonized,  by 
of  mind  and  for  lofty  benevolence,  but  conversation  too  superficial  in  its  qual- 
also  for  unfailing  veracity,  depth  of  feel*  ity,  too  casual  in  its  origin  and  move* 
ing,  and  the  unconscious  noble-minded*  ment,  and,  lastly,  by  the  dogmatism,  or 
ness  which  would  not  brook  to  stoop  to  tendency  to  dogmatism,  incident  to  one 
small  personalities  and  to  mean  re-  who,  as  a  lady,  cannot  have  been  suffi- 
venges.  Some  of  the  faults  of  the  Doc-  ciently  opposed — and,  as  a  lady  suffer- 
tor’s  character  seem  to  have  been  very  ing  under  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  must 
present  to  De  Quincey.  For  example,  have  been  too  indulgently  humored, 
we  ffnd  him,  in  a  note  to  his  essay  on  Much  learning,  much  false  Germanity 
“Lord  Carlisle  on  Pope,’’  writing:  hath  made  her  delirious.  And  this  word 
“  Dr.  Johnson’s  taste  for  petty  gossip  delirious  we  here  use  advisedly,  and 
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would  justify  it  on  the  ground  of  its 
primary  meaning  and  application.  I'o 
say,  in  the  original  language  of  Festus, 
that  much  (German)  learning  has  made 
her  ‘  mad  ’  would  be  too  harsh.  And, 
after  all,  her  true  defect  is,  that,  having 
much,  she  has  yet  a  thousand  times  too 
little.  But  the  word  ‘  delirious,’  con¬ 
strued  by  its  etymology,  exactly  de¬ 
scribes  the  case.  This  etymology,  it  is 
worth  mentioning,  as  (35  years  ago)  we 
heard  a  scholar  so  accomplished  as  S.  T. 
Coleridge  totally  misstate  it.  He  was 
in  a  heady  current  of  controversial  talk, 
and  assumed  for  a  momentary  purpose 
that  the  word  delirium  had  been  derived 
by  a  metaphor  from  lyra,  the  musical 
instrument.  We,  however,  qui  musas 
cclimus  severiores,  pulled  him  up  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  reminding  him  that  on  this  as¬ 
sumption  the  word  would  be  *  delyrium.’ 
The  Latin  word  lira,  the  furrow  made 
by  the  plough,  is  the  true  radix ;  to 
swerve  from  the  normal  line  or  to  deli' 
rate.  And  this  is  what  Miss  Martineau 
does.  Fixing  her  eye  faithfully  (as  re¬ 
gards  her  purposes)  upon  the  great  mas¬ 
ter  line  traced  and  ploughed  in  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  too  often  she  runs  off  upon  side 
switches  fraudulently  laid  down  by  some 
German  signalman  or  pretended  guard 
upon  the  line.  And  one  of  the  most 
salient  and  unmistakable  instances  of 
this  is  when  she  shows  fight,  as  we  ex¬ 
pected  she  would,  on  approaching 
Mount  Carmel,  and  considers,  in  a  very 
one-sided  manner,  the  position  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah  in  his  conflict  with 
Baalim.” 

The  pain  and  labor  that  it  cost  De 
Quincey  to  write  the  original  edition  of 
the  ”  Confessions,”  in  1820-21,  is  still 
attested  by  some  remnants  of  the  manu¬ 
script.  He  cancelled  and  rewrote  |over 
and  over  again  many  passages.  This  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  from  fastidiousness 
as  to  style,  and  secondly,  from  the  de¬ 
sire  of  disguise  in  certain  particulars. 
Though  he  was,  in  the  first  edition, 
faithful  to  essential  facts  and  impres¬ 
sions,  he  studied  ambiguity  in  others  in 
order  that  certain  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  into  contact  in  his 
period  of  wandering  and  trouble  should 
not  be  too  easily  traced  or  identified. 
By  the  time  he  rewrote  and  amplified 
the  ”  Confessions  ”  in  the  final  edition 
more  than  forty  years  had  elapsed,  and 


all  necessity  for  this  disguise  and  indi¬ 
rectness  had  ceased,  of  course,  and  he 
is  frank  enough  as  to  such  dates  and  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  less 
concise  and  consistent  about  some  es¬ 
sential  points,  on  which  his  memory  had 
grown  faint.  Hence  it  happens  that  the 
original  edition  of  the  ”  Confessions”  is 
that  which  should  still  be  read  ;  and  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett,  in  his  addition  to  the 
Parchment  Library,*  has^  made  that 
easy,  and  has  supplied  a  sheaf  of  notes 
that  presents  all  that  is  needful  to  be 
drawn  for  help  and  illustration  from  the 
latter  and  more  extended  work.  One 
of  the  notes  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  more  important  point  we  have 
now  before  us  :  the  careful  way  in 
which  De  Quincey  cancelled,  rewrote, 
and  omitted  most  important  passages. 
At  p.  145  of  Parchment  Library  edition, 
after  the  Easter-day  dream,  and  the 
meeting  with  Ann  of  Oxford  Street,  a 
memorable  passage,  which  concludes 
with  the  sentence,  ”  I  was  far  away  from 
mountains,  and  by  lamplight,  in  Ox¬ 
ford  Street,  walking  again  with  Ann — 
just  as  we  walked  seventeen  years  be¬ 
fore  when  we  were  both  children,”  Dr. 
Garnett  explains  that  ”  in  the  original 
MS.  this  was  succeeded  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  which  was  immediately 
cancelled  by  the  writer,  and  has  never 
appeared  in  any  edition  of  the  ‘  Opium- 
Eater.’  I  am  enabled  to  insert  it  here 
by  the  exceeding  kindness  of  Mr.  H. 
A.  Page  ’ 

”  This  dream  at  first  brought  tears  to 
one  who  had  long  been  familiar  only 
with  groans  ;  but  afterward  it  fluctuated 
and  grew  unsteady  :  the  passions  and 
the  scenery  changed  countenance,  and 
the  whole  was  transposed  into  another 
key.  Its  variations,  though  interest¬ 
ing,  I  must  omit. 

“  At  length,  I  grew  afraid  to  sleep, 
and  I  shrunk  from  it  as  from  the  most 
savage  torture.  Often  I  fought  with 
my  drowsiness,  and  kept  it  aloof  by  sit¬ 
ting  up  the  whole  night  and  following 
day.  Sometimes  I  lay  down  only  in 
the  day-time ;  and  sought  to  charm 

*  Thomas  De  Quincey — “  Confessions  of 
an  Opium-Eater.”  Reprinted  from  the  first 
edition,  with  notes  of  De  Quincey's  Conver¬ 
sations,  by  Richard  Woodhouse,  and  other 
additions.  Edited  by  Richard  Garnett.  Ke- 
gan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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away  the  phantoms  by  requesting  my  pressioo  and  confidence  on  his  part.  It 


family  to  sit  around  me  and  talk  ;  hop¬ 
ing  thus  to  derive  an  influence  from 
what  affected  me  externally  into  my  in¬ 
ternal  world  of  shadows  ;  but,  far  from 
this,  I  infected  and  stained,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  of  my  waking  experience  with 
feelings  derived  from  sleep.  I  seemed, 
indeed,  to  live  and  to  converse  even 
when  awake  with  my  visionary  compan¬ 
ions  much  n)ore  than  with  the  realities 
of  life.  ‘  Oh  !  X,  what  do  you  see  ? 
Dear  X,  what  is  it  that  you  see  ?'  was 
the  constant  exclamation  of  M.  [Marga¬ 
ret,  his  wife],  by  which  I  was  awakened 
as  soon  as  I  had  fallen  asleep,  though  to 
me  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  slept  for  years. 
My  groans  had,  it  seems,  wakened  her, 
and,  from  her  account,  they  had  com¬ 
menced  immediately  on  falling  asleep. 

“  The  following  dream,  as  an  im¬ 
pressive  one,  1  shall  close  with.  It 
grew  up  under  the  influence  of  that 
misery  which  I  have  described  above, 
as  resulting  from  the  almost  paralytic 
incapacity  to  do  anything  toward  com¬ 
pleting  my  intellectual  labors,  combined 
with  a  belief  which  at  the  time  I  rea¬ 
sonably  entertained — that  I  should  soon 
be  called  on  to  quit  forever  this  world 
and  those  for  whom  I  still  cling  to  it.” 

Instead  of  these  paragraphs,  the 
words  ”  As  a  final  specimen,”  etc.,  are 
printed  in  introducing  that  dream 
”  which  commenced  with  a  music  which 
now  I  often  heard  in  dreams — a  music 
of  preparation  and  of  awakening  sus¬ 
pense — a  music  like  the  opening  of  the 
Coronation  Anthem,  and,  like  thaU  gave 
the  feeling  of  a  vast  march,  of  infinite 
cavalcades  filing  off,  and  the  tread  of 
innumerable  armies.’*  The  omitted  in¬ 
troduction  is  surely  well  suited  to  the 
dream,  and  furnishes  a  fitting  bond  of 
connection  between  that  and  the  vision 
of  Ann  “under  the  Judaean  palms.” 
It  is  almost  unaccountable,  indeed,  why 
it  should  have  been  omitted,  and  still 
more  why  it  should  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  the  author  in  the  laborious 
revision  of  over  forty  years  later. 

A  character  and  genius  like  those  of 
De  Quincey — at  once  so  shy,  self- 
secluded,  and  full  of  contradictions,  and 
yet  with  not  a  few  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  genuine  John  Bull — deserve 
to  be  studied  in  all  lights,  and  to  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  all  possible  variety  of  ex- 


is  much  to  be  regretted  that  parcels  of 
letters  and  papers  dealing  with  consid¬ 
erable  periods  of  his  life  had  been  lost 
and  were  not  available  when  his  biogra¬ 
phy  was  written  ;  still  more  so  that  he 
himself  did  not  undertake  a  thorough 
revision  of  his  “  Confessions  ”  and  the 
“  Autobiographic  Sketches  ”  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  while  the  mind 
was  more  pliant  and  the  memory  less 
treacherous.  The  extended  “  Confes¬ 
sions,  ”  indeed,  are  not  to  be  trusted  : 
he  introduced  what  must  be  regarded  as 
alien  material  liberally  at  the  most  un¬ 
expected  i>oint8,  and  forgot  to  make  the 
changes  of  dates  and  references  rendered 
necessary  by  the  additions  and  transpo¬ 
sitions  ;  with  the  result  that  on  certain 
matters  of  fact  the  more  detailed  ver¬ 
sion,  without  reference  to  the  original 
one,  is  hopelessly  unintelligible  and 
self-contradictory.  The  impression  of 
the  moment  is  too  often  substituted  for 
the  fact  of  the  past. 

But  in  one  thing  De  Quincey  seldom 
fails.  It  is  in  the  subtle  and  character¬ 
istic  quality  of  style,  of  language  satu¬ 
rated  with  his  individuality.  Tastes 
may  differ  respecting  it,  as  a  style  to  be 
imitated  and  to  be  recommended  to 
young  aspirants  for  study.  But  it  is  at 
once  flowing  and  finished,  easy  and  care¬ 
fully  elaborated,  and  it  carries  with  it  a 
subtle  undercurrent  of  music,  and,  if 
we  may  call  it  so,  interior  harmony,  such 
as  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  writers 
of  English  in  any  age,  and  certainly 
more  among  the  older  writers,  who  laid 
the  basis  of  our  literature,  than  among 
authors  of  the  present  century — Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
old  Burton  being  prominent  among 
them. 

Thackeray  wrote  in  “  Pendennis  ” 
that  “  if  the  secret  history  of  books 
could  be  written,  and  the  author’s 
private  thoughts  and  meanings  noted 
down  alongside  of  his  story,  how  many 
insipid  volumes  would  become  interest¬ 
ing,  and  dull  tales  excite  the  reader.” 
De  Quincey’s  constant  self-revelation 
and  lyrical  interposition,  if  we  may  call 
it  so,  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  must 
always  add  an  intense  interest  to  his 
books.  In  a  sense,  he  gives  us  the  se¬ 
cret  history  of  the  book  along  with  the 
book  itself  in  one  form  or  another  ;  and 
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his  works  in  truth  present  us  to  a  great 
extent  with  two  lines  of  interest  along* 
side  each  other.  If  the  reader  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  enough,  he  can  easily  step  from 
the  “  public  rooms  of  the  mansion  of 
his  mind  into  the  snug,  unpretentious 
retreat,  where  the  master  sits  at  ease,  in 
his  slippers,  and  imbibes  his  favored  and 
potent  potion,  and  talks  of  his  own  con¬ 
dition — his  present  feelings,  and  his  re¬ 
grets  about  the  past ;  his  pains,  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  sufferings  ;  the  penalties,  as 
he  also  experienced,  that  attach  to  all 
pleasures  that  others  cannot  healthily 
share,  as  old  Tithonus  likewise  found, 
to  his  cost — 

Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 

To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men  ? 


Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance, 

Where  all  should  pause— as  is  most  meet  for 
all  ?— 

and  also  the  delights  of  triumph  and  the 
happy  sense  of  sharing  in  common  en¬ 
joyments  and  aspirations.  It  is  this 
peculiar  combination  of  confidence  and 
of  retreat  from  confidence  that  gives  to 
De  Quincey  his  peculiar  quality,  beyond 
what  may  be  said  to  lie  in  his  style  ;  and 
on  this  ground  he  stands  alone  among 
his  compeers,  and  may  be  declared 
egotistic  without  weakness,  and  garru¬ 
lous  without  loss  of  dignity  and  good 
manners.  On  this  account  he  will  keep 
his  place  in  English  literature  for  many 
a  ges.  —  Gentleman '  s  Magazi ne. 
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It  will  be  well  to  relate  the  life  of 
the  late  King  of  Bavaria  while  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  truthful  biography  are  avail¬ 
able.  In  a  very  little  time  most  of  the 
facts  concerning  Louis  II.  will  have  be¬ 
come  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  popular 
legendry.  The  mysteries  of  the  King’s 
life  and  the  dramatic  circumstances  of 
his  sudden  deposition  and  suicide  have 
naturally  impressed  the  public  imagina¬ 
tion  in  Germany  very  deeply  ;  indeed, 
the  suicide  by  which  King  Louis’s  in¬ 
sanity  was  conclusively  demonstrated  to 
those  who  reason  after  the  practical 
manner  of  a  British  coroner’s  jury  has 
had  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  many 
German  minds,  and  has  raised  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  King  ought  ever  to 
have  been  declared  mad.  Already 
doctors  have  begun  to  dispute  on  this 
point ;  some  maintaining  that  the  deter¬ 
mined  way  in  which  the  King  destroyed 
himself  was  incompatible  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  mental  disease  (soften¬ 
ing  of  the  brain)  with  which  other 
doctors  certified  him  to  have  been 
afflicted. 

The  truth  is  that  the  trustworthy  wit¬ 
nesses  as  to  Louis  II. ’s  life  are  very 
few.  The  King’s  relations  and  minis¬ 
ters  were  those  who  knew  him  least. 
The  high  court  officials  who  approached 
him  were  by  profession  discreet,  and 


spoke  little.  Those  who  did  speak — 
subordinate  officials  and  discharged 
servants  for  the  most  part — often  exag¬ 
gerated  :  and  their  fables  assumed  ludi¬ 
crous  proportions  in  passing  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  In  Germany  the  private 
lives  of  kings  are  not  pried  into  by  the 
press.  While  Louis  II.  lived  no  news¬ 
paper  either  in  Germany  or  Austria 
would  have  dared  to  report  and  still  less 
to  criticise  his  acts  too  freely.  .All  the 
stories  which  circulated  about  him  thus 
came  from  gossip.  So  lately  as  last 
January  the  Bavarian  ministry  caused 
it  to  be  denied  in  the  press  that  the 
King  was  in  the  least  degree  mentally 
incapacitated  from  ruling.  It  was  said 
in  this  communique  that  his  Majesty  gen¬ 
erally  corresponded  with  his  ministers 
by  letter,  but  that  his  notes  were  always 
lucid  and  shrewd.  It  was  also  men¬ 
tioned  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
government  having  wished  to  prosecute 
a  journalist  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
attack  the  Recluse  of  Hohenschwangau 
the  King  had  forbidden  the  prosecution, 
saying  :  “  Let  him  write  what  he  likes 
so  long  as  I  live  as  I  please.” 

Nevertheless  there  came  a  time  when 
the  King  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
live  as  he  pleased.  Ministers  grew 
afraid  of  the  responsibilities  which  they 
were  incurring  toward  the  Opposition 
and  the  country  by  carrying  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  King’s  name,  without 
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any  certain  control  or  co-operation  from 
the  King  himself  ;  and  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  was  settled  between  the' 
Bavarian  prime  minister,  Baron  de  Lutz, 
and  Prince  Bismarck,  that  this  situation 
must  cease,  all  men’s  tongues  were  of  a 
sudden  loosed.*  During  the  few  days 
while  it  was  being  officially  demon¬ 
strated  as  a  state  necessity  that  a  Re¬ 
gency  must  be  established,  every  man 
who  could  adduce  evidence  as  to  the 
King’s  unfitness  to  reign  had  his  say. 
The  newspapers  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  teemed  with  revelations  ;  and 
from  the  most  obviously  veracious  of 
these — that  is,  from  the  accounts  of 
persons  whose  position  enabled,  and 
whose  duty  compelled,  them  to  speak 
the  truth — it  is  possible  to  trace  out  the 
story  of  Louis  II.’s  strange  life  with 
substantial  completeness. 

The  exact  measure  of  his  character 
and  genius  will  not  be  known  until  a 
selection  is  published  of  the  hundreds 
of  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Richard 
Wagner.  In  these  he  laid  his  mind  bare 
as  a  friend  speaking  to  a  friend. 
Enough  is  already  before  the  world, 
however,  to  support  the  conclusion  that 
if  Louis  11.  was  in  his  later  years  in- 
compietent  to  reign,  his  intellectual  va¬ 
garies  never  exceeded  that  which  has 
been  regarded  as  mere  eccentricity  in 
many  poets,  authors  and  artists.  If  he 
had  not  been  a  king  he  might  have  lived 
a  life  like  Byron’s.  He  was  certainly 
less  hypochondriacal  than  Tasso,  than 
Cervantes,  than  J.  J.  Rousseau,  than 
Goldsmith,  Cowpcr,  Chatterton,  or  Al¬ 
fred  de  Musset  Proportions  being  con¬ 
sidered,  he  was  not  more  extravagant 
than  Lamartine  or  the  late  Alexandre 
Dumas.  The  former  ruined  himself  to 
go  on  a  tour  to  the  East  in  a  wondrous 
steam  yacht  fitted  up  like  a  floating  pal¬ 
ace  ;  and  his  debts  had  to  be  paid  by 
means  of  public  lotteries,  f  The  latter 
squandered  more  than  £120,000  in 


*  The  crisis  was  actually  brought  about  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Clerical  Opposition  in  the 
chambers  to  assist  the  Liberal  Cabinet  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  state  loan  for  the  payment  of  the  King’s 
debts.  The  Opposition  required  guarantees 
that  the  Cabinet  was  not  governing  without 
control  of  the  Crown. 

f  Lamartine  also  received  a  pension  of  20, • 
000  frs.  from  Napoleon  III.  In  1864  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  authorized  a  lottery  to 
enable  him  to  buy  back  the  estate  of  St.  Point 


building  his  “  Villa  Monte  Cristo,”  in 
which  he  lived  less  than  a  couple  of 
years  ;  and  he  eventually  died  without 
leaving  a  franc  that  could  be  called  his 
own,  though  he  had  earned  more  money 
in  his  life  than  any  French  author  be¬ 
fore  him. 

But  even  if  we  merely  examined 
Louis  II.’s  fitness  for  the  high  part 
which  he  was  cast  to  play  in  life,  it  may 
he  questioned  whether  he  would  not 
have  discharged  his  kingly  duties  fairly 
well  to  the  end  had  he  not  been  sur¬ 
rounded  with  men  who  were  too  com¬ 
placent  toward  his  whims  at  the  outset 
of  his  reign.  One  firm,  self-respecting 
minister  could  have  kept  him  to  his 
duties  by  declining  to  serve  him  unless 
he  did  what  his  station  required.  But 
successive  Bavarian  politicians  appear 
to  have  found  it  convenient  to  let  their 
master  enjoy  a  liberty  which  left  them 
uncontrolled.  From  all  that  has  trans¬ 
pired  it  is  evident  that  the  King  was 
five  years  ago  acting  in  a  way  which 
conscientious  advisers  ought  not  to 
have  permitted.  It  matters  nothing 
that  the  parliamentary  necessity  for 
checking  the  King  had  then  not  yet 
arisen.  When  this  necessity  did  arise, 
ministers  had  to  undertake  a  task  which 
their  too-long  subserviency  had  rendered 
impracticable.  The  King  had  hardened 
himself  in  his  waywardness,  and  was  no 
longer  to  be  advised  or  coerced. 

II. 

Louis  II.  was  born  at  Nymphenburg 
on  the  25th  August,  1845,  during  the 
reign  of  his  grandfather,  the  frivolous 
and  eccentric  Louis  I.  His  birthday 
falling  on  the  festival  of  St.  Louis  was 
considered  a  very  auspicious  circum¬ 
stance  by  the  autocratic  king  and  by  the 
Clerical  party  in  Bavaria— the  more  so 
as  Louis  I.  had  himself  been  bom  on 
the  25th  August.  Good  royalists  saw 
in  this  coincidence  a  presage  that  the 
child  would  live  to  rule  according  to  the 
strictest  traditions  of  Divine  Right,  and 
the  fact  is  said  to  have  had  some  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  the  subsequent  con¬ 
version  of  his  mother.  Princess  Marie  of 
Prussia,  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Ro¬ 


de  Monceaux,  which  had  been  assigned  to  his 
creditors. 
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man  Catholic  religion.*  On  the  other 
hand  the  royal  child’s  birthday,  the  ex¬ 
travagant  religious  odes  that  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  honor,  the  Jordan  water 
used  at  his  baptism,  and  the  presents 
ostentatiously  sent  to  him  by  the  Count 
de  Chamboi^,  Don  Carlos,  and  Em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  Csar 
Nicholas,  served  to  mark  out  Louis  II. 
in  his  cradle  as  an  object  of  aversion  to 
German  Liberals.  Prince  Maximilian, 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  lost 
much  of  his  popularity  through  the  re¬ 
actionary  character  imparted  to  the  f^tes 
for  his  boy’s  christening,  and  he  had 
not  yet  quite  re-established  himself  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Bavarian  people 
when  the  revolution  of  r848  broke  out. 

Louis  I.  was  compelled  to  abdicate, 
and  the  crown  passed  to  Maximilian  II., 
who  made  an  excellent  constitutional 
king.  The  foreign  idea  of  constitution¬ 
alism  does  not  require  that  the  sovereign 
shall  be  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministers  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  ;  and  this  King  Max  never  was.  He 
did  not  stand  by  with  his  arms  folded 
while  rival  politicians  pelted  one  another 
with  fragments  of  the  constitution.  He 
had  the  moral  courage  to  interfere  when 
parliamentary  intriguers  would  have  sac¬ 
rificed  national  interests  to  party 
schemes  ;  and  since  he  was  not  afraid 
to  brave  those  occasional  outbursts  of 
grumbling  which  beset  every  person, 
king  or  man,  who  does  his  duty,  he 
earned  the  grateful  respect  of  his  people 
whenever  events  proved  him  to  have 
been  in  the  right.  The  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  also  suffered  no  diminution  in  his 
hands,  but  was  rather  fortified  and  con¬ 
solidated  ;  so  that  after  sixteen  years’ 
reign  King  Maximilian  left  the  kingdom 
in  a  flourishing  and  loyal  condition  to 
his  son.  His  sudden  death  after  a  day’s 
illness  on  the  loth  March,  1864,  was 
mourned  as  a  national  calamity  ;  but  the 
fairest  hopes  attended  the  accession  of 
Louis  II.,  who  inherited  his  father’s 
popularity,  and  was  believed  to  have 


*  Queen  Marie  did  not  openly  abjure  till 
after  her  husband's  death,  but  this  is  believed 
to  have  been  owing  to  King  Max’s  objections 
to  her  making  what  he  cadled  a  public  fuss 
about  her  faith.  He  was  somewhat  of  aGallio 
in  religious  matters,  and  did  not  wish  his  peo* 
pie  to  think  that  Jesuit  influences  were  at  work 
in  the  palace. 
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been  trained  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
so  precious  an  heritage. 

An  honest  and  enlightened  king, 
Maximilian  II.  was  in  private  life  not 
particularly  genial,  and  both  his  sons, 
Louis  and  Otto,  had  been  brought  up 
with  great  strictness  and  simplicity. 
Their  father  allowed  them  no  pocket- 
money,  but  what  they  earned  by  good 
marks  at  their  lessons — on  the  modest 
scale  of  one  pfennig  per  mark — and  he 
would  fine  them  a  thaler  without  com¬ 
punction  if  they  were  reported  idle. 
Their  table  was  more  frugal  than  that 
of  the  sons  of  most  country  gentlemen. 
When  Louis  attained  his  majority  at 
eighteen,  he  was  provided  with  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  his  own,  and  sat  down  on 
the  first  day  of  his  emancipation  to  his 
usual  dinner — one  dish  of  meat  and 
some  cheese  :  “  Am  I  now  my  own  mas¬ 
ter  ?”  he  asked  with  a  smile  of  his  ser¬ 
vants.  “Yes,  sir,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Then  you  may  bring  me  some  chicken 
and  a  mehlspeisen  (pudding).’’ 

Queen  Marie,  though  a  fond  mother 
and  much  beloved  by  her  sons,  shared 
her  husband's  masculine  opinions  about 
the  education  of  boys.  It  has  been  a 
custom  in  the  Prussian  Royal  family  for 
the  last  ninety  years  that  all  the  young 
princes  shall  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
some  manual  trade.*  Prince  Otto  by 
his  mother’s  desire  learned  carpentering 
and  turning ;  but  Prince  Louis,  who 
very  early  evinced  a  taste  for  architect¬ 
ure,  chose  to  be  a  mason.  He  had  then 
just  entered  his  teens,  and  during  a  fort¬ 
night  he  worked  for  a  couple  of  hours 
every  day  with  the  masons  who  were 
building  a  new  coach  house  at  the  palace 
of  Nymphcnburg.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  announced  to  his  mother  that  he 
had  finshed  his  apprenticeship,  for  that 
he  could  lay  a  brick  as  neatly  as  any 
workman.  "  But  could  you  earn  your 
living  at  the  trade?”  asked  the  doubt¬ 
ing  queen.  “  1  could  make  my  fortune 
at  it,”  replied  the  boy  with  a  laugh 
which  showed  that  he  did  not  see  much 

*  The  custom  arose  after  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  was  started  by  Frederick  William 
III.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1797.  This 
King  and  his  gifted  wife.  Queen  Louise,  who 
suffered  so  much  adversity,  often  reminded 
their  children  of  how  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
(afterward  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  later  King 
Louis  Philippe)  had  been  obliged  to  earn  his 
living  as  a  school  usher  in  Switzerland. 
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practical  utility  in  his  recent  occupa¬ 
tions  :  “  why,  surely,  if  I  offered  myself 
as  a  bricklayer  any  master-mason  would 
be  glad  to  take  me  into  partnership  ;  my 
name  would  bring  him  more  business 
than  my  hands  could  do.” 

On  another  occasion,  seeing  his 
brother  busy  at  a  lathe,  Louis  remarked 
demurely  ; — "  There  is  Otto  taking  his 
precautions  for  when  the  world  shall  be 
turned  upside  down.  When  princes  be¬ 
come  turners,  I  suppose  Fritz  the  car¬ 
penter  will  be  a  king.” 

Maximilian  II.  chose  his  sons’  tutors 
with  the  best  judgment,  and  the  boys 
were  apt  pupils  when  they  had  learned 
to  like  their  masters  ;  but  in  this  respect 
Louis  was  much  more  difficult  to  please 
than  Otto.  Up  to  his  fourteenth  year 
the  boy  was  so  nervous  with  strangers, 
and  so  impressionable  as  regards  physi¬ 
ognomies,  that  if  a  face  excited  any  re¬ 
pulsion  in  him,  he  manifested  positive 
terror.  The  King,  wishing  to  cure  his 
son  of  this  nonsense  as  he  called  it,  long 
insisted  that  the  boy  should  retain  in  his 
service  two  or  three  servants  whose  feat¬ 
ures  he  loathed.  But  when  Prince  Louis 
met  these  men  he  would  tremble  and 
shut  his  eyes,  or  else  turn  away  with  his 
face  to  the  wall.  It  was  not  ugliness  or 
deformity  which  kindled  the  boy’s  an¬ 
tipathy,  but  an  intuition  that  the  person 
he  saw  was  not  what  the  French  call 
sympathique.  In  a  land  where  ”  spiritual 
affinities”  are  so  much  believed  in  that 
romantic  young  students  take  to  them¬ 
selves  ”  spiritual  brothers,”  this  faculty 
for  making  friends  or  foes  at  first  sight 
is  better  understood  than  it  would  be  in 
a  country  where  a  close  friend  goes  by 
no  higher  name  than  that  of  "  chum.” 
With  uncongenial  tutors,  Prince  Louis 
would  sit  dumb  and  stupid  ;  and  this 
fact  coming  to  be  plainly  recognized  by 
his  mother  as  a  bar  to  his  education,  she 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  let  the  boy’s 
fancy  be  humored  within  reason.  Ob¬ 
noxious  servants  were  removed  ;  tutors 
were  only  engaged  on  probation  ;  and 
this  indulgence  soon  pr^uced  good  re¬ 
sults,  for  the  Prince  outgrew  much  of 
his  nervousness,  and  learned  to  control 
his  emotion  at  the  sight  of  disagreeable 
faces.  In  after  life,  however,  he  always 
remained  a  firm  believer  in  the  science 
of  Lavater,  as  he  did  in  phrenology  and 


in  systems  for  reading  character  by  the 
shape  of  the  hand  or  handwriting.* 

The  famous  Dr.  Dollinger  was  one  of 
the  tutors  who  exercised  the  happiest 
influence  on  Prince  Louis.  Giving  a 
general  direction  to  his  pupil’s  studies, 
the  learned  and  able  churchman  acted 
on  the  principle  that  the  future  king 
ought  to  know  a  little  of  everything,  and 
to  choose  for  himself  the  one  or  two 
subjects  which  he  would  like  to  study 
thoroughly.  He  has  often  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  disconcerted  by  the 
ardor  with  which  the  Prince  applied  him¬ 
self  to  every  branch  of  study  except 
political  economy  and  mathematics. 
Quick  at  learning  languages  ancient  or 
modern  ;  passionately  fond  of  history  ; 
deeply  interested  in  theology,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  in  his  comprehension  of  books 
relating  to  the  science  of  war  ;  Prince 
Louis  was  equally  assiduous  in  his  music 
and  drawing  lessons,  and  in  all  corporeal 
exercises.  He  learned  to  drill  smartly  ; 
became  a  graceful  fencer,  and  a  bold 
rider.  But  the  sensitiveness  of  his  char¬ 
acter  was  shown  by  the  deep  mortifica¬ 
tion  he  experienced  whenever  he  met 
with  any  mishap  in  his  athletics,  which 
exposed  him  to  ridicule — and  the  dread 
of  this  ridicule  caused  him  to  go  to  the 
riding  school  or  the  gymnastic  room 
with  a  much  more  serious  face  than  he 
wore  when  sitting  down  to  his  books. 
In  this  as  in  many  other  things,  he  was 
the  opposite  of  ordinary  young  men. 
Once,  when  he  had  rolled  off  his  horse 
into  the  sawdust  of  the  riding  school, 
his  military  tutor.  Colonel  Heckel, 
laughed.  Prince  Louis  turned  to  him 
with  a  white  face  and  said  : — 

*  He  once  quoted  to  Count  Charles  d’Hol- 
stcin  the  following  anecdote  about  Lavater. 
The  Swiss  philosopher  was  giving  a  lecture  at 
Zurich,  when  a  stranger,  who  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  attentively  to  him,  left  the  room.  Lavater 
broke  ofi  in  bis  lecture  and  said  :  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  my  theories  are  of  course  fallible,  but 
judging  by  them  I  should  say  that  the  person 
who  has  just  left  the  room  has  his  conscience 
loaded  with  some  great  crime,  and  from  his 
features  1  should  say  that  this  crime  was  mur¬ 
der.”  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that 
the  person  in  question  was  Lilliehorn,  one  of 
the  officers  who  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy 
for  assassinating  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden. 
He  was  living  in  Zurich  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  Lavater  had  no  acquainunceship 
with  him. 
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“  Pray  teach  me,  Colonel,  to  fall  in  a 
way  that  shall  not  be  comical.  There 
ought  to  be  nothing  laughable  in  an  ac¬ 
cident  which  might  happen  even  to  a 
good  rider  before  a  hundred  thousand 
men.” 

Another  day,  fencing  with  one  of  his 
occasional  companions,  young  Count 
d'Orff,  he  showed  great  impatience  at 
being  touched  several  times  on  the  arm 
and  shoulder.  At  last  his  adversary 
made  a  straight  lunge  and  struck  the 
spot  over  his  heart.  ”  There  is  nothing 
ridiculous  in  that,”  observed  the  Prince 
good-humoredly.  “If  we  had  been 
hghting  in  earnest  the  thrust  would  have 
killed  me.” 

For  dancing  the  Prince  never  felt 
much  predilection,  but  he  learned  to 
dance  —  generally  with  one  of  the 
Queen’s  ladies-in-waiting  for  a  partner. 
He  hated  polkas  and  waltzes  to  quick 
time,  but  could  enjoy  a  waltz  to  slow 
time  or  a  stately  quadrille  ;  and  after 
his  first  appearance  at  a  court  ball, 
when  he  was  eighteen,  he  spoke  to  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  about 
reviving  the  minuet.  His  impression 
of  this  first  ball  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  favorable,  for  he  described  it  years 
after  in  a  letter  to  Wagner  as  “  all  con¬ 
fusion,  gasping,  ana  stamping  of  feet.” 

Until  he  had  attained  his  majority 
Prince  Louis  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in 
public  except  in  the  Royal  box  at  the 
Munich  Theatre.  He  and  his  brother 
were  allowed  to  attend  occasional  per¬ 
formances  of  tragedy  and  opera,  but 
they  never  figured  in  court  ceremonies 
and  very  seldom  at  the  court  dinner 
table.  They  were  also  debarred,  some¬ 
what  injudiciously,  from  taking  walks 
with  their  tutors  through  the  streets  of 
Munich  or  any  other  town  near  which 
they  happened  to  be  residing.  If  they 
went  to  visit  a  museum  they  drove  there 
in  a  close  carriage,  and  very  early  on  a 
summer  morning  before  the  shops  were 
opened  ;  so  that  in  this  way  they  grew 
up  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
workaday  world  and  to  the  hum  of 
men’s  voices.  A  great  deal  of  the 
King’s  passion  for  solitude  in  after  life 
must  be  attributed  to  this  early  training. 
Residing  always  amid  enchanting 
scenery,  he  learned  to  love  the  silence 
of  forest  paths,  and  the  beautiful  pros¬ 
pect  of  hills,  valleys,  and  lakes.  He 


could  sit  for  hours  gazing  at  a  land¬ 
scape  ;  or  like  the  youth  in  Gray’s 
Elegy  stretch  himself  at  noontide  under 
a  tree — 

'*  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbled  by.” 

One  of  his  favorite  walks  was  along 
the  shores  of  that  Lake  Starnberg  where 
he  was  to  find  death.  Here  he  often 
sauntered  with  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  dis¬ 
coursed  with  him  about  the  glorious 
future  that  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him 
in  this  life  ;  but  without  ever  succeed¬ 
ing  in  getting  him  to  define  his  aspira¬ 
tions.  As  Prince  Louis  was  eclectic  in 
his  tastes  and  studies  so  was  he  without 
precise  aim  in  his  ambition.  That  his 
ambition  had  strong  pinions  and  would 
soar  high  was  the  only  thing  clear,  and 
Dollinger  inclined  to  think  that  his 
pupil  had  the  cravings  if  not  the  genius 
of  a  great  commander.  The  Prince 
loved  to  put  on  the  bright  blue  uniform 
of  the  Bavarian  army,  to  talk  of  ”  grand 
legions,  fields  of  glittering  bayonets, 
fluttering  banners,  and  charging  squad¬ 
rons.”  Military  marches  in  which 
there  was  much  blaring  of  trumpets 
and  clashing  of  cymbals*  made  him 
thrill  and  start  to  his  feet.  Still  he 
would  not  or  could  not  shape  the  visions 
that  haunted  him  into  words.  His  am¬ 
bition  was  like  that  red  spot  which 
dances  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  been  staring  at  the  sun. 

III. 

Called  to  the  throne  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father  at  less  than  a  day’s 
notice,  Louis  II.  had  served  no  political 
apprenticeship  whatever  ;  he  had  little 
experience  of  men,  none  of  the  world, 
and  he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  But  few  young  sovereigns  ever 
had  so  prepossessing  an  appearance  or 
excited  so  much  popular  enthusiasm  on 
their  accession. 

Herr  Edward  Mantner,  a  well-known 
Austrian  author,  thus  writes  of  his  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  young  King  in  1864  : — 

“  A  little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  presented  a  most  striking  appearance — he 


*  At  seventeen  he  made  several  attempts  to 
translate  **  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden”  into 
German  verse.  He  produced  an  ode  of  some 
merit,  but  with  a  modesty  rare  in  poets  as  in 
princes,  tore  it  up,  saying  it  was  unworthy  of 
the  original. 
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was  indeed  the  most  idealistic  yoath  whom  I 
have  ever  seen.  His  figure,  tail,  slight  and 
graceful,  had  perfect  symmetry  of  form  ;  his 
luxuriant  hair  slightly  curled,  together  with 
the  first  light  Hush  of  beard  upon  his  cheek, 
gave  his  head  a  resemblance  to  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  works  of  ancient  art  in  which  we  find  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  Hellenic  idea  of 
manly  strength.  Even  had  he  been  a  beggar 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  attract  my  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  nobody,  old  or  young,  man  or 
woman,  rich  or  poor,  could  resist  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  his  presence.  His  voice  had  a  pleasant 
sympathetic  tone  ;  the  questions  which  he  put 
were  clear  and  definite ;  his  subjects  were 
judiciously  chosen  and  full  of  spirit  withal. 
His  mode  of  expression  was  wise,  easy,  nat¬ 
ural,  and  at  the  same  time  select — while  his 
vivacious  countenance  intensified  every  new 
impression  produced  by  his  words.  The  charm 
which  his  appearance  created  has  never  been 
destroyed  in  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
heightened,  and  the  picture  of  the  youthful 
monarch  is  still  impressed  in  indelible  colors 
upon  my  mind.’* 

Abundance  of  testimony  similar  to 
this  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  was  the 
malting  of  an  able  ruler  in  Louis  II. 
Unfortunately,  the  ministers  in  office  at 
this  time  were  a  prosy  set  of  men,  who 
failed  to  develop  in  him  any  interest  in 
his  kingly  duties.  By  way  of  teaching 
him  to  be  a  constitutional  sovereign 
they  instructed  him  carefully  as  to  all 
the  things  which  a  modern  sovereign 
must  not  do — and  under  this  head  were 
included  all  those  spontaneous  acts  of 
grace  and  generosity  which  a  youthful, 
kind,  and  chivalrous  nature  loves  to 
perform.  Louis  11.  granted  pardons, 
pensions,  and  promotions  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  as  startling  to  the  recipients  of 
these  favors  as  it  was  to  the  ministers 
who  had  to  ratify  them  ;  but  by  dint  of 
remonstrances  politicians  made  him 
weary  of  well-doing.  Things  reached 
their  climax  when  the  King  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  accosted  in  the  street  by  a 
woman  who  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  his  horse's  feet,  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  promise  of  a  pardon  for  her 
husband  who  had  just  been  sentenced  to 
a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for  fraud. 
Too  high-minded  to  let  his  word  be 
broken  either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter, 
the  King  ordered  the  man’s  release,  in 
spite  of  ministerial  protests  and  threats 
of  resignation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
had  the  candor  to  own  that  he  had  been 
wrong  ;  and  after  this  the  Queen  Mother 
persuaded  him  to  leave  the  business  of 
governing  to  his  ministers  until  he  had 


grown  a  little  older.  She  trusted  that 
when  he  reached  manhood  a  happy  mar¬ 
riage  might  bring  him  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  some  good  and  sagacious  prin¬ 
cess  :  an  untoward  Fate,  however,  so 
willed  it  that  at  this  juncture  the  young 
King  was  already  falling  under  the  bale¬ 
ful  power  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Wagner 
as  a  musical  genius,  he  was  not  by  his 
character  or  discretion  fitted  to  be  the 
mentor  of  a  king  young  enough  to  be 
his  son.  The  fanatics  who  see  in  his 
most  cacophonious  compositions  the 
proofs  of  his  sublimity  are  often  also 
the  idolatrous  apologists  of  his  egregious 
vanity,  his  puerile  affectations,  and  his 
disorderly  private  life.  Wagner  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  Vienna,  in  a  style  above  his  means 
and  sorely  worried  by  creditors,  when 
King  Louis,  who  knew  his  “  Tann- 
hauser”  and  “  Lohengrin”  before  as¬ 
cending  the  throne,  summoned  him  to 
Munich  to  bring  out  his  new  opera,  the 
“Phantom  Ship.”*  This  was  in 
1864,  and  in  that  same  year  Wagner’s 
“  Rienzi”  was  performed  with  success 
at  Cologne.  There  is  not  much  to  be 
said  for  “  Rienzi,”  and  the  “  Phan¬ 
tom  Ship”  is  a  far  worse  composition  ; 
but  the  young  king — who  had  already 
studied  the  two  pamphletsf  in  which 
the  composer  expounded  his  so-called 
principles,  railing  at  all  that  is  antique 
in  art — was  disposed  to  admire  with  his 
eats  shut.  He  bestowed  on  Wagner  an 
annual  pension  of  X320  and  a  court  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  gave  him  rooms  in  his  pal¬ 
ace,  a  seat  at  his  table,  and  became  his 
disciple. 

W'agner  used  his  good  fortune  with  so 
little  tact,  spoiling  his  royal  patron  with 
flattery,  putting  extravagant  projects 
into  his  head,  and  encouraging  him  to 
give  arrogant  answers  to  all  who  op¬ 
posed  him — that  the.  King’s  family  and 
ministers  took  alarm,  and  public  opinion 
grew  uneasy.  Wagner  wanted  to  have 
a  new  opera-house  built  in  Munich,  for 
the  performance  of  his  own  works 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively.  The  archi¬ 
tect  Godfried  Semper  prepared  the 
plans  of  a  grandiose  theatre  according 
to  his  designs  ;  and  the  site  which'  the 

*  “  TannhSuser”  was  first  performed  in  1845, 
and  “  Lohengrin"  in  1852. 

f  "  Art  and  Revolution "  (1849),  and 

“  Opera  and  Drama  ’’  (1852). 
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composer  chose  was  the  eminence  which 
closes  the  Maximilianstrasse,  and  on 
which  the  Maximilianeum  *  was  then  in 
process  of  erection.  The  city  of  Mu¬ 
nich  very  properly  refused  the  site  ;  and 
public  feeling  in  the  country  ran  high 
against  the  composer  for  his  impudent 
request  that  the  late  King’s  foundation 
should  be  cleared  away  to  make  room 
for  his  theatre.  .Among  the  enthusiasts 
who  noisily  took  Wagner’s  part  in  this 
dispute  was  Cosima,  Franz  Lizst’s 
daughter,  then  married  to  Hans  von 
Billow.  This  lady  was  subsequently 
divorced  and  became  Wagner’s  second 
wife  ;  but  at  this  time  she  was  not  his 
wife,  and  stories  were  brought  to  the 
King  which  offended  the  young  sover¬ 
eign’s  high  sense  of  morality.  With  a 
heavy  heart,  Louis  II.  consented  that 
Wagner  should  be  ordered  to  leave 
Munich,  and  the  composer’s  departure 
was  officially  announced  on  the  6th  De¬ 
cember,  1865,  by  a  proclamation  in 
which  the  King  was  made  to  assure  his 
people  that  “  their  love  and  confidence 
were  to  him  of  the  highest  importance.” 

This  forced  parting  with  Wagner 
was  the  first  great  grief  of  the  King’s 
life.  He  felt  it  more  than  he  had  felt 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  never 
been  his  confidant,  and  before  long  the 
separation  proved  intolerable.  Letters 
took  the  place  of  personal  intercourse, 
and  among  the  treasures  stored  up  at 
Wahnfried  is  a  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  filling  several  boxes,  which  the 
Bavarian  Monarch  addressed  to  the 
poet-composer.  On  leaving  Munich, 
Wagner  went  to  Geneva,  and  here  he 
remained  throughout  the  year  1866, 
during  which  time  the  King  found  no 
means  of  paying  him  a  private  visit,  as 
he  much  wished  to  do. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Louis  11.  had  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  maintaining  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  Bavaria,  which  kept 
that  kingdom  to  the  side  of  Austria  ; 
but  his  own  personal  sympathies  were 
strongly  on  the  Austrian  side.  He  was 
too  young  to  command  the  Bavarian 
armies :  this  duty  was  intrusted  to 
Prince  Luitpold  (now  Regent)  ;  but  in 
six  weeks  the  great  war  was  over,  and 


*  A  high  preparatory  school  for  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  founded  by  Maximilian  II. 


Prussia,  victorious  at  Sadowa,  had  be¬ 
come  the  leading  state  in  Germany,  and 
destroyed  Austria’s  hegemony  alto¬ 
gether.  It  has  been  said  that  Louis 
II.  felt  a  deep  disgust  at  the  ignominious 
termination  of  the  war,  and  lost  all  pride 
in  his  army  thenceforth.  This  is  not 
true  ;  but  the  victories  which  the  Prus¬ 
sians  had  won  by  their  needle  rifles  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  in  him  a  woeful  disen¬ 
chantment  as  regards  the  capabilities  of 
personal  bravery  in  modern  warfare. 
He  often  spoke  bitterly  of  the  time 
when  some  nation  would  invent  a  steam 
or  electrical  cannon  that  would  mow 
down  so  many  regiments  per  minute  ; 
and  when  Russia  proposed  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  an  international  convention  at 
Geneva  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  bullets  invented  by  the  French¬ 
man  Pertuiset,  he  said  :  "  Cut  bonof  If 
battles  are  to  be  fought  with  machine? 
let  us  all  do  our  worst  against  ea^ti 
other,  till  we  get  sick  of  carnage  and 
come  back  to  the  time  when  nations  will 
settle  their  differences  by  choosing  each 
their  champions  who  will  fight  hand  to 
hand.” 

It  may  be  added  that  Louis  11.  had  a 
general  abhorrence  of  firearms,  even  for 
sporting  purposes.  Receiving  a  splendid 
bear’s  skin  as  a  present  from  the  Czare¬ 
vitch  (now  Czar),  he  inquired  how  the 
animal  had  been  killed,  and  learning  it 
had  been  slain  with  a  cutlass,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  donor  a  beautiful  hunting 
dirk  with  a  golden  hilt,  and  a  damas- 
quined  blade  bearing  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  the  weapon  was  worthy 
to  be  worn  by  a  sportsman  who  would 
despise  all  other  arms. 

IV. 

In  the  year  after  Sadowa,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Louis  II.  had  been  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  younger  sister  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria.  A  few  months  later  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  the  princess  has 
since  become  Duchesse  d’Alen^on. 
Marriages  between  cousins  being  most 
unsafe  in  families  where  there  is  any 
predisposition  to  mental  derangement, 
this  particular  alliance  was  not  the  best 
that  could  have  been  suggested  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  Richard  Wagner 
of  having  prevented  the  young  King 
from  entering  into  some  engagement 
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that  would  have  been  more  suitable. 
The  supreme  egotist  who  knew  how  to 
cloak  his  worldly  designs  under  pre* 
tence  of  an  all-absorbing  passion  for 
Art,  had  doubtless  no  wish  that  a  wife 
should  interpose  her  influence  between 
himself  and  his  crowned  patron  ;  and 
he  never  seems  to  have  exerted  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  provide  for  the  King’s  do¬ 
mestic  happiness.  He  might  have  done 
so  easily  enough,  for  Louis  in  his  infatu¬ 
ation  accepted  his  words  as  those  of  an 
oracle.  Leaving  Geneva,  Wagner  had 
gone  to  Lucerne,  and  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1867,  the  King  took  to  visiting 
him  constantly.  Riding  on  horseback 
and  attended  only  by  a  groom,  Louis 
IL  would  dash  over  the  Swiss  frontier 
in  the  night,  dismount  at  the  com¬ 
poser's  door,  and  sometimes  stay  for  a 
whole  week  with  him.  Remembering 
that  Wagner  was  at  this  time  more  than 
55  years  old,  and  a  pretty  shrewd  man 
of  business  where  his  own  interests  were 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  was  unaware  of  the  mischief  that  he 
was  doing  to  the  King,  by  encouraging 
these  clandestine  visits  which  withdrew 
the  young  sovereign  more  and  more  from 
state  affairs.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined 
that  he  acted  without  a  set  and  selflsh 
purpose  in  monopolizing  for  aesthetic 
disquisitions  time,  thought  and  talents, 
some  portion  of  which,  at  least,  were 
due  to  serious  matters.  One  cannot 
repel  the  suspicion  that  the  elderly  Wag¬ 
ner  must  have  laughed  yawning  in  his 
sleeve,  after  those  long  interviews  in 
which  his  adroit  flatteries  were  answered 
by  ardent  boyish  vows  of  music-culture 
and  celibacy — the  purity  of  the  single 
life  being  one  of  the  maxims  which  the 
composer  most  fervently  preached  with¬ 
out  practising.  Wagner  could  afford  to 
laugh,  for  the  King  gave  him  more  than 
words  —  decorations,  diamonds,  money 
without  stint,  and  whole-hearted  wor¬ 
ship. 

Yet  Louis  was  not  insensible  to  femi¬ 
nine  charms.  In  his  twenty-second 
year  he  became  deeply  attached,  it  is 
said,  to  a  perfectly  beautiful  peasant 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  small  inn-keeper 
in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  King  met 
her  and  fell  in  love  with  her  in  one  of 
his  adventurous  excursions  amid  the 
wild  beauties  of  the  Bavarian  High¬ 
lands.  Her  name  was  Rose,  and  she 


beeame  known  as  the  Rose  of  Lin- 
denhof.”  For  a  time  it  seems  that  she 
was  unaware  of  her  Royal  lover’s  rank  : 
when  she  learned  the  truth,  vanity 
turned  her  head,  her  ambition  flew  too 
high,  and  she  was  dismissed  with  a 
handsome  dower.  The  King  next 
formed  a  platonic  liaison  with  a  lovely 
opera  singer,  on  whom  he  bestowed  a 
profusion  of  jewels  ;  but  what  he  liked 
in  her  was  her  voice,  and  when  she  be¬ 
gan  to  abuse  the  power  which  she  be¬ 
lieved  herself  to  possess  in  order  to  in¬ 
veigle  the  King  into  a  morganatic  mar¬ 
riage,  the  connection  came  to  an  end. 
She  was  deeply  grieved  at  this,  and  ex¬ 
haled  her  sorrow  in  a  short  poem  which 
contained  lines  that  may  be  thus  trans¬ 
lated  : — 

“  Slender  as  a  young  fir.  Boy  with  the 
sparkling  eyes  and  virginal  face — You  look  as 
if  a  woman  could  lead  you  with  a  silken  thread 
— But  strong  as  an  oak  and  cold  as  the  king 
of  forests  in  winter — No  chains  of  steel  or 
bands  of  iron  would  hold  you.” 

Meanwhile  the  King’s  relatives  had 
not  given  up  hopes  of  seeing  him  marry, 
and  several  match-making  princesses 
endeavored  to  put  their  attractive 
daughters  in  his  way.  One  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  such  a  scheme  by  intruding 
upon  the  King’s  privacy  while  he  was 
walking  in  a  garden,  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
gret  her  temerity,  for  the  King  flew  into 
a  violent  rage,  and  the  same  day  in¬ 
formed  his  mother  that  he  intended 
never  to  marry.  After  this  an  estrange¬ 
ment  arose  between  Queen  Marie  and 
her  son.  It  came  on  gradually,  and  was 
chiefly  caused  by  the  Queen’s  attempts 
to  win  away  the  King  from  Wagner’s 
society. 

Wagner  returned  to  Munich  in  1868. 
The  public  feeling  against  him  had  sub¬ 
sided,  for  his  clandestine  relations  with 
the  King  during  his  exile  were  a  matter 
of  secrecy.  He  was  summoned  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  rehearsals  of  his  “  Meister- 
singer,”  the  first  performance  of  which 
took  place  on  the  aist  Nov.,  1868. 
Wagnerians  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
had  come  to  Munich  for  this  perform¬ 
ance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  loud 
calls  were  raised  for  the  composer.  To 
the  general  surprise,  he  appeared  in  the 
royal  box  standing  by  the  King’s  side, 
and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  bowing  his  acknowledgments  by 
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the  King’s  desire  whenever  his  name 
was  acclaimed-  Courtiers  shivered  at 
this  breach  in  royal  etiquette  ;  but  from 
this  time  it  became  evident  that  there 
was  no  severing  the  unlucky  and  un¬ 
seemly  bond  between  the  King  and  the 
composer,  and  the  bond  grew,  in  fact, 
stronger  than  ever. 

It  mattered  the  less  so  far  as  Louis 
II.’s  popularity  was  concerned,  for  he 
was  soon  to  give  proof  of  a  kingly  spirit 
which  won  him  the  approval  of  all  the 
Liberals  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  sum¬ 
moning  of  the  CEcumenical  Council  he 
energetically  supported  Dr.  Dollinger 
in  resisting  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  : 
and  in  1870,  on  the  declaration  of  war 
by  France  against  Prussia,  he  promptly 
took  the  initiative  of  promising  to  King 
William  the  support  of  Bavaria.  In 
both  these  cases  Louis  II.  acted  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  party,  who  had  a  majority  in  the 
chambers  ;  but  he  had  the  mass  of  the 
country  with  him,  as  he  had  later,  when 
he  proposed  that  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Germany  should  be  conferred  upon 
King  William  ;  and  again  in  1871,  when 
he  not  only  permitted  but  patronized 
the  assembling  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Congress  in  Munich. 

This  was  the  happiest  period  of  Louis 
II.’s  reign.  He  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  Bavarian  people,  and  to  the  whole 
German  Vaterland.  His  subjects,  re¬ 
assured  as  to  his  capacity  for  asserting 
himself  on  great  occasions,  placed  a  full 
confidence  in  him,  and  politicians  un¬ 
derstood  thenceforth  that  his  personal 
authority  must  be  reckoned  with.  As 
a  consequence,  the  murmurs  against  his 
manner  of  living  died  out.  Court  festiv¬ 
ities  were  given  by  Prince  Luitpold  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
whom  the  King  amply  supplied  with 
funds  for  this  purpose,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  grumbling  about  dull  times 
among  Munich  tradesmen  ;  and  occa¬ 
sional  acts  of  mercy,  charity  and  gener¬ 
osity  on  Louis  II.’s  part  were  enough  to 
remind  the  people  that  their  monarch 
still  lived,  thought  and  felt  for  them  in 
their  troubles,  although  he  was  not  often 
seen  in  their  midst.  From  this  time,  in¬ 
deed,  the  King  began  to  travel  a  great 
deal.  While  at  Versailles,  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  he  had  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  Ix}uis  XIV.’s  palace  ;  and 


he  made  several  secret  excursions  into 
France  to  behold  this  wonder  again,  not 
to  mention  the  semi-public  visit  which 
he  paid  to  Versailles  in  1875,  when  the 
fountains  were  set  playing  in  his  honor. 
He  also  made  several  flying  trips  to  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  always  with  a  view 
to  visiting  the  most  renowned  palaces 
and  castles  ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of 
these  excursions  that  he  matured  his 
plans  for  building — not  a  multitude  of 
castles  and  villas  as  public  gossip  had 
erroneously  alleged — but  one  single  pal¬ 
ace  of  surpassing  splendor  which  should 
survive  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  his 
reign. 

V. 

The  King’s  mania  for  building  has 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  The 
palaces  of  Lindenhof,  Hohenschwangau 
and  Berg,  which  he  most  often  inhabit¬ 
ed,  were  not  built  by  him  ;  but  enlarged 
and  refurnished  with  admirable  good 
taste.  The  money  spent  on  these  dwell¬ 
ings  has  not  been  wasted,  for  all  of  them 
will  remain  available  as  princely  resi¬ 
dences.  On  the  other  hand  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  castle  on  Lake  Chiemsee  was 
a  royal  folly,  just  like  the  building  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  creation  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  If 
the  Pyramids  had  been  left  half-finished, 
if  the  creation  of  St.  Petersburg  had 
been  abandoned  because  of  floods  and 
sinking  foundations,  people  would  have 
wagged  their  heads  at  the  ruins  as  they 
will  at  those  of  the  Chiemsee  Palace, 
the  which  if  completed  would  have  been 
admired  and  boasted  of  to  all  time.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
debts  which  the  King  contracted  for 
this  enterprise  did  not  exceed  £400,000 
— a  sum  which  a  few  years  of  economy 
would  have  enabled  him  to  pay  off. 
Remembering  what  sums  were  lavished 
on  Versailles,  the  Trianon  and  Marly — 
how  taxes  were  wrung  from  a  starving 
people  to  pay  for  these  palaces,  and 
how  thousands  of  wretched  Crown  serfs 
had  to  rear  them  by  corv^es,  that  is, 
forced  unpaid  labor — Louis  II.’s 
“folie*”  compared  advantageously 
with  Louis  XIV.’s. 

A  much  greater  folly  was  the  build- 

*  The  word  folie  ”  was  generally  used  by 
the  French  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to 
designate  ali  pleasure  palaces  and  villas. 
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ing  of  that  huge  theatre  at  Bayreuth  for  ances  of  Wagner’s  operas  also  cost  im- 


Wagner's  glorification.  Here,  in  1876, 
the  tiresome  tetratology  of  the  “  Nibel- 
ungen  King”  was  performed  for  the 
first  time,  before  the  German  Emperor 
and  a  brilliant  but  not  overjoyed  audi* 
cnee.  The  cost  of  these  performances, 
without  reckoning  the  building  of  the 
theatre,  exceeded  £20,000,  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  which  was  recouped  by  the  sale 
of  tickets.  The  rest  of  the  expense  was 
borne  by  the  King,  who  by  this  time 
took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  composer  should  dip  continually, 
and  with  both  hands,  into  his  purse. 
Wagner  required  satin  costumes  to  give 
him  inspiration  while  he  was  composing 
— now  scarlet,  now  gray,  now  peacock 
blue.  Nothing  would  serve  him  but 
that  his  singers  and  songstresses  on  the 
stage  should  wear  real  jewels,  sport 
armor  of  sterling  silver,  and  drink  out 
of  precious  Renaissance  goblets.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  while  the  King  thus  minis¬ 
tered  to  his  foolish  fancies,  Wagner’s 
music  did  not  improve.  He  never 
compKised  anything  to  equal  the  ”  Tann- 
hauser”  and  ”  Lohengrin  and  royal 
patronage  may  be  said  to  have  been  as 
deleterious  to  his  genius  as  it  was  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  doting  young  King  who  be¬ 
stowed  it. 

Most  of  the  King’s  acts  of  prodigality 
were  owing  in  some  way  to  Wagner. 
Identifying  himself  with  the  character 
of  Lohengrin,  Louis  II.  loved  some¬ 
times  to  enact  the  part  of  that  hero. 
Attired  in  a  sheen  suit  of  silver  ar¬ 
mor,  and  standing  in  a  skiff  drawn  by  a 
swan  which  moved  by  clockwork,  he 
would  glide  over  Lake  Stamberg  in  the 
night  while  a  prima  donna  sang  to  him 
from  the  shore.  At  other  times  he 
would  sit  on  the  battlements  of  the 
Castle  of  Berg,  and  watch  the  tenor 
Nachauer  singing  Lohengrin’s  part  in 
the  skiff.  All  this  cost  money,  for  ten¬ 
ors  and  prime  donne  never  went  away 
empty-handed.  Nachauer  ended  by  re¬ 
ceiving  the  King’s  suit  of  silver  armor, 
and  thousands  of  pounds  were  disbursed 
for  jewelry  and  works  of  art  given  to 
songstresses.*  The  private  perform- 

*  A  disagreeable  adventure  happened  to  one 
of  these  ladies  who  was  singing  to  the  King  in 
a  boat.  Seeing  his  Majesty  much  moved  by 
her  lay,  she  ventured  to  pass  her  hand  through 
his  hair.  Indignant  at  this  familiarity,  which 


mense  sums.  These  always  began  at 
about  midnight,  when  the  public  per¬ 
formances  were  over,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company,  iiH:luding  the  low¬ 
est  call-boy,  got  a  substantial  fee.  It 
was  not  often  that  the  King  had  private 
performances  of  any  works  except  Wag¬ 
ner’s  ;  but  once  the  company  of  the 
Vienna  Hofburg  being  in  Munich,  the 
King  ordered  a  representation  of  Schil¬ 
ler’s  ”  Don  Carlos”  for  himself,  and 
the  eminent  tragedienne  Frau  Volter 
has  publbhed  an  account  of  what  took 
place  : 

**  The  King's  presence, "she  says,  **  was  not 
revealed  to  us  in  any  way.  The  clinic  of  an 
electric  bell  announced  that  he  bad  entered  the 
house,  but  we  knew  not  where  he  sat,  and  we 
played  under  the  strangest  sensations  to  rows 
of  empty  stalls  and  boxes  plunged  in  gloom.*' 

The  private  performances  became 
more  frequent,  and  the  King’s  hanker¬ 
ing  for  solitude  increased  after  insanity 
had  declared  itself  in  his  brother.  He 
and  Prince  Otto  had  lived  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  although  their  tastes 
and  occupations  were  different.  Otto 
lived  after  the  usual  manner  of  rich 
young  princes,  and  seemed  fitted  to  en¬ 
joy  long  and  robust  life.  The  rapid  de¬ 
cay  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  which 
followed  the  first  symptoms  of  his  men¬ 
tal  malady,  seems  to  have  frightened 
the  King,  who  from  this  time  often  fell 
into  a  brooding  melancholy,  and  shun¬ 
ned  intercourse  with  strangers.  He 
still  went  through  the  ceremony  of  re¬ 
ceiving  foreign  ministers  accredited  to 
his  Court,  but  he  had  to  nerve  himself 
to  these  interviews  by  drinking  cham¬ 
pagne.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
drank  more  than  was  good  for  him  with 
out  ever  getting  tipsy.  His  favorite 
beverage  was  a  mixture  of  white  Rhine 
wine  and  champagne,  covered  with  fresh 
violets  or  rose-leaves.  He  occasionally 
smoked  cigarettes,  but  more  commonly 
a  narghile^  and  for  a  while  he  tried 
opium-smoking. 

If  Wagner  had  been  the  King’s  true 
friend,  now  would  have  been  the  time 
for  him  to  act  with  all  his  might  against 
the  melancholy  which  was  taking  pos- 

destroyed  his  illusion,  the  King  gave  her  a 
shove  which  threw  her  into  the  lake,  and  Wag¬ 
ner  had  to  fish  her  out  of  the  water  with  a 
boat-book. 
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session  of  his  master's  mind.  It  is 
pitiful  to  think  of  the  sycophantic  old 
man  superintending  the  construction  of 
the  hu((e  tank  which  the  King  caused  to 
be  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  in 
Munich  for  repetitions  of  that  eternal 
“Lohengrin”  performance.  The  King 
wanted  the  water  to  be  blue,  and  a 
quantity  of  copper  vitriol  was  thrown 
into  it  for  this  purpose.  The  vitriol, 
however,  corroded  the  zinc  of  the  tank, 
which  one  day  burst  and  deluged  the 
apartments  below,  causing  immense 
damage. 

It  was  soon  after  this  affair — that  is 
about  six  years  ago — that  the  King  met 
with  an  accident,  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life.  He  had  begun  to  turn  night 
into  day,  and  in  one  of  his  nocturnal 
gallops  on  a  mettlesome  horse,  he  was 
thrown  so  badly  that  he  was  never  able 
to  ride  again.  The  effect  of  this  was 
that  he  lost  his  slim  figure  and  became 
corpulent.  He  also  had  to  give  up  many 
of  his  wandering  excursions  on  foot. 
At  Kuffsteir.  there  is  a  small  inn  which 
he  had  been  very  fond  of  visiting,  and 
where  he  had  often  spent  two  or  three 
nights  at  a  time,  nobody  daring  to  dis¬ 
turb  his  incognito.  There  is  likewise  a 
dairy-farm  at  Schacken,  where  he  made 
occasional  sojourns.  The  farmer  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  know  who  he  was,  and 
took  care  that  nobody  should  accost 
him  as  King.  If  by  chance  some  visitor 
fell  in  with  his  Majesty  and  spoke  to 
him  as  to  an  equal,  the  King  would 
enter  into  conversation  pleasantly 
enough,  but  if  any  sign  of  recognition 
were  made,  he  would  turn  away  in  ill- 
humor  and  seek  fresh  quarters  at  once. 
His  sociability,  when  he  was  not  pes¬ 
tered  with  obsequiousness,  goes  far  to 
disprove  the  idea  that  he  was  a  misan¬ 
thropist. 

Obliged  to  forego  riding,  the  King 
did  not  lose  his  nerve  for  rapid  motion. 
On  summer  nights  he  took  long  and 
furiously  fast  drives  in  a  barouche 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  on  winter 
nights  in  a  four-horse  sledge.  The 
correspondent  of  a  Viennese  paper,  who 
last  winter  met  the  King  in  one  of  these 
night  drives  wrote  of  it  thus  : 

"  Hundreds  of  laborers  are  employed  daily 
in  keeping  in  order  all  the  roads  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  district,  removing  undue  accumula¬ 
tions  of  snow  or  obstacles  of  any  kind.  The 


sudden  appearance  of  the  Royal  sledge  at 
night  in  some  unexpected  quarter  seems  like  a 
scene  out  of  a  fairy  tale.  As  it  approaches  it 
looks  like  a  golden  swan  with  wings  displayed  ; 
within  one  may  see  the  pale-faced  King  reclin¬ 
ing  on  the  richly  embroidered  blue  velvet 
cushions.  The  interior  is  lit  up  by  a  soft  but 
brilliant  electric  light,  which  illuminates  every¬ 
thing  around  to  a  considerable  distance.  It 
flashes  by  the  wondering  spectator,  who  has 
hardly  time  to  notice  the  agraffe  of  brilliants 
which  adorns  the  artist's  hat  of  the  King,  or 
the  uniform  of  the  young  aide-de-camp  who 
sits  by  his  side.” 

VI. 

The  death  of  Richard  Wagner  in 
1883  threw  the  King  into  paroxysms  of 
grief  which  lasted  for  weeks  ;  but  with¬ 
out  unsettling  his  reason,  as  some  have 
pretended.  On  the  contrary,  during 
the  twelvemonth  that  followed  his  be¬ 
reavement,  Louis  11.  isolated  himself 
less  than  before ;  he  gave  more  fre¬ 
quent  audience  to  his  Ministers,  and 
applied  some  attention  to  state  affairs. 
He  is  said  to  have  discussed  very  seri¬ 
ously  the  advisability  of  extending  to 
Bavaria  the  anti-socialist  legislation 
which  Prince  Bismarck  was  inaugurating 
in  Prussia.  His  own  inclinations  were 
adverse  to  repressive  laws,  but  he  en¬ 
tertained  great  admiration  for  Prince 
Bismarck  as  the  restorer  of  German 
hegemony  on  the  Continent,  and  ended 
by  formulating  an  opinion  in  writing 
that  Bavaria  had  better  act  as  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  desired.*  After  this,  however, 
Louis  gradually  relapsed  into  his  old 
ways,  and,  as  though  to  banish  haunt¬ 
ing  thoughts,  gave  himself  up  more  and 
more  to  his  fantastic  drives  and  to  his 
colossal  scheme  of  palace- building. 
He  would  no  longer  hear  music  in  his 
own  palaces,  for  it  reminded  him  too 
painfully  of  the  friend  he  had  lost.  All 
the  pianos  on  which  Wagner  had  played 
in  his  hearing  were  locked  up  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  crape. 

*  Louis  II.  had  conceived  a  great  antipathy 
toward  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  who,  as 
Inspector-General  of  the  armies  in  Germany, 
visited  Bavaria  every  year.  The  King  would 
never  receive  him  on  these  occasions,  though 
he  ordered  that  every  hospiulity  should  be 
shown  him,  and  placed  palaces  at  his  disposal. 
Jealousy  has  been  assigned  as  the  motive  of 
this  aversion,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
Crown  Prince  having  expressed  some  blunt 
opinion  about  Louis’  mc^e  of  life,  a  whis¬ 
perer  had  carried  the  matter  to  the  sensitive 
King,  and  given  him  mortal  offence. 
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As  it  has  been  already  said,  Louis  II. 
was,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
manifestly  unfit  to  reign,  but  whether 
he  became  actually  insane  is  another 
question.  If  he  could  have  been  simply 
deposed,  as  the  eccentric  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  in  1830,  and  sent  to  live 
out  of  the  country  where  and  how  he 
pleased,  he  would  probably  by  this  time 
have  betaken  himself  to  China  or  India 
— countries  which  he  longed  to  visit, 
and  where  he  sometimes  said  he  should 
like  to  set  up  new  kingdoms  under  laws 
of  his  own.  This  yearning  after  fresh 
realms,  and  dusky,  uncivilized  subjects, 
appears  to  have  struck  the  Bavarian 
mad  doctors  as  a  very  insane  ambition, 
for  they  have  gravely  cited  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  King's  dementia.  With  such 
gentlemen  the  hero  of  Locksley  Hall 
would  not  have  escaped  uncertified. 
Other  proofs  adduced  of  the  King’s  in¬ 
sanity  have  been  his  irritable  use  of  a 
riding-whip  upon  a  servant  who  had  dis¬ 
pleased  him  (just  as  if  the  Great  Fred¬ 
erick  and  his  sire  had  never  laid  their 
canes  on  German  shoulders)  ;  his  hav¬ 
ing  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  order¬ 
ing  him  to  try  experiments  with  a  fly¬ 
ing-machine  (here  perhaps  the  Icarus 
was  madder  than  his  master)  ;  and 
finally,  of  course,  that  gold-absorbing 
palace  on  Lake  Chiemsee — a  monstros¬ 
ity  to  doctors  who  cannot  admit  that  a 
king  of  these  times  should  have  the 


same  tastes  as  a  Kubla  Khan.*  The  fact 
remains  that  when  it  was  found  inex¬ 
pedient  to  depose  the  King,  and  impos¬ 
sible  to  let  him  continue  reigning,  doc¬ 
tors  were  made  to  enter  his  service 
under  the  disguise  of  footmen  and  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers,  and  so  watched  him  for 
six  weeks.  It  does  not  generally  take 
so  long  to  discover  whether  a  man  is 
mad.  However,  the  certificate  was 
signed,  and  Louis  II.  had  no  time  to 
escape  when  at  the  eleventh  hour  some 
faithful  servants  warned  him  that  his 
person  was  about  to  be  seized.  His 
liberty  once  taken  from  him,  the  King’s 
imagination  must  have  quickly  revealed 
all  the  horror  of  the  years  that  awaited 
him.  That  he  should  have  preferred 
death  to  this  fate  may  have  been  a  final 
proof  of  madness,  but  it  is  not  a  self- 
evident  proof.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
proven  that  the  King  did  with  premedi¬ 
tation  destroy  himself.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  may  have  intended  to 
escape  into  the  Tyrol  by  crossing  Lake 
Stamberg  in  an  open  boat,  for  there 
was  a  boat  moored  a  few  yards  from  the 
spot  where  the  King’s  body  and  that  of 
Dr.  Gudden  were  found  in  shallow 
water.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the 
fierce  struggle  between  the  King  and 
the  Doctor  on  the  water’s  edge,  in  the 
water  and  under  water,  was  a  struggle 
for  liberty,  and  that  the  death  of  both 
was  accidental.!  —  Temple  Bar. 
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“  Over  the  ball  of  it. 

Peering  and  prying — 

How  I  see  all  of  it. 

Life  there  out  lying." 

— Pisgak  Sights,  I. 

To  those  to  whom  through  all  their 
lives  Professor  Leopold  von  Ranke  has 
been  a  familiar  figure  as  an  old,  a  very 
old  man,  there  seems  something  strange, 
beyond  the  ever  new  strangeness  of 
death,  in  the  thought  that  though  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety  years,  he  has  yet  at 
last  laid  down  his  task  on  earth,  and  is 
really  gone  from  among  the  race  of 


men.  He  seemed  to  those  who  have 
seen  him  recently  to  have  outgrown  and 
conquered  old  age  itself ;  and  the  very 

*  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree. 
Where  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
f  In  conversation  with  a  Bavarian  diplo¬ 
matist  some  wonder  was  expessed  at  the 
maleficent  ascendency  which  Wagner  had 
acquired  over  King  Louis.  "  Oh,"  he  said, 
“  there  are  some  men  who  have  the  power  of 
bewitching  !  Wagner  was  the  Gladstone  of 
music,  as  Gladstone  is  the  Wagner  of  politics." 
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frailness  and  comparative  insignificance 
of  the  lamp  in  which  his  spirit  burned, 
made  his  life  appear  scarcely  a  bodily 
life  at  all,  but  rather,  to  the  very  last, 
simply  the  continuous  energy  of  faith 
and  love,  of  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
and  indomitable  intellect  :  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  this  spiritual 
force  should  ever  cease,  so  little  did  it 
appear  to  def>end  on  material  things. 

Kingsley's  cry  was  that  it  is  better  to 
wear  out  than  to  rust  out.  And  it  is 
very  often  accepted  as  a  general  truth 
that  the  only  alternative  to  rusting  out 
is  to  wear  out, — that  work  which  in¬ 
volves  the  putting  forth  of  all  the 
strength  a  man  has,  must  involve  a 
shortening  of  life.  But  it  seems  rather 
as  if  the  force  of  congenial  work  created 
and  prolonged  new  power  of  work — as 
if  the  true  reading  of  Bismarck's  famous 
motto  were  inserviendo  confirmor.  The 
examples  of  this  in  our  own  time  and  in 
our  own  country  need  no  pointing  out, 
but  in  his  own  city  and  country,  too, 
Ranke  was  only  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
ample  out  of  a  large  number.  When 
the  students,  as  we  read,  carried  him  to 
his  rest  past  the  University  where  for 
sixty  years  he  had  been  professor,  they 
carried  him  also  past  the  house  of  the 
King,  his  friend,  a  man  only  a  year 
younger  than  himself ;  and  the  work  of 
the  great  empire,  which  Ranke  saw  arise 
when  he  was  already  far  past  three-score 
years  and  ten.  is  done  practically  by  the 
fiery  energy  of  a  man  of  seventy-one, — 
the  man  whose  motto  is  inserviendo 
patrice  consumor.  But  still  the  charm 
of  manner,  the  amazing  kindliness  and 
living  interest  in  all  he  had  ever  cared 
for,  was  perhaps  a  peculiar  and  unusual 
delight  to  witness,  as  it  was  manifest  in 
Ranke  even  to  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
death.  And  it  is  this  I  should  like  to 
bring  before  my  readers,  rather  than  any 
enumeration  of  his  written  works. 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  will  still 
be  said  during  that  "  burial  in  the  news¬ 
papers,”  which  after  the  death  of  a  great 
man  seems  inevitable  and  not  wholly 
wrong,  of  Ranke’s  long  life,  and  of  his 
life's  work  ;  but  though  he  never  spoke 
to  me  directly  of  the  great  march  of 
history  which  as  a  living  man  his  eyes 
had  seen,  it  was  so  constantly  suggested 
by  his  presence,  by  his  occupation,  by 
his  vivid  allusions  and  marvellous  real¬ 


ization  of  the  present  as  represented  by 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  that 
1  may  perhaps  briefly  touch  on  some  of 
the  more  striking  moments  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  his  own  country 
which  Ranke  as  a  German  lived  to  see. 
He  said  to  me  once  years  ago,  speak¬ 
ing,  as  he  was  fond  of  doing  if  one 
showed  any  interest  in  it,  of  his  “  Welt- 
geschichte,*'  ”  Sie  ist  fertig,  ganz  fertig 
—  hier,*'  and  with  a  fine  unconscious 
movement  touched  his  forehead.  And 
there  is  something  unusually  grand  in 
the  length  of  days  which  was  accorded 
to  him  who  in  his  ninety-first  year  died 
at  his  work,  a  chronicle  of  the  world's 
history. 

For,  born  in  t795,  as  a  little  child  of 
six  he  heard  from  where  he  played  in 
his  Thuringian  home  of  the  terrible 
Peace  of  Luneville,  and  the  “  partition” 
of  VVestern  Germany  ;  when  he  was 
nine,  that  the  Corsican,  his  senior  by 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French  ; 
when  he  was  eleven,  that  the  crown  with 
which  the  Great  Charles  a  thousand 
years  before  had  crowned  himself  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Germans,  had  been  laid 
down,  that  the  princes  of  that  German 
Empire  had  done  homage  to  Napoleon 
as  their  ”  Protector,”  and  that  Ger¬ 
many  lay  prostrate  before  him,  so  that 
the  boys  at  the  ancient  public  school  of 
Schulpforta,  where  Ranke  too  was  at 
school,  used  to  scratch  Napoleon’s  bul¬ 
letins  of  victory  on  their  benches  ;  till 
he  could  realize  in  1812  that  the  flames 
of  Moscow  had  heralded  a  new  day  ;  in 
his  eighteenth  year  hear  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm’s  most  kingly  ”  Aufruf  an  mein 
Volk,”  and  know  that  after  three  days 
of  such  awful  battle  as  the  world  has  sel¬ 
dom  seen,  the  retreating  army  of  Na¬ 
poleon  had  poured  through  Leipzig  by 
the  light  of  the  rising  moon.  He  was 
almost  twenty  on  that  most  memorable 
18th  of  June  1815  ;  twenty-six  when 
Napoleon,  ”  his  occupation  gone,”  died 
at  St.  Helena ;  fifty-three  when,  in 
1848,  all  Europe  seemed  to  consist  for 
a  time  of  the  young  alone  ;  seventy-one 
when  the  first  links  of  a  reunited  Ger¬ 
many  were  forged  in  the  essays  of  the 
great  war  ;  seventy-five  when  the  aged 
King  of  Prussia  stood  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors,  at  Versailles,  Emperor  of  a 
Germany  in  all  its  outward  aspects 
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great  and  fiee,  “  from  of  old  the  peace- 
ablest,  most  pious,  and  in  the  end  most 
valiant  and  terriblest  of  nations,’*  as 
was  written  at  the  time  by  our  greatest 
historian,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

For  fifteen  >ears  more  Ranke  lived 
and  worked  on  in  what  was  now  the 
capital  of  this  German  Empire  ;  yet  his 
strength  was  not  labor  and  sorrow — 
rather  it  was  continual  gladness,  it 
seemed  to  all  who  saw  him  as  I  did. 
“  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but 
their  number  was  very  small,  that  con* 
tinned  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk.”  Never  did 
the  description  from  the  famous  vision 
fit  any  man  less  than  it  fitted  Ranke  ; 
and  this  feeling,  that  his  great  vitality 
was  in  some  not  impossible  sense  self- 
earned  and  self-endowed  by  his  gen¬ 
erous  and  courageous  labor,  and  his 
quick  and  kindly  interest  in  human  life, 
was  one  of  the  elements  in  that  rever¬ 
ential  loving  awe  with  which  his  pres¬ 
ence  always  hlled  me,  and  which  I  treas¬ 
ure  as  one  of  the  beautiful  and  enno¬ 
bling  exp>eriences  of  my  life.  And  1  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  try  to  show 
this  in  the  only  way  I  can  by  dwelling 
on  his  kindness  to  me,  who  was  to  him 
one  of  the  least  out  of  many  hundreds 
of  fellow-beings  cared  for  and  remem¬ 
bered,  and  by  offering  merely  the  ac¬ 
count  of  some  recent  visits  I  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  pay  him,  the  last  and  most  de¬ 
lightful  on  the  fourth  of  this  May  that 
is  now  only  beginning  to  turn  to  June — 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  before  he 
died. 

I  regret  greatly  that  I  was  not  able, 
as  I  was  so  strongly  moved  to  do,  to 
write  during  the  fortnight  after  Easter 
from  Berlin — that  what  I  then  wished  to 
present  to  English  readers  as  a  living 
reality  should  now  seem  to  find  its  im¬ 
pulse  in  Ranke's  unlooked-for  death.  I 
had  wished  to  speak  of  him  as  part  of 
the  life  of  a  great,  and  in  many  ways 
brilliant  and  delightful  city,  instead  of 
as  of  one  who  has  left  a  gap  in  that  life 
which  those  who  knew  him  personally 
feel  nothing  can  replace. 

We  in  England  know  too  little  of 
Berlin  ;  and  yet  it  is  necessary  to  know 
it  in  order  to  form  any  just  view  of  a 
nation  whose  fa^e  and  development  con¬ 


cern  us  more  nearly  than  that  of  any 
other  European  nation  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  life  is  the  true  advance  of  Ger¬ 
man  intelligence.  To  judge  of  Germany 
by  towns  like  Jena,  and  even  Leipzig, 
is  much  like  judging  of  the  whole  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  life  of  England 
from  Durham  or  Shrewsbury  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  Berlin  is  the  home  of  such  men 
as  Gneist,  who  knows  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  English  Parliament  as  no 
one  else  knows  it ;  of  Mommsen  the 
historian  ;  the  brothers  Grimm,  with 
their  humor  and  vivacity  and  intellect¬ 
ual  vigor,  sons  of  the  one  of  the  two 
more  famous  brothers  ”  who  had  to 
marry  of  Professor  Ernst  Curtius, 
who  has  given  to  a  delighted  world  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  the  Nike  of 
Paionios,  and  much  besides,  and  who 
now,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  still 
unites  all  the  enthusiasm  and  grace  of 
that  land  of  Hellas  to  which  he  has 
turned  with  a  lifelong  love,  with  the 
tenderness  and  truth  of  the  Teuton.  It 
is  the  home  of  Helmholz,  ”  the  most 
cultivated  man  in  Europe”— of  Menzel 
the  painter — of  Virchow  and  Langen- 
beck,  and  of  many  others  who  help  to 
make  this  world  better  and  nobler. 
One  more  name,  jiowever,  I  must  men¬ 
tion,  for  thousands  of  us  turn  to  it  with 
loving  thought  as  the  home  of  Joseph 
Joachim,  whose  music,  before  that  of 
any  other,  can  put  souls  into  our  bodies 
— not  only  hale  them  forth, 

Ranke’s  close  friendship  and  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  is 
well  known,  and  its  mention  brings  me 
to  the  account  of  one  of  the  afternoons 
I  spent  with  him,  which  I  most  clearly 
remember.  Once  in  January,  1884,  as 
I  came  near  the  well-known  break  in 
the  otherwise  monotonous  Luisen  Strasse 
— a  sort  of  square  recess  surrounded  by 
perhaps  a  dozen  houses,  and  filled  in 
the  winter  with  frosted  bushes,  in  the 
early  spring  and  summer  with  delicate 
green — I  saw  a  royal  carriage  standing 
outside  in  the  street ;  and  after  I  had 
walked  a  few  steps  along  the  square  to 
the  well-known  door  on  the  left,  I  was 
coming  up  the  rather  dingy  staircase, 
with  its  well-worn  wooden  steps — a 
great  contrast  to  the  white  marble  in 
more  fashionable  parts  of  Berlin — when 
a  clatter  of  spurs  or  swords — it  was  too 
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dark  to  distinguish — was  followed  by 
the  Crown  Prince  and  another  officer 
passing  downward.  It  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Kanke,  that  though  I  hardly 
expected  to  be  received  after  what 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  long  visit 
from  the  Prince,  he  immediately  sent 
the  servant  back  to  tell  me  he  was  quite 
ready  to  see  me  then  ;  and  I  soon  found 
myself  in  the  simple  little  salon  where 
from  year  to  year  he  received  his  visit¬ 
ors.  The  house  itself  is  really  the  sec¬ 
ond  flat  of  Luisen  Strasse,  Na  24A — 
afterward  the  story  above  was  also  part 
of  the  dwelling — one  of  the  quieter 
streets  of  the  older  part  of  Berlin  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  l^inden.  The  Lin¬ 
den  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  de¬ 
scription, — a  broad  street,  not  very 
long,  running  east  and  west,  opening 
out  at  its  western  end  into  the  fine  Par- 
iser  Platz,  from  which  you  catch  glimp¬ 
ses  of  the  Thiergarten  through  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  great  Brandenburger  Thor — 
at  the  ea.stern  end  into  a  large  beautiful 
open  space,  as  all  the  streets  in  Berlin 
are,  dazzlingly  clean,  round  which  are 
grouped  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  of 
the  Emperor,  in  one  wing  of  which  is 
the  royal  library,  with  a  charming  little 
reading-room,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
British  Museum  on  a  small  scale  ;  the 
Hall  of  Glory,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  al¬ 
most  opposite,  the  statue  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  the  comer  window 
where  the  Emperor  daily  shows  himself 
to  his  faithful  lieges  ;  the  University, 
with  a  strange-looking  dense  swarm  of 
students  round  the  entrance,  with  their 
little  caps,  not  unlike  gaudy  sugar¬ 
plum  boxes ;  the  great  Opera-house  ; 
and,  hidden  in  a  small  wood  of  chestnut- 
trees  on  the  other  side,  the  beautiful 
little  Sing  Akademie,  where  Joachim 
plays  so  often.  Further  east,  across  a 
bridge  where  white  rows  of  winged 
statues  are  reflected — sometimes  in  the 
waters  of  the  Spree,  more  often  in  a 
crowd  of  apple-barges — more  great 
buildings  ;  the  old  Schloss,  the  Dom, 
and  the  superb  Museums.  All  readers 
of  Carlyle’s  “  Frederick  the  Great  ” 
know  that  part  of  Berlin  ;  and  the  lime- 
trees,  which  stand  in  many  rows  down 
the  street  still,  as  they  did  this  Easter, 
renew  their  golden  green  above  the 
ground  where  Frederick  trod,  and  where 


Lessing  and  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
many  another  walked  the  earth.  Any¬ 
thing  but  a  city  “  stretched  out  upon 
the  sand  in  dreariness  and  utility.” 

Not  far  from  all  this,  across  some 
more  water  to  the  right,  is  the  house 
where  Ranke  has  lived  I  think  for  forty 
years  and  more — and  up  till  the  last  he 
went  abroad  for  two  hours,  generally 
walking,  every  day — even  in  the  early 
days  of  this  May,  his  devoted  old  ser¬ 
vant  said.  Long  ago,  about  the  time  of 
the  great  war,  I  have  often  met  him, 
most  commonly  in  the  Thiergarten,  the 
small  figure — he  was  not  much  over  five 
feet — and  the  peculiarly  finely  poised 
head  with  the  clear  outline  of  the  face, 
readily  recognizable  from  afar.  He  had 
a  curious,  very  old-fashioned  way  of 
saluting  ladies,  even  out  of  doors,  with 
a  kiss  on  either  cheek,  after  first  asking 
permission  in  a  formula  which  carrird 
one  back  to  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and 
Chodowiecki’s  drawings.  So  kindly 
and  so  funny  too  it  was.  He  was  very 
small  in  stature,  but  few  men  have  made 
such  a  majestic  impression.  The  head 
was  superb — finely  chiselled,  with  a 
great  arched  forehead,  exceedingly 
mobile  lips,  covered  only  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  by  a  long  white 
beard,  and  very  bright  eyes,  with  an  in- 
cessantlv  inquiring  and  keenly  interested 
look.  He  seemed  to  send  this  look  be¬ 
fore  him,  to  recognize  and  to  welcome. 

As  I  came  in  to  pay  my  visit  on  that 
afternoon  in  January,  he  was  standing 
wrapped  in  the  classic  dressing-gown, 
black  lined  with  red,  which  he  knew 
how  to  draw  about  him  in  the  most  dig¬ 
nified  way,  leaning  against  a  tall  cabinet 
on  which  was  an  alabaster  figure  of  some 
sort,  and  looking  toward  his  new  visitor, 
evidently  in  a  very  pleased  mood  after 
his  visit  from  the  Crown  Prince.  He 
took  me  by  both  elbows  and  made  me 
sit  down,  and  immediately  and  again 
most  characteristically  said — 

“  Tell  me  all  about  yourself.  I  want 
to  hear  a//  that  concerns  you.” 

He  was  the  best  listener  imaginable. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  utterly 
free  from  any  trace  of  vanity  or  self- 
consciousness — even  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  on  account  of  his  great  age.  He 
was  far  too  great  a  man  for  that.  This 
little  salon  is,  I  think,  the  only  room 
not  perfectly  full  of  books — in  the  other 
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rooms  there  were  eight  walls  of  books, 
— a  sort  of  inner  model  of  his  rooms  in 
the  centre  of  each, — a  four  sided  book¬ 
case  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  But  in  the 
salon  not  many  books  ;  a  few  gifts  and 
mementos  of  people  and  places — an  oil- 
painting  of  his  wife,  an  Irish  lady,  over 
the  spot  where  long  ago  I  remember  her 
lying  helpless  on  her  couch,  with  only 
the  wonderful  spirit  which  made  her 
what  she  was  to  her  husband  shining 
alive  from  her  beautiful  face.  She  has 
been  dead  many  years.  Ranke  would 
mention  her  in  conversation — “  Mcine 
liebe  Frau” — and  point  toward  the  pict¬ 
ure  as  if  she  herself  were  there.  I  re¬ 
member  some  Spanish  book  she  was 
reading,  the  talk  of  Beethoven  and  her 
husband’s  work.  On  the  other  side 
two  windows,  folding  doors  at  each  end, 
and  a  low  red  ottoman  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  by  the  table — nothing  changed 
for  years  and  years. 

Ranke  spoke  of  the  visit  of  the  Crown 
Prince  with  great  interest. 

”  He  has  just  come  back  from  Spain,” 
he  said,  ”  and  has  been  telling  me  a 
great  many  interesting  things  about  the 
country  and  the  people.  ” 

Then  turning  back  we  spoke  about 
Eton,  and  it  was  charming  to  feel  how 
he  at  once  realized  the  place  and  was 
interested. 

*'  It  is  by  the  Thames,  close  to  Wind¬ 
sor,  about  twenty  miles  from  London, 
and  Oxford  is  about  double  that  dis¬ 
tance  further  west.  And  who  is  the 
head-master  now  ?  I  remember  Dr. 
Ralston  and  Dr.  Goodford  !” 

I  was  lost  in  amazement,  while  he  went 
on — 

”  It  is  a  lovely  place,  Eton — ‘  Oh,  ich 
liebe  England  sehr  ! '  ” 

I  do  not  remember  his  telling  me  that 
he  had  ever  been  to  Eton,  but  of  course 
he  must  have  been  there.  Perhaps  he 
too,  like  another  distinguished  German, 
a  certain  Joseph  Haydn,  had  walked  on 
the  Slough  Road,  and  seen  the  races  at 
Ascot. 

When  I  said  that  I  thought  him  look¬ 
ing  stronger  and  fresher  than  the  year 
before,  he  seemed  pleased. 

”  Yes,  I  am  getting  very  old.  I  was 
just  writing  to  the  Empress  that  I  am 
like  an  old  tree,  and  every  year  I  pro¬ 
duce  fruit — ‘  Und  icjr  bringe  doch  alle 
Jahre  meine  Frucht.'  ” 


The  fifth  volume  of  the  ”  Weltge- 
schichte”  had  just  appeared.  He  then 
went  on  to  tell  me — 

”  An  American  came  to  me  the  other 
day  and  asked  me  whether  I  exprected 
to  finish  my  ‘  Weltgeschichte.  ’  You 
know  the  Americans  are  opener,  less 
buttoned-up  {zugekndpft)  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  So  I  said  to  him  :  ‘  Lieber  Freund, 
ich  glaube  ’  ” — Ranke  here  glauben 
in  its  absolute  sense,  as  of  belief  in 
God’s  providence — ”  ‘  und  wenn  Gott 
will,  dass  ich  mein  werk  vollende,  so 
werde  ich  es  vollenden.  ’  ”  ”  It  is  fin¬ 

ished,”  he  went  on  ;  ”  the  whole  ‘  Welt¬ 
geschichte  ’  is  finished  here,”  touching 
his  head.  ”  But  ^rom  one’s  head  to 
the  pen  is  a  long  way  :  so  many  a  thing 
must  be  gone  over  again,many  facts  set¬ 
tled  and  confirmed,  much  elaborated 
{ausgearbeitei)  as  it  should  be.” 

He  looked  absolutely  sublime  as  he 
spoke,  and  so  full  of  jov,  that  I  involun¬ 
tarily  said — ‘‘  But  it  always  makes  you 
glad,  does  it  not,  your  work  ?” 

“  My  work  ?  Oh,  surely  !  It  is  my 
life.  I  live  to  work.  As  long  as  I  live, 

I  shall  work,”  he  answered,  with  that 
magnificent  upward  look — the  fine 
frenzy  of  the  poet — which  those  who 
have  seen  it  will  not  readily  forget. 

Before  1  left  him,  he  gave  me  various 
very  exact  commissions — about  the 
translation  of  the  ”  Weltgeschichte,” 
now  being  done  in  England,  and  other 
matters  on  which  he  wished  me  to 
write  to  him  ;  many  messages  to  friends 
in  Berlin  itself  and  in  England,  full  of 
affection  and  perfect  realization  of  all 
the  different  circumstances  and  person¬ 
alities.  He  was  at  this  time  working 
eight  hours  a-day,  his  housekeeper  told 
me,  and  received  visitors  every  after¬ 
noon,  and  again  later  in  the  evening. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  till  the  Palm- 
Sunday  of  this  year.  I  had  arrived  in 
Berlin  the  night  before,  and  about  half¬ 
past  nine  on  a  radiant  spiing  morning 
went  to  take  him  some  daffodils  which 
had  been  sent  me  from  Eversley  a  few 
days  before  I  left  England,  and  which  I 
had  brought  fresh  and  lovely  all  the 
way  across  the  sea  and  that  great  stretch 
of  plain.  It  was  so  early,  that  I  in¬ 
tended  only  to  leave  the  flowers  while 
they  were  fresh,  and  to  ask  when  he 
would  like  me  to  come  ;  but  he  wished 
me  to  wait,  and  soon  came  in,  looking 
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stronger  and  more  vigorous,  I  thought, 
than  two  years  before.  He  was  full  of 
kindness  as  always ;  amused  me  by 
asking  at  once — 

“  Do  your  two  old  godmothers  still 
exist  ?  and  are  you  staying  with  them 
again  ?’’ 

The  ladies  are  both  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration  younger  than  he. 

He  said,  “  You  have  brought  me 
some  dowers.  I  am  glad  you  did  that 
and  then  entered  in  the  kindest  way  into 
talk  about  personal  matters — asking 
after  friends  in  Britain ;  whether  I 
would  see  such-and-such  friends  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  mentioning  them  by  name  ;  gave 
me  advice  about  people  and  books  at 
the  Royal  Library,  until  I  was  bewil¬ 
dered  with  astonishment  at  the  mere 
effort  of  memory  his  questions  implied, 
as  well  as  touched  by  the  wonderful 
kindness  of  his  advice. 

My  last  visit  to  him  was  on  the  4th  of 
May,  when  I  went  to  say  good-by  to 
him  before  coming  back  to  England. 
Another  very  old  friend,  Geheimralh 
von  Eckenbrecher,  who  wished  to  see 
him  also,  was  with  me,  and  when  we 
came  into  the  room  we  found  one  of 
Ranke’s  granddaughters,  a  young  girl, 
waiting  for  him  too,  whom  1  had  never 
seen.  She  immediately  turned  to  me, 
however,  and  said — 

“  Oh,  you  brought  those  lovely  flow¬ 
ers  from  England.  Grandpapa  gave  us 
each  a  few,  but  he  would  not  let  the  rest 
go  till  they  were  quite  withered.” 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  sad  and  touching  and  hum¬ 
bling  to  me  in  the  thought  that  he  should 
have  noticed  such  a  little  mark  of  affec¬ 
tion  so  keenly,  and  been  pleased.  1  had 
not  thought  even  that  he  had  quite  un¬ 
derstood  how  far  the  daffodils  had 
come,  never  imagined  he  would  think  of 
them  again  ;  but  this  little  incident  is 
so  like  him  that  I  give  it  as  it  happened. 

Ranke  was  working  with  his  secreta¬ 
ries,  and  we  waited  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  after  the  usual  time.  When  he 
came  in  at  last  from  the  Studirzimmer, 
which  was  so  soon  afterward  turned  into 
the  chapel  where  he  waited  dead  till 
they  should  bury  him,  he  looked  so 
strong,  almost  radiant,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  not  to  be  struck  by  his  expres¬ 
sion.  He  walked  in,  I  remember,  quite 
alone  and  very  upright,  instead  of  being 


rolled  in  in  the  wheeled  chair  he  some¬ 
times  used.  When  I  went  up  to  him 
and  kissed  his  hand  and  said,  “  Excel- 
lenz  haben  heute  so  lange  noch  gearbei- 
tet,”  he  answered,  with  one  of  the  most 
glorious  paradoxes  I  have  ever  heard — 

”  Aus  Faulheit,  aus  Faulheit ;  ich 
arbeite  aus  Faulheit ;  ich  habe  ja  weiter 
nichts  mehr  zu  thun.”  It  was  said  with 
that  delightfully  humorous  expression 
which  was  rarely  absent,  and  which 
seemed  to  speak  from  his  whole  face 
and  figure  ;  but  it  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  man  of  ninety,  engaged  with  ail  his 
might  on  a  gigantic  task. 

He  settled  himself  between  his  guests 
evidently  ready  to  enjoy  a  talk  ;  and  it 
was  fascinating  to  listen  to  the  quick 
current  of  delightful  conversation  in 
which  he  revived  old  memories  with  my 
friend,  a  man  himself  approaching 
eighty.  Ranke’s  memory  for  people 
and  things,  no  matter  how  remote  or 
how  recent,  was  almost  incredible.  He 
described  a  rapid  drive  he  had  taken  in 
Frankfort,  between  two  trains  ;  and  his 
description  of  the  dreamlike  sensation 
of  passing  rapidly  through  all  the  parts 
of  a  town  where  he  had  spent  years  of 
his  youth,  after  an  absence  of  thirty 
years,  1  think  he  said,  was  admirable. 
He  described  the  changes  briefly,  as  he 
always  spoke, — his  utterance  was  always 
very  bright  and  quick  in  speaking, — but 
so  vividly  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
realize  it  all ;  and  he  turned  with  a 
brilliantly  humorous  smile,  as  he  said — 

“  And  I  recognized  the  wineshops 
where  I  had  sat,  not  very  often,  it  is 
true,  but  still  now  and  then.” 

The  rest  of  the  visit  was  taken  up  with 
talk  too  personal  to  be  recorded  here. 
One  flash  of  humor  I  must  put  down, 
however.  He  was  telling  our  old  friend, 
who  does  not  know  my  parents,  about 
them,  and  again  the  old  smile  flashed 
out  as  he  said,  with  comic  moderation, 
that  my  father  had  ”  taken  a  somewhat 
lively  interest  in  the  movement  of 
1848,”  and  so  had  left  Berlin.  What  I 
was  so  much  struck  with,  even  in  this 
personal  narrative,  was  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  he  made  it  clear  how  every 
event  followed  either  from  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  individual  or  from  some  defi¬ 
nite  cause.  He  even  remembered  and 
described  most  carefully  the  trivial  rea¬ 
son,  almost  an  accident,  which  had  led 
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my  father,  as  a  young  man,  to  Scotland 
rather  than  to  any  other  country  ;  and 
this  is  illustrative  of  the  genius  which 
enabled  him  at  once  to  see  and  to  mar* 
shal  all  historical  facts  in  their  due 
order  and  proportion,  in  a  way  in  which 
historical  facts  have  never  been  ordered 
before. 

He  again  charged  me  with  messages 
about  the  English  translation  of  his  his* 
tory.  Like  Goethe,  he  seemed  to  lay 
great  stress  on  good  translations.  Two 
years  before,  he  had  once  said  to  me — 

“The  English  are  very  fastidious 
(wdhierisch)  about  translation.  .  It  must 
be  done  well,  and  be  homogeneous  {ans 
einem  Guss)."  And  this  time  he  said, 
“  Tell  the  people  {den  Leuten)  they 
know  German,  and  they  can  also  write 
good  English  — then  after  a  minute, 
“  One  must  translate  exactly  {wdrtlich)  ; 
always." 

He  was  much  interested  in  a  little 
project  for  bringing  some  of  the  less 
read  German  authors  before  a  small 
circle  of  English  hearers.  “  That  is 
delightful.  You  English  have  a  great 
deal  of  humor  :  you  are  very  rich.  But 
the  Germans  have  a  great  deal  of  humor 
too  ;  everything  is  good  that  makes  the 
two  nations  known  to  each  other." 

And  with  this  thought  I  close.  His 
last  few  words  of  personal  kindness  I 
cannot  repeat  here  ;  but  it  would  seem 


to  me  as  if  I  had,  in  some  small  meas¬ 
ure,  fulfilled  his  wish,  and  the  wish  of 
the  best  spirits  in  both  countries,  to 
“  make  the  two  peoples  known  to  each 
other,"  if  1  had  contributed  a  few  small 
touches  which  may  give  life  to  the  well- 
known  outlines  of  his  genius  and  his 
work.  For  his  genius  was  great  indeed, 
and  his  work  was  done  for  that  com¬ 
monwealth  which  is  the  whole  earth. 
He  strangely  realized  Goethe’s  lofty 
poem.  He  achieved  the  impossible, 
brought  order  out  of  confusion,  he  chose 
and  judged  ;  it  was  given  to  him  to  en¬ 
dow  the  moment  with  lasting  life,  to 
bind  all  that  strays  and  errs  to  noble 
uses  : — 

“  Edel  war  der  Mensch 
HUlfreich  und  gut ! 

UnercnUdet  schafft*  er 
Das  NUuliche,  Rechte, 

War  uns  ein  Vorbitd 
Jener  geahnten  Wesen.” 

His  example  and  conversation  truly 
taught  those  around  him  his  own  faith 
in  those  Higher  Beings  whom  our  souls 
dimly  'shadow  forth,  and  his  presence 
filled  them  with  that  humility  which  it 
is  the  province  only  of  the  highest  love 
or  of  true  greatness  to  bestow, — the 
most  beautiful  gift  of  one  human  being 
to  another. 

Eton,  June,  1886. 
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Random  Notes  on  the  Dramatic  and  Undramatic. 

BY  VERNON  LEE. 


I. 

In  a  recent  article  on  Fletcher’s 
“  Faithful  Shepherdess,”  we  were  told 
by  a  lady  well  versed  in  pastoral  litera¬ 
ture,  and,  moreover,  connected  in  a  very 
close  and  singular  way  with  the  pastoral 
world,  that  the  shepherd  Perigot  was 
certainly  a  small  peasant  proprietor. 
While  gratefully  acknowledging,  as  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  late  Stuart  Mill,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  testimony  in  favor  of  small 
farming,  and  while  bowing  before  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell’s  theoretical  studies 
and  personal  experience  in  such  mat¬ 


ters,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  dis¬ 
agree  entirely  with  her  views.  And  I 
can  explain  the  divergence  in  our  opin¬ 
ions  upon  this  subject  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  lady  in  question  could  not  have 
had,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  very  great 
advantage,  upon  which  I  rest  my  claims 
to  a  theory,  of  being  among  the  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  performance  of  Fletcher’ s 
pastoral  comedy  last  summer  in  Coombe 
Park. 

I  deny,  therefore,  utterly  and  cate¬ 
gorically,  that  the  shepherd  Perigot  is, 
or  ever  has  been,  a  small  peasant  pro* 
prietor  ;  indeed,  I  resent  that  supposi* 
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tion  as  an  offence  of  Ihe — it  is  rather 
difficult  to  find  the  word — well,  of  Ihe- 
Perigoty  which  is  the  same  as  saying  an 
offence  of  Ihe-iaxicy.  For  Perigot,  I 
repeat,  never  has  been  a  small  peasant 
proprietor.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  him.  Perigot  is  a  prince, 
a  prince  of  royal  lineage  more  ancient 
than  any  other  (of  the  dim  ancestry  of 
Khan  Kubla,  perhaps),  sprung  in  di- 
rectest  line  from  some  Greek  god  show¬ 
ering  and  shimmering  down  in  a  golden 
fountain,  or  sailing  majestic  with  shin¬ 
ing  white  wings  and  snake-like  erect 
head  among  the  reeds  and  water-lilies. 
Perigot  is  a  prince  who,  owing  to  some 
frightening  dream  or  some  lowly  love 
affair,  or  perhaps  merely  because  the 
thyme  and  marigolds  of  the  hill-side, 
the  shadow  of  the  plane  trees  by  the 
river,  are  pleasanter  than  the  pillared 
palace  chambers,  possesses  a  flock  which 
browse  all  day  while  he  makes  songs,  as 
the  Tuscan  shepherds  do  even  now-a- 
days,  with  the  names  of  flowers  and 
herbs  and  the  name  of  his  sweetheart. 
Perigot  is  a  prince ;  he  has  golden 
fringes  to  his  green  tunic,  and  a  silver 
fillet  round  his  blond  hair  ;  he' may,  at 
any  moment,  lay  aside  the  fleece  he 
wears  on  his  shoulders,  the  shepherd’s 
staff  and  pipe,  in  order  to  leap,  with 
silver  greaves  and  high-crested  helmet, 
into  his  chariot  with  the  golden  spokes  ; 
or  to  mount  upon  his  horse  with  the 
ivory  saddle  and  the  long  cloth-of-gold 
cover,  a  tame  lynx  in  leash  and  a  falcon 
on  his  wrist.  For  there  is  this  of  strange¬ 
ness  in  Perigot,  that,  being  so  very, 
very  young,  he  is  also  so  very,  very  old. 
Paris  of  Troy  was  his  elder  brother  ; 
and  his  younger  brother  is  the  dear  little 
king  from  the  East,  fair  and  smooth, 
with  the  long  narrow  eyes  and  long  nar¬ 
row  smile,  whose  pomegranate  em¬ 
broidered  mantle  was  unbuckled  from 
his  shoulders,  and  his  golden  spurs  un¬ 
strapped,  and  his  big  sword  held  by  a 
negro  page,  that  he  might  kneel  and 
proffer  the  incense  and  myrrh  without 
frightening  the  little  child  in  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem.  Perigot  is  still  without 
even  the  first  faint  callowness  of  lip  or 
chin  ;  yet  he  is  older  by  far  than  the 
oldest  graybeard.  He  has  flown  with 
the  winged  sandals  of  Perseus  over  the 
blue  seas  and  white  cities  of  Greece  ; 
he  has  ridden  with  Oberon's  horn  by  his 
New  Sbeies.— Vol.  ZLIV.,  No.  4 
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side  through  the  mysterious  pine-woods, 
along  the  strangely  winding  rivers  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Grail  King  ;  he  dis¬ 
appeared  out  of  antiquity  as  the  boy 
Hylas  whom  the  green-haired  nymphs 
dragged  beneath  the  river  bed  ;  and  he 
reappeared  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 
Proven9al  knight  Aucassin,  “  Aucassin 
li  Biax,  li  Blons,  li  Gentil,  li  Amour- 
eux."  He  had  appeared  again  in  later 
times,  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?  A  girl  disguised 
as  a  boy,  or  a  boy  disguised  as  a  girl  ? 
As  Richardet  in  the  clothes  of  his  sister 
Bradamante,  as  Viola  in  the  dress  of 
her  brother  Sebastian  ;  showing  him¬ 
self,  all  the  while,  to  country  folk,  old 
women  and  children,  as  the  third  son 
who  cut  off  the  Ogre’s  head,  who  kissed 
the  dreadful  Snake-lady,  who  broke  off 
the  bough  of  apples  that  sang,  and  filled 
his  flask  with  the  water  that  danced. 
And  once  more — the  last  time,  alas  !  we 
may  fear — he  has  shown  himself  in  our 
own  days,  on  the  stage  of  turf  and  cut 
grass,  between  the  side  scenes  of  rus¬ 
tling  elms,  of  the  pastoral  theatre  at 
Coombe. 

He,  undoubtedly  he,  among  the  crowd 
of  graceful  little  masquerade  figures, 
girls  and  youths  copied  from  Alma  Ta- 
dema  or  Albert  Moore,  hurrying  with  a 
sort  of  childish  charm  through  Fletch¬ 
er’s  big-mouthed  verses ;  running  in 
and  out  of  the  bushes  like  children  play¬ 
ing  at  hide-and-seek,  mottling  the  green 
distances  of  the  forest  glades  with  bright 
spots  of  yellow  and  lilac  and  blue  gar¬ 
ments,  like  a  glorified  school  treat,  and 
joining  hands  and  dancing  round  the 
shrine  of  Pan,  like  the  dear  little  people 
in  Kate  Greenaway’s  toy -books.  Among 
this  delightful,  very  visibly  got  up,  very 
visibly  modern  troop  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  which  crowded  beneath 
the  elms  at  Coombe,  Perigot  appeared, 
wholly  different  from  all  the  rest,  a  re¬ 
ality  in  his  thorough  unrealness,  no  part 
of  the  masquerade.  Unmistakable  from 
the  moment  that  he  descended  from  his 
bullock  wain  (by-the-way  the  bullocks 
wore  pony  harnesses,  probably  unknown 
in  Arcadia),  among  the  acclamations 
of  the  pastoral  folk,  to  the  moment 
when  the  curtain  closed  upon  him  stand¬ 
ing  by  his  shepherdess  ;  unmistakable 
every  time  that  he  came  forward,  like  a 
Botticelli  allegoric  youth,  with  vague 
wide-opened  eyes  and  vague  distant 
34 
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smile  ;  every  time  that  he  walked  slowly 
away,  tall,  slender,  with  the  charming 
line  of  slightly  bowed  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  unmistakable  by  virtue  of  that 
strange,  half  feminine,  half  boyish 
charm,  that  far-fetched,  exotic,  almost 
artificial  grace  which  belongs  to  all  creat¬ 
ures  who  have  come  out  of  Antiquity 
and  lived  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  strange  and  subtle  quality  of  being 
an  unreality  and  an  enigma.  Perigot 
himself,  undoubtedly,  come  back  to  the 
world,  re-embodied  to  play  his  own 
part  among  a  troop  of  amateur  shep¬ 
herds  and  shepherdesses,  as  Wilhelm 
Meister  half  imagined  that  the  real 
ghost  of  King  Hamlet  might  come  back 
to  play  his  part  by  the  side  of  Aurelia 
and  Serlo  and  Philina.  Was  it  wise  ? 
Was  it  judicious  of  this  Prince  of  Fairy¬ 
land  and  Shepherddom,  this  brother  of 
Paris  and  of  the  King  from  the  East, 
this  creature  who  had  been  Hylas  and 
Aucassin,  this  boy  thousands  of  years 
old,  to  give  way  to  the  temptation  of  re¬ 
incarnating  once  more  ?  I  fear  not ;  I 
fear  very  much  that  it  was  foolish  ;  for 
has  not  a  lady  very  learned  in  pastoral 
lore,  and  who,  of  all  people,  might  most 
have  suspected  this  curious  avatar  mys¬ 
tery  that  was  going  on,  declared,  in 
print,  that  Perigot  was  a  small  peasant 
proprietor  ?  After  that,  let  the  gods 
never  re-incarnate  again,  nor  the  fairy 
princes. 

II. 

The  incarnation  of  the  unreal  is  not 
for  our  age  of  realism  ;  of  realism  to  a 
far  greater  extent  even  than  we  are  gen¬ 
erally  apt  to  think.  For  realism  has 
been  steadily  growing  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  The  last  two  hundred  ? 
The  last  three  or  four — nay,  perhaps 
the  last  four  thousand  years.  I  take 
the  word  realism  in  the  sense  neither  of 
Ruskin  nor  of  Zola,  as  connected 
neither  with  humble  love  of  Nature  nor 
with  a  hankering  after  filthy  things.  By 
realism  I  mean  simply  the  observation 
of  things  as  they  are,  the  familiarity  with 
their  aspect,  physical  and  intellectual, 
and  the  consequent  faculty  of  repro¬ 
ducing  them  with  approximate  fidelity. 
And  when  I  say  that  realism  has  been 
growing  in  the  last  two,  three,  four  hun¬ 
dred,  or  four  thousand  years,  I  simply 
mean  that  the  longer  mankind  has  been 


in  the  world,  the  better  acquainted  does 
mankind  become  with  the  world's  con¬ 
tents  ;  passing,  in  its  various  stages  of 
familiarity,  from  the  observation  of 
such  details  as  it  knows  to  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  such  further  details  as  it  does 
not  know.  For  just  as  children  learn 
but  gradually  to  group  their  sensations, 
to  recognize  combinations  of  such  sen¬ 
sations  and  to  perceive  form,  distance, 
position,  and  cause  and  effect,  so  man¬ 
kind  also  learns  but  slowly  the  aspect  of 
outer  things,  the  nature  of  inner  ones, 
the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of 
the  universe.  And  this  is  a  process 
which,  with  the  partial  interruption  due 
to  loss  of  time  and  accumulated  ma¬ 
terial  in  what  we  call  the  Middle  Ages, 
has  been  steadily  going  on.  We  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  this  real¬ 
istic  tendency,  this  gradual  familiarity 
with  things,  has  frequently  shifted  its 
ground.  The  Greeks  of  the  days  of 
Phidias  indubitably  possessed  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  line  and  boss  of  the  hu¬ 
man  figure,  a  degree  of  realization  in 
such  matters  which  was  not  increased 
but  rather  diminished  in  after  times  ; 
but  the  Greeks  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
medium,  all  that  falls  under  the  head  of 
color,  light,  and  perspective,  in  which 
this  human  figure  exists.  They  saw 
Nature,  as  distinguished  from  man,  very 
vaguely  and  superficially,  as  we  see  a 
country  in  which  we  find  ourselves  for 
the  first  time,  lacking  interest  in  it  and 
unable  to  reproduce  any  very  clear  no¬ 
tion  thereof.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of 
background,  color,  light  and  shade, 
atmosphere  and  perspective,  in  what 
constitutes  the  p>eculiar  field  of  the 
painter  as  distinguished  from  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  an  enormous  realistic  movement 
took  place  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
vague  and  idealistic  as  we  are  apt  to 
conceive  them.  Similarly,  we  think  of 
the  century  and  a  half  that  lies  between 
Milton  and  Cowper  as  a  century  of  un¬ 
familiarity  with  Nature,  of  what,  in  our 
aversion  for  the  stereotyped  phrases 
about  "nodding  groves,”  “hoary 
mountains,”  and  similar  Grub  Street 
descriptions  of  scenery,  we  call  conven¬ 
tionalism.  Yet  during  that  century  and 
a  half  a  vast  progress  was  achieved  in 
the  direction  of  realization  of  the  inner 
life  of  men  and  women — nay,  in  some 
measure,  even  of  their  outer  life ;  De- 
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foe,  Addison,  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  and  the  Abbe 
Provost  are  the  contemporaries  of  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Thomson,  and  those  various 
French  rhymsters  who  sang  of  “  des  Hs 
et  des  ^eux  foldtres,  des  appas  et  des 
graces,  but  could  not  tell  a  beech 
from  a  chestnut.  Thus,  1  maintain, 
there  has  constantly  been,  and  there  in¬ 
evitably  could  only  be,  an  increase  of 
familiarity — that  is  to  say,  of  the  desire 
and  power  of  realizing  the  existing — in 
some  portion  of  man's  relations  with 
himself  or  with  external  things. 

To  return  to  my  simile  of  the  child, 
all  the  literature  of  past  ages  gives  us, 
in  some  extraordinary  blindness  of  the 
humanly  possible,  in  some  astonishing 
change  of  character  or  inconceivable  ob¬ 
tuseness,  the  equivalent  of  that  want  of 
perception  of  what  is  and  what  is  not, 
which  makes  the  child  try  to  sweep  the 
moon  out  of  the  sky  with  a  broom. 
Thus  Oliver,  in  "As  you  Like  It,” 
could  not  have  suddenly  turned  from  an 
utter  scoundrel  into  a  fit  husband  for 
Celia  ;  nor  could  Olivia,  in  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  have  instantly  married  off  an 
unknown  brother  of  the  person  she  was 
in  love  with,  on  discovering  that  person 
to  be  a  woman.  Such  things  are  im¬ 
possible,  due  to  absolute  carelessness, 
want  of  habit  of  realizing  situations  ; 
they  are  as  utterly  silly  and  childish  as 
to  stick  three  rosebuds  and  a  box  sprig 
into  the  ground  and  call  the  arrange¬ 
ment  a  garden.  But  1  shall  have  to 
speak  again,  a  little  later,  of  similar 
peculiarities  of  the  Shakspearian  stage. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  who  are  the 
latest  comers  have  inherited  all  these 
various  powers  of  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  and  reproducing  them  faithfully  ; 
and  to  this  inheritance  of  manifold  real¬ 
isms  we  people  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  added  all  the  more  liberally,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  had  to  spontaneously  be¬ 
gin  realizing  in  no  one  single  category 
of  literature  or  art.  Hence  we  have  sur¬ 
rounded  ourselves  with  what  has  never 
existed  before — a  complete  circle  of 
realism  :  in  painting,  in  whatever  there 
still  is  of  vital  belonging  to  sculpture, 
even  in  poetry  ;  above  all,  in  that  which 
is  our  own  special  form  of  art,  the 
novel.  And  thus  our  stage,  also,  has 
become  absolutely  realistic. 

I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the  ex¬ 


traordinary  fidelity  to  reality  in  dress 
and  scenery,  which  would  have  amazed 
our  grandfathers,  to  whom  it  seemed 
quite  proper  that  conspiracies  should  be 
discussed  in  the  tyrant’s  ante-chamber, 
and  that  Greeks  and  Romans,  Crusaders 
and  Turks,  should  all  appear  with  the 
same  curly  wigs,  knee-breeches,  corslets, 
and  lappets.  'The  whole  spirit  of  the 
drama  has  become  realistic.  The  play 
in  verse  has  been  completely  defeated 
by  the  play  in  prose  ;  the  play  dealing 
with  fonner  times  has  cleared  off  before 
the  play  dealing  with  our  own  days  ; 
and,  on  the  rare  occasion  when  the  past 
is  put  upon  the  stage,  no  effort  is  spared 
to  realize  it  in  every  detail — to  turn  it 
in  a  fashion  into  the  present.  Above 
all,  the  art  of  acting  has  become  merely 
the  art  of  reproducing  reality.  In  the 
account  left  to  us  of  actors  and  actresses 
of  former  days,  from  Betterton  to 
Talma,  what  strikes  us,  and  what  evi¬ 
dently  struck  contemporary  audiences, 
was  the  pathos  and  passion  with  which 
certain  capital  passages  were  delivered. 
The  excellence  of  the  actor  depended 
upon  his  power  of  exciting  the  audience 
at  a  given  moment ;  the  stories  of 
Lekain  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  even 
of  the  actors  mentioned  in  Lessing’s 
"  Dramaturgie,"  clearly  show  this  to 
have  been  the  case  ;  even  if  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  plays  elaborately  worked  up 
to  certain  dramatic  points,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  business  left  rather  vague  and 
conventional,  did  not  force  upon  us  the 
conclusion  that  complete  realization  of 
a  situation,  a  scene  or  a  person,  abso¬ 
lute  and  uniform  life-likeness,  is  a  very 
modern  conception  indeed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Lessing,  the 
most  realistic  playwright  and  dramatic 
critic  of  his  day,  commended  the  actor 
who  performed  his  Odoardo  Gallotti  for 
picking  nervously  at  the  feathers  in  his 
hat  while  listening  to  the  recital  of 
Emilia’s  shame.  Nowadays  there  is  not 
a  third-rate  provincial  actor,  nay,  scarce¬ 
ly  an  amateur,  who  would  not  have  re¬ 
course  to  devices  like  this  one,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  seemed  little  less 
than  a  stroke  of  genius.  Even  upon  the 
opera  stage  it  has  become  unusual  for 
one  performer  to  look  on  quietly  with¬ 
out  any  sign  of  interest,  while  another 
is  detailing  his  feelings  in  an  air  ;  and 
even  in  an  Italian  serious  opera — that 
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is  to  say,  in  the  most  idiotically  un- 
dramatic  drama  of  our  time — one  can 
notice  gestures,  that,  for  instance,  of 
seizing  hold  of  a  woman's  two  hands, 
and  then  hurling  her  aside,  which  would 
probably  have  created  a  tremendous 
sensation  if  risked  by  Talma.  The 
text  is  studied — even  the  most  florid 
passages  like  Queen  Mab  and  some  of 
Hamlet’s  speeches — so  as  to  extract 
from  every  word  whatever  indication 
of  gesture  or  intonation  it  might  pos¬ 
sibly  contain,  whatever  dramatic  essence 
the  author  failed  to  put  in,  and  the 
critics  insist  upon  putting  in  for  him. 
Everything  has  to  be  made  real,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  which  a  large  amount 
of  Shakspeare  evidently  presents  to  men 
like  Salvini  or  Irving  ;  they  insist  upon 
clearing  up  points  which  Shakspeare 
was  evidently  satisfied  with  overlook¬ 
ing  ;  upon  rendering  life-like  what  the 
great  po^t  had  grandly  left  lifeless. 
Realization,  that  is  the  aim  and  end  of 
our  drama  ;  and  it  has  certainly  been 
attained  in  the  most  marvellous  manner. 

1  would  have  you  try  and  recall,  as 
vividly  as  you  may,  certain  scenes  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt’s,  in  order  to  appreci¬ 
ate  what  the  art  of  realization  has  risen 
— or,  may  I  say,  has  sunk  to  ?  Take  for 
instance,  "Feodora."  Feodora  is  not 
merely  a  passionate,  vindictive,  tender, 
childlike,  capricious,  scatterbrained, 
and  terrible  woman — an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  and  conflict¬ 
ing  qualities  ;  but  she  is  a  woman  with 
a  definite  nationality,  a  definite  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  definite  bodily  and  mental  con¬ 
stitution,  a  Russian  and  a  nervous  sub¬ 
ject,  fit  to  be  studied  equally  by  the 
moralist,  the  ethnographer,  and  the 
physiologist ;  and  she  is  not  merely  the 
typical  Russian  and  the  typical  nervous 
subject,  but  an  individual  impossible  to 
mistake  or  to  forget.  Try  and  grasp 
her  as  a  whole  ;  and  then  try  and  call 
up  in  your  mind  any  one  of  her  scenes, 
any  one  moment  of  her  action  or  speech  ; 
the  love-scene,  in  which  she  detains  the 
man  she  has  betrayed,  the  scene  in  which 
she  implores  the  forgiveness  of  the  man 
she  has  dishonored.  See,  in  your  im¬ 
agination,  her  silhouette  as  she  clings  to 
her  lover’s  knees,  as  she  drags  him 
through  the  door,  the  mere  outline  of 
her  face,  her  hands,  at  a  given  moment ; 
or  hear  with  your  fancy  one  sentence  in 


the  low,  hot,  rapid  voice,  one  cry,  one 
sob.  Revive  the  feelings  which  were 
yours  in  the  presence  of  those  real  con¬ 
vulsions  and  gaspings  of  love  and  rage 
and  grief ;  and  you  will  recognize,  if 
you  be  neither  dull  nor  callous,  that 
they  are  the  feelings  which  would  have 
arisen  if  this  stage-play  had  been  a  re¬ 
ality — feelings  of  half-sickened  interest, 
of  half-degraded  sympathy.  The  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  curtain  did,  indeed,  over¬ 
whelm  all  this  in  the  manifold  realities 
of  your  own  life  ;  did,  indeed,  divert 
you  to  other  feelings.  But  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  this  stage-play  was  a  reality  ; 
and  a  reality  also  was  the  sense  of  de¬ 
basing  shame  at  having  seen  what  our 
nature  forbids  us  to  look  at :  the  utter 
nakedness  and  prostration  of  a  human 
soul. 

III. 

It  is  horrible,  such  realism  as  this, 
and  it  is  wrong.  The  instinct  within  us 
is  perfectly  correct,  which  makes  us 
vaguely  resent  such  things  as  an  insult, 
almost  an  outrage,  done  to  our  whole 
better  nature.  Except  where  we  can 
diminish  its  horror  (and  in  this  case 
our  attention  is  concentrated  not  on  the 
evil  but  on  our  efforts  to  master  it),  it  is 
bad,  it  is  degrading  for  us  to  see  too 
deep  into  the  spiritual  miseries  of  others, 
as  it  is  to  see  too  close  into  their  physi¬ 
cal  ones.  Is  it  because  we  all  of  us  have 
moments  which  had  better  not  recur 
twice,  and  because  the  fact  of  such 
moments  being  witnessed  by  others  con¬ 
nects  them  more  closely  with  ourselves, 
makes  them  more  difficult  to  emerge 
from,  that  we  have  an  instinct  of  hiding 
from  sight  our  violent  and  momentary 
feelings  ?  Is  it  that  each  separate  soul 
requires  a  degree  of  isolation — requires 
to  be  separated  from  others  when  it  is 
entirely  swallowed  up  in  its  own  self  ? 
I  cannot  venture  to  decide  ;  I  can  only 
point  out  the  fact  that  such  an  instinct 
exists  strongly  in  all  civilized  creatures  ; 
and  that,  as  I  have  said,  we  feel  abashed 
and  outraged  when  we  are  forced  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  the  moral  privacy  of  others, 
to  witness  what  we  would  not  wish  to 
show,  even  as  we  feel  abased  and  out¬ 
raged  when  our  own  moral  privacy  is 
invaded.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
this  curious  instinct  may  be  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  not  two  creatures  being  alike. 
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and  by  the  consequent  fact  that  we  are 
injured  morally  by  having  the  strain  of 
another’s  misery  put  upon  us  roughly, 
without  reference  to  our  different  pow¬ 
ers  and  methods  of  bearing  such  strains. 
We  can  be  useful  only  so  long  as  we  are 
true  to  ourselves  ;  we  must  pick  up  our 
burden,  so  much  of  it  as  we  can  bear, 
and  carry  it  according  to  the  strength 
and  shape  of  our  spiritual  shoulders  ;  it 
must  not  be  rudely  hurled  at  us  like  a 
load  of  stones  discharged  from  a  cart. 

But  how,  then,  of  the  novel ;  and 
why  should  that  be  legitimate  in  a 
printed  book  which  is  not  to  be  legiti¬ 
mate  in  an  acted  play  ?  For  the  novel 
is  essentially  that  form  of  art  which 
brings  us  in  contact  with  other  folks’ 
innermost  soul.  The  explanation,  to 
my  mind,  lies  exactly  in  the  difference 
between  the  thing  which  is  read  and  the 
thing  which  is  actually  witnessed.  In 
the  case  of  the  play  the  actor  does  the 
realizing,  and  to  his  realizing  we  are 
forced  to  submit.  In  the  novel  this 
realization  is  left  in  great  measure  to 
ourselves.  In  reading  a  book  we  usual¬ 
ly  realize  only  so  much  as  we  can  bear, 
each  reader,  in  point  of  fact,  selecting 
automatically  that  which  shall  most  im¬ 
press  him  ;  or  rather,  details  gravitating 
to  the  mind,  dying  to  it  like  needles  to 
a  magnet,  according  as  there  exists  a 
natural  affinity  between  them  and  it.  In 
reading,  therefore,  it  is  rare  that  vio¬ 
lence  is  done  to  our  feelings,  to  our  pref¬ 
erence  and  powers  of  understanding 
and  enduring  what  is  shown.  We  re¬ 
spond  to  the  author’s  suggestion,  we  do 
one  half  of  the  work,  and  do  it,  inevi¬ 
tably,  in  the  way  least  painful  to  our¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  in  this  intellectual 
representation,  our  mind  is  appealed 
to,  not  our  nerves ;  and  our  mind 
grasps,  welds  into  an  harmonious  whole, 
healthy  and  endurable,  a  whole  state  of 
feeling  or  a  whole  character,  instead  of 
having  merely  the  outer  expression 
thereof  hurled  violently  at  us.  With 
this  explanation  is  connected  the  fact 
that,  in  real  life,  we  turn  away  with  a 
feeling  of  decorum  from  the  actual  vis¬ 
ible  moment  of  agony,  when  that  agony 
cannot  be  diminished  by  our  aid,  when 
ft  is  a  mere  spectacle.  The  sobs  and 
screams  of  even  the  holiest  grief  sicken, 
unless  we  can  abate  them,  even  like 
physical  loathsomeness ;  although  we 


sympathize  with  the  grief  itself,  and  al¬ 
though  we  should,  perhaps,  admire  and 
even  feel  grateful  for  witnessing  it,  if 
we  saw  it,  as  a  mere  feeling,  making  its 
way  through  self-command. 

In  the  latter  case  we  are  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  human  being,  in  the  former  in 
the  presence  of  a  mere  animal.  As  long 
as  what  impresses  us  is  the  mere  mo¬ 
mentary  physical  expression,  we  cannot 
grasp  the  whole  feeling  and  situation, 
we  can  neither  understand  nor  sympa¬ 
thize.  While  reading  “  Othello”  our 
powers  of  understanding  and  sympathiz¬ 
ing  are  constantly  being  appealed  to  ; 
we  master  the  situation,  the  miserable 
meeting  of  this  man  and  this  woman, 
each  noble,  but  each  destined  to  be  the 
other’s  victim  ;  we  see  where  the  mis¬ 
chief  lies,  we  feel  where  we  could  our¬ 
selves  have  helped.  The  mere  catas¬ 
trophe,  the  few  minutes  of  Desdemona’s 
murder,  are  the  least  thing  ;  the  tragedy 
has  been  in  Othello’s  soul,  and  is  vir¬ 
tually  over  by  this  time.  It  is  different 
in  Salvini’s  representation.  Here  the 
murder  is  the  chief  interest — all  works 
up  toward  it.  We  go  away  morally 
bruised  and  sickened  by  this  sight,  in¬ 
different  to  all  else.  Comprehension, 
sympathy,  all  are  swept  away  by  sheer 
horror.  The  spiritual  physiognomy  of 
the  persons  is  crowded  out  of  our  mind 
by  the  mere  visible  appearance  of 
Othello,  rushing  and  leaping,  yelling 
that  strange  yell  which  is  half  bay,  half 
sob,  sobbing  and  panting,  dragging 
away  Desdemona  by  the  arm  and  the 
hair,  peering  from  out  of  the  bed-cur¬ 
tains  in  the  midst  of  his  half-finished 
work.  That  face  among  the  curtains 
of  the  bed  ;  that  long,  oval  Tartar  face, 
smooth  and  shining,  with  only  an  ill- 
growth  of  black  bristles,  with  its  dis¬ 
tended  veins  and  fearful  white  rolling 
eyes,  a  blood-like  reflection  thrown  up 
to  it  by  the  red  night-dress,  the  red 
curtains — that  face  stains  itself  indelibly 
into  our  imagination,  and  all  else  of  the 
play,  all  the  rest  of  the  action,  all  the 
poetry  of  Shakspieare,  pales  and  van¬ 
ishes  by  its  side. 

IV. 

But  Salvini  is  a  great,  a  very  great 
actor,  one  of  the  very  greatest,  in  scenes 
like  this  one,  that  has  ever  lived.  Un¬ 
doubtedly.  But  are  the  plays  of  Shak- 
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speare  written  for  great  actors  ?  Is  the  misled  us  into  imagining  that  the  art  of 
highest  expression  of  modern  art  At  to  Shakspeare  is  deliberately,  consistently, 
accompany  the  highest  expression  of  an  nay,  almost  exclusively,  psychological, 
art  which,  after  all,  was  the  product  of  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  inclin^  to 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  ?  The  ques-  think  that  psychology  is  not  the  main 
tion  may  be  reduced  into  a  nutshell  by  object  of  Shakspeare's  art,  but  that,  if 
asking  whether  the  art  of  Shakspeare  is  that  art  may  be  said  to  have  any  main 
realistic  in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  art  object,  it  is  merely  to  please  by  many 
of  Salvini  ?  and  various  means,  of  which  the  study 

And,  in  the  first  place,  can  we  of  the  of  character  is  only  one.  The  Shak* 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  fairly  spearian  drama  may,  I  think,  be  defined 
judge  what  Shakspeare’s  art  really  is  ?  (since  we  can  never  escape  the  demon 
In  order  to  do  so  we  must,  so  far  as  we  of  definition)  as  the  rough  union  of  vari* 
can,  remove  the  network  of  thoughts  ous  artistic  elements  agreeable  to  his 
and  feeling  with  which  each  succeeding  contemporaries  into  a  whole  which 
generation  of  critics,  of  actors,  and  of  should  give  them  the  greatest  aggregate 
readers  have  overlaid  the  original  work,  of  artistic  pleasure  ;  the  exposition  of 
I  sometimes  doubt  whether,  even  after  some  interesting  action,  spiced  and 
all  our  trouble,  we  could  see  the  real  garnished  with  every  sort  of  extraneous 
Shakspeare,  so  utterly  have  we  corrupted  thing,  with  high  lyrism,  buffoonery,  wit, 
the  text  of  what  he  represents  to  our  |)oetic  fancy,  obscenity,  philosophy,  and 
soul.  The  many  scholars  and  societies  fashionable  euphuism.  The  action  is 
who  labor  to  give  us  back  the  original  neither  albengrossing  nor  absolutely  re¬ 
word  and  meaning  of  what  he  wrote  are,  alized.  The  spectators  take  a  consider- 
in  reality,  defeating  their  own  object :  able  pleasure  in  the  murder  of  the  King, 
every  explanation  is  virtually  an  in-  or  the  trial  of  the  Merchant ;  but  they 
terpolation,  an  alteration  ;  and  Shak-  are  so  far  from  absorbed  by  this  situa- 
speare’s  plays  are  by  this  time  one  mass  tion  that  they  can  attend  to  and  delight 
of  such  interpolations  and  alterations,  in  all  manner  of  irrelevancies.  The 
A  book  like  that  of  Gervinus,  for  in-  actors  strut  on  the  stage,  painted  up  for 
stance,  is  to  my  mind  a  perfect  pest ;  the  parts,  and  gesticulating  with  a  kind 
and  had  Gervinus  been  a  man  of  greater  of  general  fitness,  every  now  and  then 
powers,  it  would  have  been  a  still  greater  rising  for  a  moment  to  close  life-like- 
one,  if  possible.  ness  ;  for  the  rest,  gorgeously  or  quaint- 

The  besetting  sin  of  all  Shakspeare  ly  attired  in  metaphorical  word-bro- 
criticism,  of  all  criticism,  nay,  of  all  in-  cades,  or  in  freaked  fool’s  motley,  turn- 
tellectual  manipulation  whatsoever,  is  ing  somersaults  like  a  clown,  and  sing- 
the  mania  for  reducing  a  heterogeneous  ing  roulades  like  a  prima  donna.  It 
thing  to  a  very  simple  formula.  As  our  sometimes  happens,  and  in  Shakspeare’s 
novelists  seek  to  reduce  the  complex!-  greatest  plays  it  happens  often,  that 
ties  of  human  character  to  one  definable  these  conventional  splendidly  trapped 
dominant  character,  so  our  critics  seek  stage-mimes  have  a  moment  of  intense 
to  reduce  the  complexities  of  art  to  one  intuition,  that  they  feel  and  understand, 
very  definable  mission  ;  whence  arises  that  a  wonderfully  pathetic  intonation, 
that,  as  every  definition  means  a  num-  an  amazingly  characteristic  gesture,  sud- 
ber  of  omissions,  as  many  definitions  al-  denly  interrupts  the  conventional  strut 
most  are  possible  as  there  are  critics,  and  declamation — strut  and  declama- 
'  The  extraordinary  insight  into  character  tion  in  no  ridiculous  or  debasing  sense 
which  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  possess-  of  the  words.  They  move,  declaim, 
ed,  and  his  fondness  for  generalizing  gesticulate,  not  with  a  view  to  realizing 
on  question^  of  feeling  and  conduct —  a  situation,  but  with  a  view  to  pleasing 
peculiarities,  by  the  way,  which  were  the  audience  by  a  display  of  various 
shared  by  his  great  contemporaries,  splendid  or  comic  elements.  The  action 
Webster  and  Ford  and  Beaumont  and  — except,  perhaps,  in  “  Othello,”  the 
Fletcher,  nay,  even  Marston  and  Hey-  play  of  Shaksp>eare’s  which  is  most 
wood — these  psychological  elements  in  modem,  in  the  sense  that  Schiller  is 
Shakspeare,  which  are  the  elements  also  modern — is  used  mainly  as  a  framework 
most  akin  to  our  modern  mind,  have  for  this  intellectual  pageant,  or  opera  in 
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words.  When  it  becomes  interesting, 
riveting  to  the  attention,  this  is  usually 
an  accidental  result.  The  poet,  for  his 
part,  is  no  more  engrossed  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  than  is  a  composer  in  his  libretto  ; 
he  may  recognize  here  and  there  a  point 
suitable  to  some  pathetic  note,  some 
terrible  inflection  ;  but  he  goes  on  com¬ 
posing,  here  a  buffo  scene,  here  a  bra¬ 
vura  air,  here  again  a  piece  of  descriptive 
symphony,  and  so  forth,  without  any 
of  that  intense  creative  interest  in  char¬ 
acters  and  situations  which  we  see  in 
Schiller,  or  even,  occasionally,  in  Ra¬ 
cine — which  we  see  in  every  trumpery 
modern  novelist. 

Shakspeare  is  not  merely  frequently 
indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  (as  in  the  various  sudden  conver¬ 
sions  of  scoundrels,  the  cool  interchang¬ 
ing  of  brides  and  bridegrooms,  the 
cheerful  acceptance  of  amazing  discov¬ 
eries),  he  is  constantly  violating  all  real¬ 
ism  of  detail.  He  constantly  indulges 
in  speeches  which  entirely  disfigure  a 
character  and  deaden  a  situation  ;  he 
can  no  more  resist  a  metaphorical  or 
philosophical  tirade  in  the  midst  of 
hurry  and  passion,  than  Rossini  can  re¬ 
sist  a  nice  roulade  in  the  midst  of  agony. 
There  is  in  Shakspeare  (if  1  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  my  musical  simile) 
much  fine,  free,  natural  recitative,  with 
occasional  intense  poignancy  of  intona¬ 
tion  ;  there  is  occasionally  an  instru¬ 
mental  bar  or  two  of  deeply  imaginative 
suggestiveness,  either  serene  or  ill- 
omened,  like  Banquo  and  Duncan’s 
little  conversation  about  the  martlets, 
and  the  old  man’s  story  of  Duncan’s 
horses  after  the  murder  ;  but  there  is 
also  an  infinite  amount  of  pure  un- 
dramatic  art,  singing  and  fiddling  for 
singing  and  fiddling’s  own  sake.  Mac¬ 
beth’s  speech  to  the  murderers  can  be 
compared  only  with  a  most  intricate 
fugue,  and  I  know  of  no  composer  who 
would  have  put  a  fugue  in  such  a  scene  ; 
compare  with  this  metaphysical  disquisi¬ 
tion  the  rapid  action  of  a  much  more 
lyrical  and  metaphysical  poet,  of  Shelley 
in  the  similar  scene  in  the  “  Cenci.” 
Hamlet’s  speeches  to  the  ghost  consti¬ 
tute  a  grand  aria  as  florid  as  any  in 
“  Semiramide  the  beautiful  scene  be¬ 
ginning  “In  such  anight  as  this,’’ in 
“The  Merchant  of  Venice, ’’ is  a  per¬ 
fect  Mozartian  duet  between  Jessica  and 
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Lorenzo,  warbling  at  each  other  like 
Tamino  and  Pamina. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare’s 
art,  essentially  pageant-like  and  decora¬ 
tive,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  operatic,  ac¬ 
cepted  situations  and  characters  only  in 
a  general  way.  I  doubt  whether,  with  the 
single  exception  of  “  Othello,’’  Shak¬ 
speare  was  either  a  skilful  conductor  of 
action,  like  Calderon  or  Racine,  or  (in 
comedy)  Goldoni,  or  a  deliberate  psy¬ 
chologist  or  reconstructor  of  charac¬ 
ter,  like  Schiller  in  ’*  Wallenstein, ’’-or 
Goethe  in  “  Tasso.’’  He  frequently 
realized  character  and  situation  with 
amazing  power  (as,  with  a  lesser  genius, 
did  Webster),  and  his  conceptions  were 
nearly  always  coherent,  but  he  troubled 
himself  little  about  developing.  People 
have  seen  in  his  conceptions  every  man¬ 
ner  of  thing  that  could  not  be  there. 
Macbeth,  Claudius,  and  the  usurper  in 
the  “  Tempest,”  are  the  typical  tyrant, 
mere  Kings  of  Clubs,  not  very  much 
more  individual  than  those  on  the  play¬ 
ing-cards  ;  they  have  a  robe,  a  crown 
and  armor,  they  are  wicked  and  godless, 
and  a  little  remorseful  or  cowardly  every 
now  and  then  ;  they  are  very  correctly 
trapped  out  in  the  correct  conventional 
trappings  of  tyrants  and  usurpers.  But 
it  is  absurd,  I  think,  to  seek  in  Shak¬ 
speare  for  a  Philip  II.,  an  Ottavio  Pic- 
colomini,  a  President  (in  “  Cabal  and 
Love’’)  like  ^chiller’s,  or  a  Francesco 
Cenci  like  Shelley’s,  let  alone  a  Guido 
Franceschini.  'The  man  who  could 
create  so  incarnate,  so  living  a  figure  as 
any  of  these,  who  could  momentarily 
quiver  with  the  life  of  his  creation,  could 
surely  never  have  put  into  its  mouth  the 
magnificent  tirades  which  Shakspeare 
gave  his  tyrants,  making  them  talk  in 
the  midst  of  action  as  Shelley  scarcely 
allows  his  Prometheus  to  talk,  bound  in 
a  cloud  of  lyrical  inaction.  A  man  like 
Schiller,  for  instance,  would  not  have 
permitted  himself  such  gross  violations 
of  possibility  ;  or,  rather,  he  would  have 
been  too  completely  wrapped  up  in  his 
character’s  feelings  to  conceive  anything 
else.  That  part  of  “  Faust”  which  is 
really  a  play  is  much  more  realistic  than 
almost  any  play  of  Shakspeare' s,  al¬ 
though  it  has  an  intention  far  beyond 
any  dramatic  realism  ;  Goethe  never 
makes  Faust,  Gretchen,  Valentine, 
Martha,  or  even  Mephistopheles  say 
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things  inconceivable  in  the  given  situa* 
tion. 

1  do  not  believe  that  Hamlet,  such  as 
Shakspeare  wrote  him  (as  distinguished 
from  Hamlet  such  as  we  read  him)  is  as 
realistically  conceived,  as  realistically 
carried  out  as  Schiller’s  Don  Carlos, 
much  less  as  Goethe's  Tasso  ;  nor  are 
Romeo  and  Juliet  realized  like  Faust 
and  Gretchen,  Egmont  and  Clarchen, 
Max  and  Thekla.  All  that,  I  mean  all 
that  deliberate  psychology,  belonged  to 
the  period  of  literature  for  the  closet ;  it 
could  come  only  after  Richardson  and 
Rousseau  ;  it  required  the  sedentary, 
self-analyzing  habits  of  novel-readers. 
The  audience  of  the  late  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries,  who  went  to 
see  murders  and  poisonings  (we  can 
judge  of  their  requirements  by  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare’s  contemporaries  as  well 
as  by  his  own),  and  to  hear  fine  tirades 
and  euphuisms,  Baconian  thoughts  in 
Baconian  language.  Rabelaisian  jests  in 
Rabelaisian  jargon,  and  poetry  more  ex¬ 
quisite  than  any  of  Spenser  or  Sidney — 
such  an  audience,  I  say,  could  no  more 
have  followed  the  minute  character¬ 
painting  for  which  we  give  Shakspeare 
credit  than  they  could  have  followed 
“  Clarissa  Harlowe”  or  “  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter.”  Perception,  in  all  things,  is  a 
matter  of  practice  ;  and  we  have  been 
trained  for  two  centuries  (and  at  what  a 
rate  !)  to  understand  Stendhal,  Balzac, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 
Give  Shakspeare  the  “  Wahlverwand- 
schaften”  to  read,  and  see  what  he  will 
make  of  it.  Not  very  much  more  than 
Palestrina  would  make  of  one  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  symphonies. 

Considering  all  this,  I  think  that  the 
spirit  of  modern  Shakspearianism, 
among  readers,  critics  and  actors,  is 
quite  false  to  Shakspeare  himself,  be¬ 
cause  true  to  the  traditions  of  our  own 
times.  We  read  the  things  which  he 
never  wrote  ;  the  things  which  we  have 
learned  from  Schiller  and  Goethe,  nay, 
even  from  the  whimpering,  semi-serious 
playwrights  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
even  from  such  creatures  as  Kotzebue  ; 
above  all,  what  we  have  learned  from 
the  endless  array  of  novelists  and  mem¬ 
oir-writers,  countless  as  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  We  recognize  occasional  intui¬ 
tion  of  individual  character,  and  we  try 
to  discover  in  Shakspeare  a  homogene¬ 


ous  development  thereof,  and,  naturally, 
the  less  we  see,  the  more  persuaded  we 
become  of  the  wondrous  occult  exist¬ 
ence. 

Now,  what  the  reader  merely  imagines 
in  a  play,  the  actor  can  actually  give. 
The  great  actor  is  not  merely  a  creator 
who  can  produce  a  character  out  of 
nothing,  a  mere  word — “tyrant” — 
“  jealousy’’ — “  remorse’’ — representing 
to  his  special  genius  a  whole  complicated 
series  of  looks  and  intonations.  The 
great  actor  is,  even  more  than  an  artist, 
a  reality,  a  human  being,  a  certain  ar¬ 
rangement  of  temperament  and  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and,  as  such,  his  reality  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being  fills  out  even  the  most  shape¬ 
less  conventional  stage-personage  ; 
moves  within  it,  and  gives  it  a  definite 
and  real  individuality.  In  Othello 
there  is  Salvini ;  in  Feodora  there  is 
Sarah  Bernhardt ;  and  if  Othello  and 
Feodora  were  both  of  them  perfectly  un¬ 
real,  Salvini  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  would 
be  none  the  less  real  for  that.  This 
modern  type  of  great  actor  (born  long 
after  Shakspeare' s  day  in  the  sedentary 
French  drama  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  developed  under  the  pressure 
of  metaphysicianists  and  novelists 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century)  can 
make  out  of  Shakspeare’s  indications 
things  far  more  complex  and  real  than 
Shakspeare  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of.  VVhy  ?  Because  he  could  make 
something  complex  and  real  without  any 
such  indications  at  all.  Mrs.  Siddons’ 
Lady  Macbeth  (as  noted  down  by 
George  Bell  during  the  representations) 
is  her  creation,  not  Shakspeare’s.  The 
text  by  no  means  implies  all  the  subtle 
shades  which  she  gives.  Nay  more,  the 
text  often  dies  in  the  face  of  her  con¬ 
ception  of  any  consistently  realistic  crea¬ 
tion,  in  innumerable  lyric  passages. 
And  the  proof  thereof  is  the  diihculty 
felt  by  all  great  modern  actors  as  to  the 
mode  of  treating  these  merely  decora¬ 
tive  speeches  ;  how  give  reality  to  that 
which  is  not  intended  to  be  real  ?  As, 
in  an  opera,  a  clever  singer  may  act 
very  finely  during  certain  dramatic  airs 
and  recitatives  and  concerted  pieces, 
but  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  stand  more 
or  less  foolishly  while  performing  florid 
passages  ;  so  also  an  actor,  in  Shak¬ 
speare’s  day,  may  have  given  great  per¬ 
sonal  power  say  to  Richard  III.’s  scene 
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with  Ann,  may  have  acted  at  her  with 
perfect  realism,  but  must  certainly  have 
delivered  Richard’s  soliloquy  to  the  pit 
merely  as  what  it  is,  a  magnificent  piece 
of  rhetorical  writing. 

In  short,  I  return  to  my  original  re¬ 
mark  that  Shakspeare  was  not  our  con¬ 
temporary,  nor  even  the  contemporary 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe  ;  that  his  audi¬ 
ence  had  not  read  the  “  Com6die  Hu- 
maine,"  “  Madame  Bovary,"  and 
"  Middlemarch  that  his  actors  were 
neither  Salvini  nor  Irving  nor  Sarah 
Bernhardt ;  and  that  his  art  is  not  the 
pure  psychological  drama  of  our  realistic 
days,  but  a  splendid  combination  of 
dramatic,  philosophic,  descriptive,  and 
lyric  elements  ;  a  great  and  magnificent 
pageant  of  the  intellect  and  fancy. 

V. 

A  thing,  therefore,  no  longer  suited  to 
our  day  ?  Not  so.  For  with  the  daily 
increase  of  realism  has  gone  the  daily 
increase  of  the  desire  for  the  unreal. 
Familiarity  with  things  as  they  are, 
which  is  realism,  has  provoked  in  us  a 
passionate  craving  for  things  as  they  are 
not.  We  have  learfted  to  appreciate  the 
imaginative  as  the  dwellers  in  a  huge  city 
appreciate  the  country  ;  as  the  seden¬ 
tary  man  of  business  or  scholar  appreci¬ 
ates  physical  exercise  ;  as  we  matter-of- 
fact  people  of  a  humdrum  present  ap¬ 
preciate  the  incoherence,  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  the  past.  The  whole  great 
movement  of  pre-Raphaelitism  is  there 
to  prove  it  ;  we  want  Burne-Jones  be¬ 
cause  we  have  got  Manet  and  Raflaelli; 
Morris  and  his  earthly  Paradise  because 


we  have  got  George  Eliot  and  the  whole 
turn-out  of  Middlemarch.  And  this  is 
but  right.  The  real  would  crush  us  if 
we  could  not  take  refuge  in  the  regions 
where  the  real  never  enters  ;  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fatal  necessity  of  so  much 
that  runs  counter  to  our  instincts  and 
aspirations  would  make  us  utterly 
wretched  if  we  could  not,  at  pleasure, 
give  ourselves  in  imagination  all  those 
things  which  are  refused  by  reality. 
Hence  it  is,  that  of  all  people,  we  real¬ 
ists  of  the  nineteenth  century  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  in  need  of  imaginative 
art,  in  want  of  the  great  pageant  master, 
Shakspeare,  not  reduced  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  disciple  of  Sardou. 

And  hence  it  is  that  we  require,  as 
well  as  the  dramatic,  the  undramatic  ;  ' 
as  well  as  the  ugly,  the  beautiful ;  as 
well  as  what  exists,  that  which  has  never 
existed.  Hence  it  is  (returning  to  the 
starting-point  of  my  rambling  discourse) 
that  we  absolutely  require  the  return  of 
the  old  gods  to  earth,  or  if  not  to  earth, 
at  least  to  our  fancy.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason,  doubtless,  that  there  has  come 
in  our  day  a  re-incarnation  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  youth,  without  the  faintest  first 
callowness  of  lip  or  cheek,  yet  older 
than  the  oldest  gray  beard,  that  brother 
of  Paris  of  Troy,  and  of  the  youngest  of 
the  three  kings,  who  disappeared  from 
Antiquity  as  Hylas  and  reappeared  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Bel  Aucassin, 
and  who  has  revisited  the  world  and  our 
imagination  among  the  side- scenes  of 
rustling  elms  of  the  pastoral  stage  at 
Coombe,  exotic,  enigmatic,  exquisite, 
under  the  name  of  the  Shepherd  Perigot. 
— Contemporary  Review. 


PAUSANIAS  ANDCLEONIC^: 

An  Old-Hellenic  Ballad. 

BY  F.  T.  PALGRAVE. 

Argument. 

Pausanias,  Regent  of  Sparta,  after  commanding  his  countrymen  in  the  victory  of  Platxa,  was 
corrupted  by  sight  of  Persian  luxury  and  despotism,  and  began  to  act  the  tyrant,  notably  in 
his  conduct  to  a  free  maiden  of  Byzantium,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the  Greeks  allied 
against  the  King  of  Persia.  They,  disgusted,  withdrew  from  him,  who,  meanwhile,  tormented 
by  the  shade  of  the  maiden,  whom  he  had  slain  in  error,  after  vain  efforts  to  appease  the 
spirit,  was  recalled  to  Sparta.  His  treasonable  offers  to  Persia  being  now  betrayed  by  a 
slave,  he  was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  the  citizens  in  the  Brazen  House  of  Athena. 

These  events  fell  between  479  and  466  B.c. 
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I. 

By  the  wine-dark  Euxine  sea, 

Where  Second  Rome  once  lifted  high 
Her  pomp  of  marble  majesty, 

An  earlier  city  clothes  itself  in  glee, 

— Megarian  Byzance  ! — for  Plataea’s  plain 
Soaks  with  Persian  gore  ; 

Hellas  breathes  once  more  ; 

Pausanias’  arm  has  won  ;  the  land  is  free  again. 


II. 

Let  the  triumph  then  flame  out 
Along  her  terraces  and  towers, 

The  curved  sea-wall,  the  cypress  bowers. 

In  lights  and  altar-fires  and  song  and  shout : 

For  golden-panoplied  Masistes  lies 
Naked  'mong  the  dead  ! 

Artabazus  fled  ! 

Pausanias*  name  goes  up  in  hymn  and  sacrifice. 

III. 

Peace  in  all  her  sweetness  hail  ! 

No  more  the  clarions  ravish  sleep  ; 

Red  rust-stains  o'er  the  lances  creep  ; 

Gray  spider-meshes  gather  on  the  mail : 

Glad  youths  with  girls  the  Comus-carols  share  ; 

In  our  feastful  bowers 

Song  puts  forth  her  flowers  :  * 

.  Peace  with  thy  children,  hail !  Hail,  Wealth  and  Order  fair  ! 


IV. 

Why,  with  envy  of  his  name. 

Should  Spartan  hands  the  tale  erase 
From  the  tall  Delphic  tripod-base  ? 

— The  day  was  thine, — and  thine  must  be  the  fame  ! 
Pure  hero,  brave  and  pure,  for  such  alone 
God  with  glory  crowns  ; 

Bulwark  of  our  towns, 

Byzantium  welcomes  thee,  and  calls  thee  now  her  own  ! 


V. 

— Vain  the  welcome  and  the  praise  ! 
Unconscious  irony  of  man  ! 

Not  knowing  how  the  God  His  plan 
By  evil  tools  works  out,  and  hidden  ways  : 

For  He  with  lightning  eyes  the  secret  heart 
Searches  out,  while  we 
Guess  from  what  we  see. 

And  coarsely,  by  success,  define  the  hero’s  part. 

VI. 

Sparta’s  life  and  lore  forgot. 

He  that  was  once  Pausanias,  now 
Before  the  King  he  smote  can  bow. 
Swine-changed  as  Circe’s  herd,  and  knows  it  not  ! 
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Traitor  to  Hellas  and  Heraclid  name, 

Despot,  in  his  lust 
Hardening,  to  the  dust 

Men,  women,  all,  he  hurls,  the  victims  of  his  shame. 


—  Fairest  of  Byzantine  maids. 

Fair  Cleonic^,  pure  and  sweet. 

With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  feet 
Moving  as  Leto  through  Gortynian  glades  ; 

Heart  of  thy  mother’s  heart  from  baby  years 
As  the  gentle  face 
Rounds  to  maiden  grace. 

And  she  through  very  love  thy  beauty  sees  with  tears. 


As  the  dearest  nymph  of  all 

Who  bend  round  Artemis  in  the  dance. 

When  eyes  with  star-like  rapture  glance, 

And  silken  waves  on  ivory  shoulders  fall. 

Lips  part  for  joy,  not  breath, — she  stands  upright. 
Like  the  Delian  palm. 

In  her  maiden  calm, 

Whilst  all  the  air  around  trembles  with  beauty’s  light 


— For  thy  mother  best,  and  thee. 

If  thy  last  breath  had  been  the  first ! 

This  day  the  tyrant’s  greedful  thirst 
For  his  foul  harem  claims  thy  purity  : 

Sure  sign  of  baseness  at  the  heart,  he  deems 
Woman  slave  and  toy  ; 

Cast  aside,  when  joy 

Cloys  the  full  sated  sense  ; — forgot  with  morning  dreams. 


Midnight  as  a  robber’s  mask 

Now  muffles  close  o’er  town  and  sea  : 

Now  force  and  fraud  and  sin  are  free 
To  lurk  and  prowl  and  do  their  wolvish  task  : 

Now  tow’rd  the  tyrant’s  spear-encircled  bed, 

Tow’rd  Pausanias’  tent, 

Lo,  white  footsteps  bent. 

So  shame*struck  soft,  her  heart  speaks  louder  than  her  tread 


Helpless,  hapless  victim-maid  ! 

Not  first  nor  last,  I  ween,  art  thou. 

Thy  gentleness  coerced  to  bow. 

Losing  thyself  to  lust, — and  nothing  said  ! 

Only  a  girl !  only  one  more,  abased. 

While  man’s  tyrant-might 
Boasts  thee  frail  and  light. 

And  thy  creation  mars,  to  his  desires  disgraced  ! 
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Now  the  brutal  couch  she  seeks 
Through  blinding  night — for,  at  her  prayer. 

The  odorous  lights  extinguish’d  are — 

To  hide  from  self  her  shame-enkindled  cheeks  : 
Ghost-like  with  vagrant  steps  she  threads  the  camp  ; 
Labyrinth-like  the  shade 
Of  that  tent : — the  Maid 

Strikes  down  with  clanging  fall  the  lightless  golden  lamp. 


October, 


Sudden  from  the  darkness  wide 
As  some  blue  trenchant  lightning- flame 
That  seams  the  cloud,  a  cimeter  came. 

And  Cleonic6  by  Pausanias  died  ! — 

Dead  ! — for  the  traitor  deem’d  himself  betray’d  ! 

Dead  !  The  Persian  sword, 

Slavery’s  sign  abhorr’d, 

From  worse  than  death,  by  death,  redeem’d  the  Dorian  maid. 


Morning  comes  ;  and  with  the  morn 
The  timely  bird,  the  clarion-cry. 

The  crowding  sailors'  glad  “  Hy — hy,” 

The  jostling  galleys  in  the  sun-gilt  Horn  : 

But  all  the  happy  music  of  the  day 
O’-er  her  went  in  vain. 

Where  upon  the  plain 

Like  some  young  palm,  in  all  its  promise  fell’d,  she  lay. 


Morning  comes  :  And  he  who  wrought 
The  shame,  as  one  refresh’d  awakes. 

And  lust’s  remorseless  counsel  takes, 

And  names  another  victim  in  his  thought ; 

“  But  if  our  citizens  fret,  and  ’gainst  my  sway 
With  the  allies  combine, — 

Persia’s  King  is  mine  ! 

Europe  to  Asia  yoked  shall  soon  my  will  obey  !’  ’ 


“  Go  where  blinded  Insolence 

And  selfish  Lust,  her  child,  lead  on  !” — 

O  voiceless  Voice,  to  him  alone 
Whisper’d  within,  unfelt  by  mortal  sense  ! 

Aye  whisper’d  ! — And  a  Presence  now  is  by  ; 
Ever  at  his  side 
Seems  unseen  to  glide  ; 

A  clinging  second  self ;  a  Shade  he  cannot  fly. 


As  the  fever-feeble  wretch. 

With  lidless  eyes  and  stirless  head 
Sees  a  gray  ghost  beside  his  bed. 

And  in  the  vision  knows  his  fated  Fetch 
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Or  gaunt  Orestes,  when  the  deed  was  done, 

Queen  and  co-mate  slain, 

Full  requital  ta’en. 

Winning  his  game,  himself  found  by  the  Furies  won  ; 

XVIII. 

In  his  ears  the  frenzying  song, 

That  chain’d  the  soul  and  dried  the  flesh. 

And  flung  a  close  air-woven  mesh 
Around  its  prey,  while  wingless  serpents  throng 
Draining  him  to  a  shadow  ;  and  his  brain 
Maddens  with  the  sting. 

As  the  Erinnyes  sing 

The  songless  chaunt  of  Hell,  the  soul-corroding  strain. 

XIX. 

Yet  the  Loxian  gave  him  peace  ! 

And  to  the  Hill  of  War  the  fair 
Athena  bade  the  youth  repair. 

And  purged  his  guilt,  and  voted  him  release  ; 

For  he  repented  of  parental  gore, 

Of  that  double  stroke  ; 

And  the  Just  Ones’  yoke 

Was  lighten’d  from  his  neck,  and  he  breathed  free  once  more. 


XX. 

But  the  God-abandon’d  chief. 

By  his  own  passions  lash’d  and  whirl’d. 

To  deeper  depths  each  day  was  hurl’d. 

Yet  from  that  haunting  Voice  found  no  relief  : — 

‘‘  Where  Insolence  and  Lust  drive  down  their  prey, 

Go.  Pausanias,  go  !” 

— Doom’d  to  sink  more  low 

Than  e’er  his  glory  soar’d,  on  red  Platiea’s  day.  ; 

XXI. 

Sparta,  trembling  at  his  pride. 

Reclaims  the  King  :  he  must  obey  ! 

Through  wild  Arcadia  runs  the  way, 

Arcadia,  land  of  song  and  mountain-side  ; 

Where  Phoebus  o’er  his  favorite  valley  reigns, 

Bassae  green  and  deep  ; 

And  white  columns  peep 

Nymph-like  amid  the  trees,  fairest  of  Grecian  fanes. 

XXII. 

There  athwart  the  rock-wall  white 
The  long  hr-glades  like  clouds  are  hung. 

Green  terrace  over  terrace  flung, 

Till  snow  and  azure  crown  the  dazing  height ; 

There,  as  Pan  sleeps  below  the  zenith  sun. 

Silence  only  stirs 
Where  the  grasshoppers 

Chirr  their  dry  chaunt,  and  streams  with  summer  music  run. 
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xxin. 

O’er  the  vale  the  Mount  of  Light, 

Lycaeus,  lifts  his  holy  head, 

One  shadeless  silver  pyramid, 

O'ertowering  Hellas  with  Olympian  height : 

There,  Neda  and  Theosoa,  nymphs  divine, 

Nursed  the  rocks  among 
Zeus,  when  earth  was  young  ; 

And  yet  the  Lord  of  Lords  finds  here  his  best-loved  shrine. 

XXIV. 

Pure  in  heart  and  conscience-whole 
O  they  should  be,  who  dare  to  come 
Within  dread  Nature’s  secret  home. 

And  nought  ’twixt  us  and  her  to  mask  the  soul ! 

As  the  proud  despot  treads  the  vale  alone 
Fiercer  in  his  ear 
Burn  the  words  of  fear, 

And  all  that  ambient  air  is  Cleonic^'s  moan  ! 

XXV. 

Whither  from  this  gad-fly  sting, 

This  coward-making  conscience  fly  ? 

— He  sees  Phigalia’s  rampart  high. 

And  Neda  flowing  from  her  mountain-spring 
Past  Lycosura  ; — There,  as  legends  said. 

Huge  Lycaeus  hides 
In  his  rifted  sides 

The  Callers-forth  of  Souls  ;  the  Summoners  of  the  Dead. 

XXVI. 

Eastward  up  the  vale  he  turns, 

Where  walls  of  rock  to  left  and  right 
Flicker  with  living  tapestry  light, 

Aconite,  and  green  mist  of  feathery  ferns  : 

There,  jasmine-stars  and  golden  cistus  beam, 

While  the  waves  below 
.  Pearl  and  sapphire  flow, 

Deepening  their  voice,  as  near  their  birthplace  still  they  stream. 

XXVII. 

Rushing  waters,  could  ye  not 

Far  sea-ward  bear  the  damning  cry  ? — 

But  now  the  journey’s  goal  is  nigh. 

Where  one  dark  pool  marks  out  the  fountain-spot : 

With  lichen-gilded  layers  and  splinter’d  steep 
Arching  high  and  wide. 

Springs  the  mountain-side. 

And  the  black  mirror  lies  in  marble  stillness  deep. 

XXVIII. 

Sad,  as  one  himself  compell’d 

The  spirits  to  compel,  uprear’d 

His  grayness  the  Soul-summoner  weird. 

And  pray’d,  and  by  the  hands  Pausanias  held, 
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Bending  him  o’er  the  mirror  blank,  and  said 
“  In  the  Absolver  bold, 

Whom  thou  wouldst  behold 

Name  in  thine  heart ;  nor  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  the  dead.” 


Shuddering  o’er  the  shuddering  pool. 

He  sees  the  Face,  not  maiden-bright. 

But  ring’d  with  blue  unhappy  light. 

And,  starting,  gazed  around,  and  called  her  : — Fool  ! 
For  she,  not  here,  but  where  pure  souls  abide 
In  the  eternal  day. 

Innocently  gay. 

Is  what  she  was  on  earth,  transfused  and  glorified. 


!sM 


Fled  the  vision  :  and  alone, 

— As  when  the  storm-clouds  leeward  go. 

Faint  flashes  broad  and  reddening  glow. 

And  far  horizons  mutter  undertone, — 

These  words  around  the  cavern  flit,  no  more. 

”  Hence  to  Sparta  flee  ; 

There,  release  will  be 

And,  as  he  stood,  the  rock  and  waters  flared  with  gore. 


”  Fly  !”  the  Soul-evoker  cried, 

^  “  The  God  has  spoken  !  Only,  know 
His  message  sounds  for  weal  or  woe 
As  the  heart  is,  or  is  not,  purified  : 

The  Soul  is  its  own  Fate.’  Pausanias  groan’d. 
Frown’d,  and  groan’d  again  : 

— ’Twas  one  moment’s  pain  ! 

Pride’s  icy  heart  grew  big  ;  the  guilt  was  unatoned  ! 


Therefore,  O  just  Gods  below. 

When  hollow  Sparta  he  retrod. 

Ye  smote  him  with  your  Fury-rod 
That  smites  but  once,  and  needs  no  second  blow  ! 
For  lust  breeds  lust,  treasons  on  treasons  call. 

Till  a  servile  mouth 
Tells  the  shameful  truth  : 

Platsea’s  victor  now  is  Persia’s  friend  and  thrall. 


m 


By  the  temple  brazen-wrought 
Lo  !  his  own  mother’s  hands  begin 
To  pile  the  stone  and  wall  him  in. 

Captive  to  famine,  where  he  safety  sought. 

Unhappy  Chief  !  traitor  to  God  and  Greece, 

Now  on  Spartan  ground 
He  the  end  hath  found  ! 

But  only  where  thou  art,  Cleonic^,  there  is  peace. 

— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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The  little  packet  rolls  somewhat,  for 
there  is  always  something  of  a  swell  in 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  it  is  very 
fine,  and  the  sun  shines  in  a  kindly 
manner,  not  tyrannically,  for  it  is  Jan¬ 
uary — but  as  a  sweet  indulgence  which 
makes  the  awning  seem  an  impious  im¬ 
pertinence,  from  even  the  appearance  of 
participation  in  which  one  shrinks  as 
from  the  semblance  of  ingratitude.  A 
little  later,  perhaps,  one  grows  less  deli¬ 
cate  on  this  score,  but  at  present  it  is 
pleasant  to  steep  one’s  self  in  sunshine, 
to  feel  it  get  in  as  far  toward  one’s 
bones  as  it  will,  driving  thence  all  the 
chills  and  wettings  of  more  northern 
winter  weather. 

An  old  Moor  has  curled  himself  up 
on  the  deck,  his  head  covered  in  his 
hood ;  some  Jews,  squatted  on  the 
deck,  are  eating  black  olives  which  they 
extract  from  a  handkerchief  ;  the  pale, 
large-eyed  daughter  of  one  of  them  sits 
looking  wistfully  at  the  coast  of  Spain, 
along  which  we  are  passing  ;  she  suffers, 
poor  little  daughter  of  Israel,  but  suffers 
with  the  large  eyed  patience  of  her 
race.  She  moves  to  the  side  of  the 
ship,  her  father  leaves  his  olives  and 
puts  his  arm  round  her.  It  may  be 
mean,  but  when  one  not  naturally  pro¬ 
vided  with  sea-legs  has,  through  much 
tribulation,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
pair,  it  would  be  superhuman  generosity 
to  abstain  from  ostentatiously  exhibit¬ 
ing  his  newly  obtained  limbs  before  less 
gifted  travellers  ;  and  so  one’s  physical 
man,  rejoicing  in  this  novel  endowment 
of  locomotion,  rejoicing  also  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  which  glitters  on  the  points  of 
each  tiny  wave  and  makes  the  little  re¬ 
ceding  town  of  Tarifa  superlatively 
white  and  refulgent,  rejoicing  also  in 
the  power  of  smoking  most  indifferent 
tobacco  upon  the  u'nquiet  sea,  goes 
prancing  up  and  down  the  deck  watch¬ 
ing  the  town  on  the  headland  of  Tan¬ 
gier  Bay  grow  nearer  and  nearer  as  we 
strike  across  the  straits. 

At  length  we  anchor  in  the  roadstead, 
and  a  boat,  bearing  the  red  flag  of 
Morocco,  comes  off  ;  the  sanitary  offi¬ 
cer,  an  official  under  the  direction  of 
the  joint  legations,  gives  us  pratique  and 
hands  us  over  to  the  mercies  of  some 


boat’s  crews  of  bare-legged  brown  or 
white-clad  Arabs,  who  seize  our  prop¬ 
erty  and  carry  us  off  to  the  little  marine 
or  strand  all  littered  with  casual  mer¬ 
chandise,  where  at  the  gate  of  the  city 
and  the  receipt  of  custom  sit  solemn 
turbaned  officials,  whose  knowledge  of 
and  participation  in  numberless  interest¬ 
ing  swindles  does  not  ruffle  their  sweet 
Eastern  serenity.  It  is  so  charming  to 
have  one’s  portmanteaux  opened  upon 
the  strand,  with  the  calm  sky  above  and 
the  still  calmer  grand  vizier — if  you  will 
permit  this  frivolous  jest — looking  on. 
But  I  really  could  not  call  this  patri¬ 
archal  personage,  with  snowy  turban, 
silvery  beard,  and  fine  white  haik,  who 
averts  his  glance  with  courteous  delicacy 
from  a  too  inquisitive  inspection  of  our 
paynim  shirts  and  drawers,  a  custom¬ 
house  officer — I  would  rather  think  of 
him  as  a  magician  who  opens  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  wonderful  East  to  us,  and 
permits  us  to  pass  through — with  our 
portmanteaux. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  have  nothing  bearing 
even  the  semblance  of  novelty  to  offer 
you,  well-informed  reader.  On  the 
contrary,  my  wares  are  of  the  oldest 
material,  and  well  worn  by  many  gener¬ 
ations  of  writers  from  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  downward  ;  but,  then,  what 
can  we  all  do  but  weave  and  re- weave 
the  old  stuffs  ? 

This  is  the  sunset  land — Al  Mogreib, 
in  the  Arabic  tongue — and  it  is  by  this 
name  that  they  speak  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  where  the  great  sea  stayed  the 
feet  of  the  war-horses  carrying  westward 
the  crescent,  and  -Mouza,  pressing  his 
camel  into  the  Atlantic,  sent  word  that 
Allah  had  on  that  side  put  a  limit  to  his 
conquest. 

Tangier  wanders  in  an  agreeable,  in¬ 
definite,  unmethodical  sort  of  way  over 
a  couple  of  adjacent  hills.  On  the 
highest  of  these  hills  stands  the  Kasbah, 
or  citadel,  where  is  the  treasure-house 
with  its  entrance  of  columns  and  horse¬ 
shoe  arches,  its  pathetic  flavor  of  decay 
and  desuetude,  which  in  itself  would 
disarm  any  burglar  not  affected  by  its 
suggestive  contiguity  to  the  prison  and 
the  court  of  the  Caleef,  who,  amidst 
much  shouting,  recrimination,  lying,  and 
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bribery,  administers  what,  for  want  of  a 
more  precise  word,  I  will  call  justice. 
Here  is  the  aforesaid  prison,  where,  in 
a  great  room,  are  confined  murderers, 
debtors,  and  those  who  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  arouse  the  envy  or 
resentment  of  some  powerful  person¬ 
age  ;  there  is  a  hole  in  the  prison  door, 
and  you  can  see  these  prisoners  and 
buy  their  little  baskets,  etc.,  if  you 
like.  Outside  this  door,  in  a  sort  of 
passage,  sit  women  who,  for  some  femi* 
nine  reason  or  another,  care  for  these 
unfortunate  reprobates  and  bring  them 
food  ;  if  it  were  not  for  this  curious 
trait  on  the  women’s  part,  it  would  go 
hard  with  many  a  healthy  blackguard, 
for  the  authorities  only  allow  them  a 
little  cake  each  every  third  day. 

Outside,  bastinado  and  other  pater¬ 
nal  forms  of  correction  are  administered 
to  those  whose  crimes  have  been  so  un¬ 
successful  as  not  to  permit  of  their  buy¬ 
ing  immunity.  The  punishments  of  a 
paternal  government  are  sometimes  apt 
to  seem  harsh  ;  for  instance,  a  lump  of 
unslaked  lime  bound  in  the  hand  of  a 
malefactor  hardly  seems  like  gentle  cor¬ 
rection,  and  there  is  a  sturdy  mendicant, 
who  of  an  evening,  at  the  Soko  gate, 
cries  out  to  Allah  and  to  charitable 
passers-by  ;  at  one  time  he  could  see 
clearly  enough  to  steal  fowls  or  other 
trifling  properties,  but  now,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  authorities, 
his  eyelids  are  closed  forever  upon  va¬ 
cant  orbits. 

The  Kasbah  and  all  around  is  falling 
into  a  gentle  decay  ;  the  Caleef  sits  at 
the  doorway  of  a  palace  where  once  the 
governor  and  his  family  lived.  When 
one  has  wandered  through  all  these  de¬ 
caying  glories  and  seen  the  wonderful 
carved  ceilings  still  rich  with  gold  and 
vermilion,  and  well-harmonized  gor¬ 
geous  color,  and  the  friezes  of  arabesque 
designs  through  which  solemn  verses  of 
the  Koran  wind  their  stately  way,  and 
all  the  charming  tile-work  of  black  and 
blue  and  buff  mosaics  that  form  the 
dados  of  each  room,  and  one  thinks  of 
the  horrible  ornamental  work  now  done 
here  in  hideous  colors  for  the  all-pur- 
chasing,  indiscriminating  Frank,  then 
one  is  saddened — not  that  the  Kasbah  is 
decaying,  for  that  is  part  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  doom  that  awaits  everything,  lovely 
or  ugly,  but  that  the  art  and  the  love  of 
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beauty  that  once  created  these  fair 
things  should  be  dead  forever. 

The  Kasbah  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
which  divides  it  also  from  the  town  ; 
no  Jew  or  Christian  is  permitted  to  live 
within  it,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
the  poorer  kind. 

The  town  extends  eastward  and  up  the 
hill  beyond,  where  is  .the  market-place 
or  Soko.  Here  on  Sundays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  come  the  country  people  with  all 
their  poor  little  wares,  pitiful  rather  in 
their  smallness — women  squatting  in  the 
dust  before  their  bundles  of  grass  or 
charcoal  or  herbs,  piles  of  oranges  or 
pieces  of  rude  red  pottery.  Here  are 
women  sitting  before  their  wares,  bun¬ 
dles  of  fotas  (towel-like  coverings  for 
the  head  or  legs,  embroidered  in  red)  ; 
the  vendors  of  salt  who  sit  under  the 
shadow  of  a  mat  and  sell  coarse,  dirty- 
looking  crystals  out  of  grass-woven  bas¬ 
kets  ;  the  milk-sellers  with  their  little 
earthen  jars  ;  bread-sellers  in  line,  with 
the  round  cakes  piled  before  them  on 
red  and  yellow  cloths  ;  the  water-sellers 
that  move  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd,  with 
their  distended  goatskins  on  their  backs, 
tinkling  their  bells  or  pouring  the  water 
through  the  brass  nozzle  into  the  brass 
cup  for  some  thirsty  piorter.  There 
stands  a  snake-charmer  in  a  long  night¬ 
shirt-looking  garment,  catching  his  ser¬ 
pents  by  the  tail  as  they  try  to  escape 
among  the  crowd,  or  irritating  them  into 
biting  some  part  of  himself,  probably  his 
tongue,  while  the  half-negro  musician 
with  the  blue  turban  beats  the  tom-tom 
and  sings  dismally. 

Then  there  are  sweetmeat-sellers  at 
their  tables,  who  cut  little  slices  of 
crimson-and-white  sweetness  into  still 
smaller  pieces,  proportionate  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  delightful  little 
Moslems  in  red  and  yellow  and  green, 
who  tender  coins  of  infinitesimal  value 
in  return  for  this  sticky  beatitude.  And 
among  this  crowd,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
there  moves  and  jostles  another  crowd 
on  foot,  or  on  donkeys  or  horses.  Here 
is  a  sort  of  saint  of  the  sect  of  Isawas  ; 
he  carries  an  ornamental  battleaxe,  with 
which  he  has  cut  gashes  in  his  head  ; 
he  has  an  iron  skewer  run  through  his 
arm  or  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg,  with  a 
lemon  on  it,  and  he  is  volubly  harangu¬ 
ing  the  crowd,  who  are  rather  tired  of 
him  and  pay  little  attention,  which 
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seems  to  annoy  him,  for  he  foams  at 
the  mouth. 

It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  a  few  Eng¬ 
lish — the  men  in  black  coats  and  silk 
hats,  the  ladies  in  their  best  clothes — 
are  crossing  the  Soko,  where  the  camels 
in  grumbling  discontent  are  kneeling, 
to  a  little  corrugated  iron  church,  a 
somewhat  discordant  note  in  a  harmony 
hoary  with  patriarchal  antiquity.  Be¬ 
yond  the  Suko  there  is  an  hotel,  and 
several  well-built  and  most  pleasantly 
situated  houses  of  European  residents. 
The  country  resort  most  aflFectcd  is 
what  is  called  “  the  Mountain,*’  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  distant  two  or 
three  miles  ;  it  faces  the  Straits,  and  is 
nearly  opposite  to  Trafalgar  Bay.  Here 
most  of  the  ministers  have  houses  and 
gardens,  and  it  is  very  pretty  and  green 
and  pleasant  in  summer  ;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  there  in  the  winter,  when 
the  roads  are  tom  up  by  rains,  and  the 
“  Jew’s  river”  is  swollen  to  a  torrent. 

The  act  of  moving  about  is  always  a 
difficulty  in  Morocco  ;  it  cannot  seri¬ 
ously  be  said  that  there  are  any  roads 
at  all,  and  the  winter  rains  render  the 
tracks  sometimes  quite,  and  often  al¬ 
most,  impassable. 

Camels  and  asses  are  the  beasts  of 
burden — mules  also,  but  the  mule  really 
seems  to  be  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the 
animals.  A  good  mule  is  nearly  twice 
the  value  of  a  horse,  and  the  Arabs  of 
Tangier  ride  them  in  preference,  saying 
that  they  are  easier  and  surer-footed  ; 
but  in  the  interior  Arab  horses  are, 
strange  to  say,  dearer  than  at  the  coast, 
though  I  do  not  know  why. 

The  Arab  looks  very  well  on  horse¬ 
back,  though  he  might  not  altogether 
suit  the  taste  of  the  shires.  His  saddle 
is  generally  red,  peaked  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  and  placed  upon  several  colored- 
felt  saddlecloths  ;  the  stirrup  broadens 
out  so  as  to  give  a  wide  space  for  the 
foot  to  rest  on,  it  is  pointed  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  thereby  enabling  the  rider  to  tear 
the  horse’s  ribs  even  without  the  aid  of 
a  pointed  stick  or  steel  spear-like  spur 
which  he  often  pushes  in  between  his 
slipper  and  the  stirrup  side. 

The  Arab  soldier,  with  his  white 
burnous  fluttering  behind  him,  his  high 
red  saddle  and  saddlecloths,  his  knees 
high  and  body  bent  forward,  with  his 
long  silver-mounted  gun  flourishing  in 


the  air,  looks,  as  he  gallops  forward  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  picturesque,  exultant  war  spirit 
of  past  ages,  not  sobered  down  by  sci¬ 
entific  foriuulas  for  murder,  but  free  to 
carry  out  his  own  bloodthirsty  purposes 
with  as  much  swagger  and  ostentation 
as  possible. 

As  a  horseman,  I  believe  the  Arab  to 
have  an  excellent  seat  but  an  execrable 
hand  ;  he  loves  to  keep  his  beast’s  head 
high  in  the  air,  and  so  he  ceaselessly 
joggles  at  the  bit,  upon  which  he  always 
rides,  until  one  wonders  how  the  wretch¬ 
ed  brute  can  put  his  feet  safely  down  ; 
yet  he  does  somehow.  No  one  rides 
camels  in  this  country,  but  the  Sultan  is 
said  to  have  some  very  fleet  dromedaries 
capable  of  doing  marvellous  journeys  ; 
and  of  course,  in  those  parts  of  Morocco 
which  merge  into  the  Sahara,  the  camel 
is  indispensable. 

The  Barbary  donkey  is  a  short- legged, 
long-suffering,  indispensable  beast.  It 
is  easy  to  comprehend  the  ass  existing 
without  Tangier,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  Tangier  existing  without  the 
ass  ;  his  patient  little  body  bears  every 
possible  burden,  from  the  foreign  min¬ 
ister’s  wife,  for  example,  who  sits  upon 
the  pack  with  great  dignity  and,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  her  Moorish  soldier,  pays  calls 
upon  other  ministers’  wives,  to  the  latest 
thing  in  iron  bedsteads  to  be  sold  in  the 
public  market. 

As  an  outlet  for  cruelty  alone  the  ass 
is  very  valuable  to  the  Moor  :  he  is  ex¬ 
pressly  enjoined  to  be  kind  to  the  horse, 
and  assured  that  it  will  be  accounted  to 
him  later  on,  so  the  horse  has  a  com¬ 
paratively  good  time  of  it,  and  we  have 
all  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Arab’s 
love  for  his  horse  ;  but  the  poor  little 
donkey,  the  horse’s  remote  ancestor, 
has  no  divine  consideration  extended 
to  him  that  I  know  of  ;  at  least,  if  he 
has,  it  must  be  in  some  future  state,  for 
his  earthly  pilgrimage  is  a  very  sorry 
affair — he  is  battered  and  beaten  and 
prodded,  overloaded  and  underfed,  un¬ 
til  his  poor  old  hide  seems  verily  often 
to  have  too  many  holes  in  it  to  be  able 
to  hold  his  bones.  I  have  seen  an  Arab 
go  gravely  to  a  great  aloe  hedge,  and, 
choosing  one  of  those  terrible  thorn- 
pointed  leaves,  drag  it  off  with  intent  to 
quicken  the  paces  of  his  poor  little 
beast ;  nor  would  it  be  possible,  even  if 
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your  vocabulary  permitted,  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  cruel.  I  have  heard 
those  who  were  more  competent  to  judge 
deny  that  the  Arab  is  cruel,  and  assert 
that  he  is  very  kind  and  gentle,  and  that 
what  appears  to  be  cruelty  is  in  reality 
merely  an  insensibility  to  the  pain  suf¬ 
fered  around  him,  arising  from  a  life  in 
which  pain  hlls  so  large  a  share.  This 
may  be  so,  but  the  result  seems  much 
the  same,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that,  terrible  as  his  punishments  are  in 
their  barbarity — too  terrible  to  be  re¬ 
counted  here — yet,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
the  Arab  does  not  derive  pleasure  from 
the  infliction  of  pain.  Unlike  the  Span¬ 
iard,  his  amusements  do  not  necessitate 
blood  to  give  the  flavor. 

I  trust  it  will  be  pardoned  me  if,  with 
but  slight  transition,  I  pass  from  the 
donkey  of  Morocco  to  the  women  there¬ 
of.  Those  who  know  Tangier  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  is  no  discourtesy  in¬ 
tended  against  the  sex  which,  in  Europe, 
we  are  apt  to  call  the  weaker,  but  which 
here  shares  with  those  other  patient 
creatures,  the  ass  and  the  camel,  the 
bearing  of  all  burdens.  If  you  walk  along 
the  bay  at  Tangier  (which  by  the  way  is 
one  of  the  most  splendid  strands  im¬ 
aginable)  you  will  meet  droves  of  wom¬ 
en  each  carrying  enormous  bundles  of 
grass  or  charcoal  for  market ;  the  haik 
covers  their  heads  and  their  burdens, 
the  weight  of  which  is  usually  further 
supplemented  by  a  baby  in  a  kerchief, 
slung  pouch-wise  about  her  somewhere 
where  there  is  room.  This  trait,  which 
almost  seems  borrowed  from  the  kan¬ 
garoo,  is  the  invariable  way  of  carrying 
a  baby,  and  the  women  work  and  wash, 
wearing  their  babies  in  this  marsupial 
fashion  as  naturally  as  some  primitive 
Australian  animal  would  did  it  but  work 
and  wash  ;  and  in  the  streets,  too,  under 
the  white  haiks  of  the  townswomen,  one 
sees  bulging  out  the  little  skulls  of  in¬ 
fants,  as  in  Donnybrook,  in  the  old 
days,  when  the  crowns  of  overtaken 
revellers,  showing  through  the  canvas 
tents,  became  irresistible  spheres  of  at¬ 
traction  to  passing  shillelaghs.  But  to 
return  to  our  women,  who  are  trudging 
along  the  sands,  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
together — perhaps  it  is  a  family  party,  a 
husband,  wife,  and  daughter,  in  which 
case  there  is  a  generally  a  donkey  who 
shares  the  loads  pretty  fairly  with  the 


two  ladies,  except  that  he  has  the  further 
privilege  of  carrying  their  mutual  lord 
and  master,  who  sits  up  between  the 
grass-woven  baskets  with  a  dignified 
unconsciousness  of  any  calls  of  gal¬ 
lantry.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  ladies 
would  feel  it  utterly  unbefitting  and  in¬ 
decent  were  their  positions  reversed, 
and  I  believe  that  even  the  donkey,  bred 
in  Mohammedan  usages,  would  resent 
it.  I  think  I  have  only  once  seen  a 
countrywoman  riding  while  one  of  the 
nobler  sex  walked,  but  in  this  case  she 
was  evidently  too  old  to  get  home  other¬ 
wise. 

The  back  is  said  to  be  Btted  to  the 
burden,  and  certainly  the  ladies’  legs 
are  ;  when  one  sees  the  limbs  upon 
which  these  fardels  are  supported, 
bronzed  and  massive,  and  kilted  often 
high  above  the  knee,  it  seems  almost 
squandering  one's  pity  to  lavish  it  upon 
the  proprietors  of  so  much  muscle. 
Chivalry  is  the  protection  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong  ;  but  what  man  is  there 
among  us  who  is  conscious  of  legs  that 
would  justify  his  entertaining  even  the 
wish  to  protect  these  Tangier  charcoal- 
bearers  ?— indeed,  one  soon  falls  into  a 
Mohammedan  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  Allah,  which  has  given  to  women 
that  which  enables  her  to  bear  charcoal 
and  other  burdens,  and  to  man  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  lay  these  burdens 
upon  her. 

I  think  I  feel  more  inclined  to  be 
sorry  for  the  Moorish  lady  of  a  certain 
rank  :  her  want  of  education  deprives 
her  of  those  distractions  which  fill  up 
the  leisure  time  of  European  ladies, 
while  her  position,  which  makes  it  infra 
dig.  for  her  to  work,  throws  an  immense 
weary  void  upon  her  hands — she  must 
be  l^red  to  death.  A  lady  told  me 
that,  calling  once  on  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  Moor,  she  admired  some  em¬ 
broidery,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
worked  it ;  the  very  idea  seemed  to  be 
eSfensive,  and  she  replied  with  some 
haughtiness,  that  her  slaves  did  it  for 
her.  The  wives  of  the  richer  and  more 
particular  Moors  never  leave  their 
houses  at  all,  but  of  course  the  poorer 
women  are  obliged  to  go  about  ;  hence 
one  meets  in  all  the  discursive,  casual 
little  streets  bundles  of  towels  waddling 
along  over  the  uneven  pavements.  At 
first  the  prevalence  of  towelling  as  the 
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universal  wearing  material  produces  the 
effect  as  of  having  suddenly  surprised  a 
town  that  had  just  got  out  of  its  bath, 
and,  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  had  huddled  on  its  towels  pre* 
vious  to  dressing  at  its  leisure  ;  the  bare 
legs  and  slippers  help  the  illusion  of 
this  bath  theory,  which,  later  on,  one  is 
reluctantly  forced  to  discard. 

The  masculine  garment  peculiar  to 
Morocco  is  the  gelawba.  Take  a  per¬ 
fectly  square  sack,  cut  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  your  head  ;  add  a  hood  and  two 
little  sleeves  at  each  corner,  and  you 
have  a  gelawba,  although,  as  a  sartorial 
fact,  the  hood  is  not  added,  but  is  part 
of  the  piece.  It  is  not  easy  to  fancy 
anything  simpler  or  looser  :  it  may  be 
white  or  colored,  it  may  be  big  or  little, 
but  the  form  knows  no  change,  nor  will 
it  in  any  way  conform  itself  to  your 
insignificant  individuality  ;  it  is  part  of 
the  East,  simple  and  easy,  but  change¬ 
less.  The  more  graceful  burnous  is 
worn  too,  but  not  so  generally,  and 
usually  by  Algerines. 

The  woman’s  haik  is  merely  a  long 
towel  about  nine  yards  in  length,  wound 
round  them  in  one  invariable  way.  At 
first  a  woman  produces  no  more  effect 
upon  you  than  any  other  shapeless  bale 
of  soft  goods,  but  gradually  the  sex  es¬ 
tablishes  its  dominion  even  through  the 
fold  of  the  haik,  and  one  finds  one’s  self 
wondering  whether  the  dark  eyes,  that 
glance  at  you  and  then  swiftly  veil  them¬ 
selves  with  a  mysterious  coquetry,  are 
the  only  decent  features  in  the  hidden 
face.  When  one  meets  a  lady,  and 
there  happens  to  be  none  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful  by,  it  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence 
that  the  haik,  which  needs  constant  ad¬ 
justment,  requires  some  little  rearrange¬ 
ment  just  as  you  pass,  and  you  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  gaze  upon  the  features  of  some 
fair  Fatimah  or  Zuleikah,  the  light  of 
some  humble  harem.  As  a  rule,  you 
are  a  little  sorry  that  an  illusion  has 
been  shattered  :  the  dark  eyes  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  strong  point,  and  their  effect 
is  heightened  by  darkening  ;  Arab  wom¬ 
en  also  generally  tattoo  a  line  from 
the  lip  to  the  chin. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  a  Moorish 
woman  is  not  very  much  covered  up  she 
is  very  little  covered  up ;  indeed,  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  as  one  passes 
some  little  street,  a  door  opens  and  a 


woman,  literally  en  chemise^  runs  across 
the  road  to  a  neighbor  ;  she  generally 
has  a  kerchief  over  her  face  and  head, 
but  her  arms  and  feet  are  bare.  She 
probably  has  been  making  bread  or 
grinding  at  the  eternal  mill,  whose  soft 
murmur  has  never  ceased  or  changed 
through  all  the  Orient. 

When  the  bread  is  made,  the  door  of 
the  house  opens  a  little,  and  a  bare  arm 
makes  it  appearance,  and,  seizing  the 
knocker,  hammers  away  for  perhaps  the 
space  of  a  minute.  This  is  the  signal 
for  the  baker’s  boy,  whose  long  wailing 
note,  something  like  that  of  the  Paris 
sweeps,  soon  answers  ;  the  bread  in  flat 
cakes  is  passed  out  to  him  on  a  board, 
and  the  bare-legged  urchin  trots  away, 
chanting  out  his  melancholy  cry,  with 
his  loaves  upon  his  head,  just  as  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  chief  baker  might  have  done  in 
the  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  before 
disquieting  dreams  began  to  foreshadow 
a  time  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  carry  bread  upon  his  head. 

Marriage  is  said  to  be  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  even  in  Europe,  but  here  in  Morocco 
the  courage  of  the  ladies,  Arab  or  Jew¬ 
ess,  who  embark  in  it,  is  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  .Aesthetically,  the  taste  of 
the  country  leans  (if  the  context  permits 
of  such  a  verb)  towards  embonpoint ; 
consequently  a  process,  closely  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  practised  upon  turkeys  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  time,  has  to  be  gone 
through  by  a  bride-elect  conscious  of 
insufficient  amplitude  of  charms. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  point 
(if  again  such  a  word  is  applicable  on 
such  a  subject)  at  which  adipose  tissue 
ceases  to  be  admirable — fat,  fatter,  and 
fattest  seem  but  synonymous  with  fair, 
fairer,  and  faire''t ;  and  so  ladies  of  a 
very  positive  stoutness  seek,  by  swallow¬ 
ing  enormous  quantities  of  pellets  of 
kneaded  bread,  to  attain  comparative 
and  even  superlative  desirableness. 

It  is  extraordinary,  I  am  told,  how 
much  ladies,  burning  with  the  laudable 
desire  to  please  their  future  husbands, 
can  manage  to  cram  in  this  way,  and 
with  excellent  effect ;  for  they  become 
beautifully  broad  and  doughy. 

The  Jewish  bride,  on  her  wedding 
day,  is  not  permitted  to  speak  or  to  open 
her  eyes — this  is  modesty  petrified  by 
custom.  When  not  being  married,  Jew¬ 
ish  ladies,  dame  or  damsel,  make  very 
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good  use  of  their  eyes  ;  and  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  for  example,  when  other  work  is 
forbidden,  the  ladies,  all  in  their  bravest 
colors,  sit  in  their  patios  facing  the 
door,  or  in  the  doorway  itself.  It  be¬ 
comes  an  exercise  demanding  some 
courage,  and  to  be  recommended  for 
that  reason,  for  a  timid  male  to  pass  un¬ 
flinchingly  the  battery  of  dark  eyes  that 
converge  upon  him  with  a  most  search¬ 
ing  deliberation. 

The  Jewish  wedding  is  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  affair  :  for  days  before,  at  the 
bride’s  house,  there  are  receptions, 
winding  up  with  a  final  gathering  of 
friends  on  the  eve  of  the  day.  One  has 
no  words  to  express  the  brilliancy  of 
the  ladies'  dresses — Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  seem  in 
some  way  appropriate  as  similes,  but 
the  mental  eye  can  bear  them  undaz¬ 
zled.  Now  I  want  some  phrase  made 
up  of  rainbows,  and  sunstrokes,  and 
beds  of  tulips,  and  Tyrian  purple,  <nnd 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  suspicion  of  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  to  convey  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  some  idea  of 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  ladies  who 
come  and  help  with  the  effulgence  of 
their  presence. 

At  the  ante-nuptial  receptions  the 
bride  is  dressed  in  her  maiden  dress, 
probably  European,  to  which  one  might 
say  the  East  has  added  a  tint  or  two. 
The  young  girls,  her  friends  and  sisters 
and  cousins,  are  in  European  dress  too, 
but  the  vats  that  dye  for  these  little 
ladies  are  more  opulent  of  color  than 
would  be  thought  quite  good  taste  at  the 
Grosvenor,  for  example  ;  but  the  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  come  forth  on  these  occasions 
in  the  national  dress  of  the  Morocco 
Jewess,  the  skirt  of  silk,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  purple  velvet,  embroidered  in  front 
with  a  quadrant  of  concentric  circles  all 
of  gold.  Around  her  waist  there  is  a 
broad  cincture  (once  for  all  one  may 
say  that  everything  is  broad)  of  gold, 
and  the  jacket  is  silk  or  velvet  covered 
with  Eastern  embroidery  of  gold.  The 
broad  sleeves  of  gossamer  and  gold  are 
fastened  behind  her  back,  and  on  her 
head  she  wears  either  a  bright  silk  ker¬ 
chief  covering  her  hair,  which,  from  her 
wedding  day,  must  never  more  be  dis¬ 
covered  to  mortal  man,  save  to  her  hus¬ 
band  only.  This  kerchief  is  fastened 
with  brooches  of  quaint  and  antique 


jeweller’s  work,  in  which  are  often  set 
enormous  emeralds  ;  under  the  kerchief 
she  wears  a  wig  of  silk,  so  as  to  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  little  hair  that  might 
perchance  show  at  the  side. 

All  these  many -colored  ladies  sit  at  a 
long  table,  and  eat  many-colored  sweet¬ 
meats  with  astonishing  solemnity.  To 
our  gross  and  beefsteak-devouring  na¬ 
tures  there  is  something  frivolous  about 
sweetmeats,  the  eating  of  which  could 
only  be  excused  by  an  attitude  of  equally 
frivolous  mirth  ;  but  here  there  is  some¬ 
thing  entirely  harmonious,  not  to  say 
symphonic,  in  these  gold  and  silken 
dames  feasting  with  gentle  gravity  upon 
orange-blossoms  dipped  in  sweetness  : 
it  is  a  kind  of  marriage-hymn  crystal¬ 
lized  in  confectionery.  All  the  while, 
Arab  musicians  keep  up  that  curious 
monotonous  strain  which  all  through  the 
East  is  known  as  music,  and  which 
when  once  heard  is  never  forgotten. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  discor¬ 
dant  nor  in  worse  taste  than  the  houses 
of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  :  they  despise 
the  ornaments  of  the  Arabs,  and  cherish 
European  furniture.  So  one  finds  these 
golden  daughters  of  the  sun  sitting  on 
cheap  plush  sofas  or  chairs,  surrounded 
by  a  firmament  of  wall-paper  expressly 
contrived  to  irritate  eyes  further  exas¬ 
perated  by  cheap  German  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs. 

After  sundown,  the  bride  is  taken  into 
her  room,  her  eyes  are  shut,  her  maiden 
dress  is  taken  from  her,  and  she  is  clad 
in  a  voluminous  golden  garment  such  as 
I  have  described*  Sometimes  her  figure 
is  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  it  is 
not  given  to  all  Barbary  brides  to  com¬ 
mand  this  sweet  gift  of  fatness  ;  on  such 
occasions,  I  am  told,  many  foreign  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  sheets,  stockings,  towels, 
etc.,  are  pressed  into  the  service,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  to  amplify,  and  give  to 
the  little  lady  at  least  the  appearance  of 
due  matronly  solidity.  Her  eyelashes 
are  then  blackened  with  a  gold  ring 
which  has  been  previously  held  over  a 
lamp,  her  eyebrows  are  painted  black 
and  her  cheeks  white,  her  lips  anything 
but  “  indifferent  red,”  a  tall  crown  of 
silk  and  lace,  covered  with  jewels,  is 
then  held  upon  her  head,  probably  by  her 
father,  while  those  of  her  male  friends 
whom  the  family  wish  to  honor  lead  the 
little  blinded  bride  in  slow  procession. 
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Great  wax  candles  are  held  before 
her,  and  the  men,  with  covered  heads, 
chant  texts  from  the  Talmud  ;  the 
women  cry  a  little,  and  the  procession 
moves  on.  The  bride  looks  ghastly 
with  her  white  painted  cheeks,  her 
closed  eyes,  and  her  tall  tottering 
crown  ;  a  cynic  might  say  that  there 
was  something  appropriate  in  this  en* 
tering  of  the  marriage  state  with  closed 
eyes,  but  what  could  he  say  of  the 
closed  mouth  ? — Oh,  bad  man  ! 

At  the  door,  the  bride  and  her  mother 
get  into  a  box  something  like  a  portable 
confessional,  and  are  borne  to  the  bride¬ 
groom's  house.  He,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  is  holding  a  sort  of  festival  too  ; 
he  meets  you  at  the  door  of  the  salon, 
probably  clad  in  those  grim  sables 
which,  in  Europe,  we  hold  sacred  to  the 
evening.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of 
the  wealthier  class  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  marriages 
of  the  poor  or  wealthy  Jews,  for  the 
rich  make  a  point  of  going  to  the  wed¬ 
dings  of  their  poorer  co-religionists,  and 
also  of  lending  them  their  clothes  and 
jewels. 

The  bride,  still  wilfully  closing  her 
eyes  to  her  fate,  is  led  to  a  throne  erected 
for  her  in  a  bower  of  flowers  and  green¬ 
ery  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  little  court  of  near  lady 
relations,  she  sits  immobile  and  corpse¬ 
like.  Her  mother  stays  with  her  that 
night,  and  next  morning  the  marriage 
takes  place.  The  religious  ceremony  is 
performed  in  the  house,  and  is,  of  course, 
the  same  all  over  the  Jewish  world. 

The  marriage  conditions  are  read,  and 
it  is  significant  that  the  prospect  of  di¬ 
vorce  is  frankly  discussed,  and  the 
amount  of  alimony  stipulated,  so  that, 
after  all,  the  biide's  eyes  are  not  so 
firmly  shut  as  would  appear  ;  in  the  in¬ 
terior  divorce  is  very  common.  Then 
rings  are  exchanged,  a  glass  is  broken, 
the  Rabbi  delivers  an  exhortation,  the 
bride’s  eyes  come  open,  and  all  abandon 
themselves  to  sweetmeats.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  have  to  stay  indoors 
for  a  week  to  receive  visitors,  which 
must  be  trying. 

Among  the  Jews  a  dower  is  given 
with  the  bride  ;  with  the  Arabs,  on  the 
contrary,  a  sum  is  given  by  the  bride¬ 
groom  to  the  lady's  family  in  exchange 
for  her.  Should  an  accident  occur,  of 
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sufficiently  grave  a  character  as  to  ren¬ 
der  her  return  to  her  family  advisable, 
the  sum  given  for  her  is  returned. 

Of  course,  the  details  of  an  Arab  wed¬ 
ding  are  only  known  to  me  by  hearsay, 
though  they  have  often  been  described 
by  lady  writers.  Here,  in  Morocco, 
the  bride,  with  arabesques  painted  on 
her  cheeks,  is  carried  to  her  lord’s 
house  in  a  little  box  set  on  the  back  of 
a  mule  ;  the  box  is  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  etc.,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  but  the  wretched 
woman  mewed  up  inside  must  be  pretty 
nearly  suffocated  and  jolted  to  pieces 
when  the  journey  happens  to  be  a  long 
one. 

If  the  family  is  rich,  musicians  go  in 
front,  and  there  is  the  inevitable  pow¬ 
der-play  at  every  step  ;  when  they  are 
poor,  and  the  procession  starts  in  the 
evening,  the  few  friends  that  poor  peo¬ 
ple  happen  to  have  follow  with  lanterns. 

The  burial  processions  are  by  no 
means  melancholy.  There  is  no  coffin  ; 
the  body  is  carried  upon  a  trestle,  and 
is  just  covered  with  a  sheet  that  half 
hides,  half  defines,  the  body,  which 
trembles  as  it  is  carried  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  men  over  the  uneven  ground. 
The  procession  moves  on  briskly,  chant¬ 
ing  to  Allah  a  hymn,  apparently  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  having  safely  gotten  one  more 
poor  man  out  of  the  mess  of  living  ;  in 
reality  it  is  but  the  oft-repeated  asser¬ 
tion  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  is  His  Prophet. 

When  the  deceased  is  rich,  the  funeral 
is  well  attended  ;  when  poor,  badly  ; 
though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  def¬ 
erence  paid  to  wealth  is  really  not  any¬ 
thing  like  so  noticeable  as  in  Euro{)e  ; 
indeed,  the  Mussulman  is  as  near  de¬ 
mocracy  as  it  seems  in  the  nature  of  man 
to  get. 

The  streets  of  Tangier — if  the  idea  of 
a  street  can  be  conveyed  by  narrow,  un¬ 
paved,  or  ill-paved  uneven  pathways — 
wind  between  whitewashed  walls,  win¬ 
dowless,  and  not  often  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high.  There  are  arched 
doorways,  through  which,  when  open, 
you  can  see  into  the  patio  or  court,  off 
which  the  rooms  give  ;  these  glimpses 
into  the  patios,  even  of  the  poorest 
houses,  are  very  pretty  :  the  paints  they 
use  to  redden  the  floors,  and  blue  the 
basements  of  the  whitewashed  walls,  are 
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mixed  with  water  and  constantly  being 
applied,  so  the  colors  are  very  bright, 
and  so  is  the  sunlight ;  there  is  often  a 
fig-tree  or  a  vine  in  the  middle  of  the 
patio,  and  the  shadows  of  the  broad 
leaves  lie  like  stains  of  purple  on  the 
red  sunlit  floor.  Here  and  there  in 
these  uncommercial  little  streets  there 
is  a  recess  in  the  wall  five  or  six  feet 
square,  and  about  three  feet  above  the 
roadway  ;  here,  protected  from  the  sun 
or  weather  by  a  rude  wooden  awning, 
sits,  cross-legged,  a  grocer,  let  us  call 
him,  flipping  the  flies  away  from  his 
merchandise,  which  consists  of  black 
olives,  dates,  soft  soap,  white  butter,  in¬ 
dented  with  many  finger-marks,  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  etc.  The  main  street  runs 
up  from  the  Marine,  past  the  principal 
mosque  with  its  green-tiled  tower, 
through  the  little  Soko,  or  market-place 
out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  great 
Soko,  where  the  country  people  come 
and  sell  their  produce. 

This  main  street  has  many  little  shops 
such  as  I  have  described  ;  those  near 
the  mosque  and  the  Cadi's  court  are  the 
offices  of  the  Aduls,  or  notaries,  who 
sit  cross-legged  on  their  mats,  with  their 
paper  on  their  knees,  and  complicate 
simple  matters  in  beautiful  Arabic  char¬ 
acters,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a 
larger  sphere  of  action,  while  their 
clients  sit  on  the  edge  of  their  doorway, 
a  prey  to  the  strife  which  wages  between 
the  warmth  of  a  litigant  and  tne  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  Mussulman.  Then  there  are 
little  shops  where  squat  serious  turbaned 
vendors  of  babouches,  or  slippers — yel¬ 
low  for  men,  crimson  for  women — and 
haiks  and  broideries,  and  such  things  as 
go  to  make  up  the  few  but  picturesque 
wants  of  Moorish  life. 

Up  and  down  the  crowded  street  goes 
the  public  salesman — on  his  arm  a  car¬ 
pet  from  Rabat,  a  gun  from  Tetuan  in 
his  hand,  and  perhaps  a  silver-worked 
dagger  from  the  wild  Sus  country  ;  he 
shouts  the  prices,  and  the  loungers,  who 
sit  calmly  about  in  the  hurrying  crowd, 
call  him  to  them  and  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  article  with  an  appearance  of  in¬ 
difference  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  desire 
to  possess  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  on  in  this  stream 
of  unfettered  Moslems,  whose  slippered 
feet  grasp  the  uneven  pavement,  over 
which  you  stumble.  Valack  !  valack  ! 


you  hear  in  warning  cry  behind  you,  and 
you  escape  the  donkey  carrying  water- 
barrels,  which  a  Jew  is  prodding  sav¬ 
agely,  only  to  run  into  the  arms  of  a 
stalwart  negro  who  is  struggling  along 
under  half  the  bleeding  carcass  of  an 
ox  which  he  is  bringing  down  to  the 
Gibraltar  boat.  You  are  treated  to 
very  little  respect  by  these  democrats  of 
the  Koran  ;  and  they  think  very  lightly 
of  bringing  an  “  unsavory  corpse  be¬ 
tween  the  wind  and  your  nobility,” 
or  of  jostling  that  nobility  however 
brusquely.  Official  position  is  respect¬ 
ed,  but  nothing  else,  and  to  the  highest 
places  the  meanest  men  may  aspire. 

The  slaves  are  negroes  supplied  from 
that  vague  country  known  as  the  Sou¬ 
dan,  which  is  really  the  land  of  the 
blacks,  and  stretches  from  Nubia  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  from  Timbuctoo  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  that  matter.  Slav¬ 
ery  is  always  a  vexed  and  difficult  ques¬ 
tion,  about  which  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the 
truth,  if  there  is  any  truth,  independent 
of  individual  experience  in  the  matter. 

Some  tell  you  that,  in  a  land  where 
democracy  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
people's  minds,  the  slave  even  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  an  inferior,  but  as  a  child,  a 
member  of  the  family,  with  reciprocal 
duties  and  responsibilities ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  deportment  of  a  slave  in  this 
country  is  much  less  servile  than  that  of 
many  a  freeborn  Briton.  Still,  human 
nature  is  much  the  same,  no  matter  the 
political  or  religious  creed,  and  a  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  stripes  is  too  prevalent 
in  the  Moorish  mind  to  make  the  life  of 
a  slave  altogether  comfortable. 

Some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  country 
runs  through  black  veins.  The  Sherief 
of  Wasan,  the  most  revered  descendant 
of  the  Prophet  throughout  Morocco  and 
Algeria,  is  almost  a  negro.  But  this 
saintly  man  has  done  his  best  to  bleach 
his  descendants  by  marrying,  among 
others,  a  Scotch  lady,  and  the  small 
sons  of  these  somewhat  pied  nuptials 
have  their  garments  kissed  by  devout 
Moslems  as  they  walk  or  ride  along  the 
sands.  There  are  some  things  that  are 
said  to  make  ancestors  turn  in  their 
graves  :  one  can  fancy  what  revolving 
most  be  going  on  under  the  tombstones 
of  many  stern  old  Presbyterians  at  these 
Pavnim  kisses  received  with  unconscious 
indifference  by  their  little  descendants. 
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Sanctity,  in  Morocco,  proceeds  from 
various  causes  ;  you  may  be  born  with 
it,  or  you  may  get  it  any  time  during 
your  life. 

What  one  might  call  congenital  holi¬ 
ness  is  also  divisible  into  two  kinds  : 
First,  there  are  those  who  are  more  or 
less  descended  from  the  Prophet — these 
are  the  Sheriefs  of  highest  pretension, 
and  their  sanctity  is  a  very  comfortable 
source  of  income  to  them  :  they  receive 
presents  from  all  the  Faithful,  and  the 
most  cheerful  participation  in  all  the 
vices  known  to  Islam  and  Christendom 
combined  does  not  seem  to  jeopardize 
their  title  to  holiness.  For  example,  let 
us  suppose  a  saintly  descendant  of  the 
Prophet — who  most  uncompromisingly 
forbade  intoxicating  drinks — is,  by  the 
munificence  of  believers,  enabled  to 
drink  champagne  to  excess.  It  does 
not  matter,  says  the  subtle-minded  Arab, 
the  Angel  of  God  will  not  permit  his 
saint  to  sin,  but  changes  this  liquid 
wickedness  into  milk  in  his  mouth,  and 
so,  without  sinning,  he  can  get  very 
drunk  indeed. 

The  other  class  of  congenital  saints 
are  idiots.  Of  the  validity  of  this  title 
I  was  not  very  well  able  to  judge,  and 
can  easily  understand  some  slight  con¬ 
fusion  in  people’s  minds.  I  have  seen 
a  holy  man  of  this  category  of  sanctity 
one  day  draped  in  a  gaudy  Kiddermin¬ 
ster  carpet,  smiling  with  all  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  dandy  as  he  swaggered 
through  the  crowded  Soko,  haled  on  the 
morrow  before  the  Caleef  and  thrown 
into  the  common  prison.  His  offence 
was  a  petty  attack  with  a  knife  upon 
some  one  who  had  offended  him,  and, 
from  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  who  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
very  pleased  with  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  this  good  man. 

But  holiness  may  be  earned  by  a  life 
of  devotion  ;  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
accompanied  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  imperial  city  of  Fez  told  me  that  he 
there  saw  an  aged  and  very  corpulent 
man  who  was  seeking  Paradise  by  lying 
naked  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded 
street ;  he  had  lain  there  for  years,  day 
and  night,  fed  by  the  charitable,  the 
ground  actually  hollowed  by  the  weight 
of  adipose  sanctity.  Women  are  even 
known  to  become  saints,  but  I  do  not 
know  by  what  means  they  attain  this 
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eminence,  which  is  very  rare  among  the 
sex  in  Mohammedan  countries. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion  denies  women  souls  alto¬ 
gether,  but  this  is  not  so  ;  indeed  the 
Koran  expressly  says  that  “  Paradise  is 
not  shut  against  any  human  being,  no 
matter  age  or  sex,  who  holds  the  creed 
of  Islam.”  Women  in  Morocco  rarely 
go  to  the  Mosque,  but  this  is  due  to 
quite  another  reason — viz.  the  jealousy 
which  surrounds  women  on  every  side 
— might  not  the  Mosque  offer  opportu¬ 
nities  for  what  we  will  call  flirtation  ? — 
and  therefore  the  prudent  Moslem  thinks 
it  better  for  the  women  to  perform  their 
devotions  at  home.  Enemies  to  their 
creed  say  that  the  women  are  very  de¬ 
vout  and  far  more  fanatical  than  the 
men.  An  artist  friend,  who  had  been 
to  Fez  and  Mequinez  with  the  last 
French  mission,  told  me  that  generally, 
when  he  met  a  woman  in  the  street,  she 
cursed  him  and  spat  on  the  ground  ;  if 
she  did  not,  but  looked  at  him,  then  he 
knew  it  was  a  young  woman — perhaps 
the  young  women  are  not  so  devout. 

The  Sultan  lives  a  somewhat  wander¬ 
ing  life,  between  Fez,  Mequinez,  Rabat, 
and  the  city  of  Morocco.  Mequinez  is 
the  great  treasure-city  ;  it  is  said  that 
four  hundred  black  slaves  are  immured 
in  the  vaults  of  the  treasure-house. 
They  are  employed  in  arranging  dollar 
pieces  in  the  square  marble  tanks,  each 
of  which  holds  a  known  quantity.  In 
old  times  these  slaves,  when  they  had 
finished  their  work,  were  beheaded  ; 
but  whether  it  was  found  thai  this  did 
not  encourage  them  to  work  quickly,  or 
from  motives  of  mere  weak  philanthropy, 
the  authorities  now  content  themselves 
with  keeping  them  locked  up  with  the 
treasure  for  ever. 

The  only  Moorish  money  that  can  be 
said  to  be  in  circulation  is  a  very  de¬ 
based  copper  coin  known  as  Floos. 
These  floos  are  of  various  sizes,  the  big¬ 
gest  about  the  size  of  our  bronze  penny  ; 
but  it  is  so  brittle  that  you  can  break  it 
between  your  Angers,  and  so  small  in 
value  that  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
go  to  a  franc  or  peseta.  The  Sultan, 
however,  arbitrarily  changes  the  value, 
according  to  whether  he  gives  or  re¬ 
ceives  ;  for  example,  Ave  francs  paid  in 
duties  would  only  be  received  as  three 
francs  and  a  fraction.  The  silver  is 
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nearly  all  Spanish,  the  gold  likewise. 
There  are  some  handsome  gold  pieces, 
but  they  are  generally  regarded  as  curi* 
osities  and  converted  into  necklets,  etc.  ; 
I  never  saw  one  in  circulation.  Quite 
recently  a  Moorish  silver  coin  has  been 
struck  in  Paris,  but  it  has  hardly  yet 
found  its  way  into  Morocco  ;  it  is  neat 
and  sharp,  and  smacks  of  a  fresh,  pert 
civilization,  and  somehow  seems*  out 
of  place  beside  the  amateur  roundish 
silver  that  the  Moors  struck  (if  one  may 
use  so  abrupt  a  word)  many  years  ago. 

The  government  of  Morocco  might  be 
called  a  voracious  despotism  tempered 
by  legations,  though  on  second  thoughts 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  tempering ; 
some  people  will  tell  you  that  “  assist¬ 
ed  ”  would  be  more  to  the  point.  Any¬ 
how  the  Sultan  is  the  supreme  head  of 
the  State,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Prophet,  he  is  also  a 
Sherief,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  in  an  unsacerdotal  religion, 
of  high  spiritual  authority  and  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  all  honor  and  emolument.  But 
all  through  his  dominion  no  official  is 
paid  at  all,  or  at  all  proportionately  to 
his  post  and  responsibility  ;  so,  from 
the  soldier  who  lays  stripes  on  the  backs 
of  wretched  prisoners,  up  to  the  Grand 
Visier,  who  may  at  any  moment  have 
stripes  laid  on  his  own  back  if  he  is  not 
careful,  every  one  seeks  to  enrich  him¬ 
self  at  the  expense  of  those  who  come 
under  his  power. 

The  soldier  insists  upon  the  prisoner 
paying  him  for  locking  him  up  and  let¬ 
ting  him  out ;  the  governors  of  the 
towns  levy  contributions  on  every  pre¬ 
text  ;  to  be  suspected  of  riches  is  fatal. 
After  a  few  years  of  governorship,  the 
Sultan  has  his  turn,  sends  for  the  re¬ 
putedly  rich  man,  is  cold  and  angry  in 
his  questions  about  his  stewardship. 
The  Grand  Visier,  who  perhaps  evinces 
a  kindly  disposition  toward  the  rich 
scoundrel,  suggests  more  and  more 
handsome  presents  ;  the  Sultan,  if  it 
suits  his  policy,  sometimes  relents  and, 
after  wringing  a  final  lump  from  him, 
sends  him  back  to  recoup  himself.  Or, 
more  likely  still,  it  is  inconvenient  that 
he  should  return,  and  so  he  gets  a  cup 
of  tea  and  Paradise  or  Tophet,  or  wher¬ 
ever  governors  retire  to  eventually. 

The  governor  of  Tangier  came  back 
lately  to  his  disconsolate  people  after  a 


protracted  interview  of  this  sort  with 
the  Sultan  ;  there  was  much  powder- 
play  and  pomp,  but  I  could  see  that 
every  one  was  surprised  at  his  reappear¬ 
ance.  They  did  not  exactly  say  that  it 
was  wrong  for  a  governor  to  come  back 
alive  from  an  interview  with  the  Sultan  ; 
they  implied  more  that  it  was  unusual, 
and  with  many  people  what  is  unusual 
is  wrong. 

The  only  people  who  dare  to  exhibit 
wealth  are  the  Jews,  who  have  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
various  foreign  legations.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  country, 
and  really  deserves  far  more  study  than 
1  could  give  it,  and  far  more  space  than 
I  can  afford  it  here.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  inform  oneself,  because  the 
stranger  is  ignorant  and  the  resident  is 
prejudiced  ;  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speculate  upon  the  character  of  the  Jews 
further  than  to  say  that,  wherever  they 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  they  have  been, 
to  put  it  mildly,  very  unpopular. 

In  Morocco,  a  land  which  opened  its 
doors  to  them  when  driven  from  Spain, 
they  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it ;  locked 
up  in  special  quarters  ;  subject  to  sumpt¬ 
uary  laws  ;  stoned,  pillaged,  hated  ; 
yet,  with  their  extraordinary  tenacity, 
they  have  held  on,  and  are  at  this  day, 
if  an  evil,  still  a  very  necessary  one,  as 
the  dull  quiet  of  their  Sabbath  in  Tan¬ 
gier,  contrasted  with  the  business  bustle 
of  other  days,  abundantly  testifies. 

But  the  centuries  of  persecution  have 
naturally  not  softened  the  Jew  toward 
his  taskmaster,  and  he  would  spoil  the 
people  of  the  Western,  as  thoroughly  as 
we  are  told  he  did  those  of  the  Eastern, 
side  of  Africa  long  ago.  Now  there 
are  growing  up,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  various  legations,  wealthy  Jews 
who,  so  to  speak,  wax  fat  and  kick  ; 
they  have  handsome  houses,  and  love  to 
exhibit  their  wealth  with  an  ostentation 
almost  peculiar  to  their  race  ;  while  the 
rich  Moslems,  fearful  of  rousing  the 
cupidity  of  needy  officials,  studiously 
avoid  all  display  ;  and  it  chafes  them 
to  find  the  despised  aliens,  who  in  the 
towns  of  the  interior  are  not  permitted 
to  walk  with  covered  feet,  swaggering 
about  here  in  Tangier  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  some  European  Power,  and 
growing  obviously  wealthy  in  a  security 
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unknown  to  the  lords  of  the  land.  This  example,  the  evil  eye  is  probably  the 
wealth  is  mostly  the  result  of  usury,  most  widely  prevailing  belief  in  the 
and  oftentimes  due  also  to  some  Jewish  world  ;  there  is  hardly  a  people  that  do 
minion’s  usefulness  to  the  ministers  or  not  hold  it  or  have  not  held  it  in  one 
ministers’  underlings  of  the  country  to  form  or  another,  from  the  citizen  of 
which  he  nominally  belongs.  Rome  to  the  South  Sea  Islander.  Hear 

Transactions  are  darkly  hinted  at  the  wisest  man  that  England  ever  pro* 
every  now  and  again  in  which  the  rep-  duced — “  the  large-browed  Verulam, 
resentative  of  some  great  Power  and  the  first  of  those  who  knew.”  ”  We 
his  Hebrew  scavenger  have  pulled  out  see  likewise  the  Scripture  calls  envy  an 
of  hideous  dirt  a  good  store  of  sweet  and  evil  eye,  and  the  astrologers  call  the 
pleasant  shekels.  If  the  dirt  is  much  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects  ; 
stirred  up,  and  stinks  in  honest  men’s  so  that  still  there  seems  to  be  acknowl— 
nostrils,  the  Israelite  is  sacrificed,  and  edged  in  envy  and  the  operation  thereof 
honest  men’s  noses,  or  sensibilities,  or  a  certain  ejaculation  and  irradiation 
whatever  one  likes  to  call  them,  are  from  the  eye.  Nay,  some  have  been  so 
satisfied.  curious  as  to  note  that  the  times  when 

But,  nevertheless,  such  cases  are  few,  the  stroke  or  percussion  of  an  envious 
and  wrong  and  extortion  flourish  and  eye  does  most  hurt  are  particularly 
have  the  most  secure  retreats  under  the  when  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory 
shadows  of  all  those  many  flags  that  and  triumph  ;  for  this  sets  an  edge  upon 
every  Sunday  make  glad  the  hearts  of  envy  ;  and,  besides,  at  such  times  the 
Christians  in  the  land  of  the  unbeliever,  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do  come 
It  certainly  seems  that  a  very  grave  forth  most  into  the  outward  parts  and  so 
difficulty  is  thus  growing  up — viz.  a  meet  the  blow.” 

hated  race  absorbing  the  wealth  of  the  Here,  to-daj ,  in  Morocco,  this  view 
community — a  community  too  that  has  of  Bacon’s  concerning  the  evil  eye  is 
a  short  way  of  dealing  with  knotty  diffi-  held  by  all  classes,  but  especially  by  the 
culties  ;  and  a  grave  responsibility  will  Jews,  who  take  the  greatest  trouble  to 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  ”  the  Powers”  avoid  and  counteract  this  “  percussion” 
if  some  day  the  tide  of  hatred,  growing  of  the  envious  eye,  which  they  hold,  as 
too  strong  for  the  moral  force  exercised  he  did,  ”  does  most  hurt  when  the  party 
by  Europe  on  behalf  of  her  prot^g^s,  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  and  triumph.” 
sweep  away  the  innocent  (if  there  be  So  at  all  marriage  festivals  the  initials 
any)  with  the  guilty.  We  have  seen  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  painted 
how,  in  some  of  the  countries  of  East-  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  house, 
ern  Europe  itself,  the  public  opinion  and  a  rude  hand  is  painted  over  them, 
was  so  strong  against  the  Jewish  usurers  for  this  is  found  to  be  the  most  effica- 
and  money  traffickers  that  the  govern-  cious  antidote  to  this  malignant  evil — a 
ment  did  not  dare  to  put  down  the  op-  point  in  which  they  are  far  ahead  of 
pression  and  expulsion  that  ensued;  Bacon,  for  he  does  not  suggest  a  remedy, 
and  here  in  Morocco  the  case  seems  to  I  believe  the  virtue  lies  principally  in 
be  aggravated  by  the  protective  inter-  the  number  five  represented  by  the  fin- 
ference  of  exterior  Powers.  But,  as  I  gers,  though  why  five  is  better  than  six 
said  before,  this  is  a  most  puzzling  ques-  would  be,  perhaps,  asking  more  than 
tion,  really  deserving  much  thought  and  we  have  a  right  to  know.  Admiration 
a  most  impartial  investigation.  is  received  by  the  Barbary  Jew  with 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  succeed  in  some  apprehension.  Should  some  fair 
avoiding  the  use  of  so  invidious  a  word  daughter  of  Israel  evoke  it  beyond  your 
as  ”  superstition”  in  speaking  of  some  powers  of  concealment,  pray  raise  your 
characteristics  of  Morocca  One  might  open  hand  toward  her  deprecatingly,  as 
say  that  the  people’s  faith  has  not  though  one  would  say,  ”  Sweet  lady,  be 
shrunk  under  the  narrowing  influences  assured  that  the  ejaculation  and  irradi- 
of  scientific  methods  of  thought ;  they  ation  of  my  eye  is  not  evil,  and  if  your 
believe  a  host  of  things  that  all  our  an-  spirit  comes  forth  into  the  outward  parts 
cestors  held  in  common  besides  a  goodly  to  meet  the  blow,  it  will  gain  no  hurt 
number  which  are,  I  believe,  quite  pe-  from  the  percussion.  ”  Train  your  hand 
culiar  to  |this  corner  of  the  world.  For  to  say  this  and  all  will  be  well. 
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The  Jews  have  a  curious  cemetery 
airangement.  A  defunct  saint  or  wise 
man  has  a  tube  down  to  his  ear,  through 
which  petitions  from  poor  perplexed 
mortals  are  conveyed  to  a  wisdom  grown 
more  wise  by  having  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  ;  but  if  the  petitions  are 
not  answered  the  saint  is  apt  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  cause,  and  from  asking  they 
come  to  threats,  and  from  threats  to 
blows.  In  one  case,  the  holy  man’s 
grave  was  soundly  thrashed  for  some 
hours  by  an  indignant  family  who  had 
been  petitioning  vainly  for  money 
enough  to  buy  a  tombstone  for  the  grave 
of  a  dead  relative,  and  he  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  another  beating  if  he  delayed 
forwarding  the  petition  any  longer. 
The  result  of  this  vigorous  policy  was 
that  the  money  was  forthcoming,  by 
what  means  I  could  not  find  out  ;  but 
anyhow  the  tombstone  was  procured, 
and  the  saint  got  a  lesson  which  it  might 
be  well  to  teach  to  not  a  few  intermedi¬ 
ate  officials.  Again,  a  beggar  with  par¬ 
alyzed  legs,  who  had  long  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  frugal  almsgiving,  after  sleeping 
for  a  couple  of  nights  on  the  grave  of 
this  good  man,  was  able  to  walk  with 
crutches,  and  is  now  a  very  well-to  do 
mendicant,  munificently  supported  by 
the  Faithful  ;  for  it  is  well  to  be  chari¬ 
table  toward  those  who  have  powerful 
friends  in  the  other  world.  One  night 
in  the  year  the  Jews  hold  high  festival 
in  the  cemetery  which  looks  eerie  rather, 
the  lights  moving  among  the  tombs  on 
the  bluff  where  the  bones  of  the  Chosen 
Race  are  sepulchred. 

A  custom  prevails  among  Barbary 
Jews  which,  so  far  as  1  know,  is  peculiar 
to  them  ;  they  consider  it  a  safeguard 
against  the  death  of  children  that  they 
should  be  dressed  by  charity.  A  quite 
w’ealthy  mother  will  tell  you  that  her 
child  has  never  worn  any  garment 
bought  by  her.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
this  system  of  clothing  may  be  good  for 
babies’  health,  but  1  can  understand 
Jewish  fathers  feeling  that  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them  to  try  it  to  the  utter¬ 
most. 

Another  curious  custom,  also  pecul¬ 
iar,  I  think,  to  the  Jews  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  delightfully  naive,  is  when  any 
one  is  in  bad  health  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  rename  him.  For  example, 
say  a  little  Hebrew  starts  as  ’*  Abraham 


ben  So-and-so  he  falls  into  ill  health, 
and  the  Angel  of  Death  is  despatched 
to  cut  shorter  his  short  span  of  life,  but 
in  the  meantime  his  anxious  friends 
have  changed  his  name  to  “  Isaac  ben 
So-and-so,”  and  the  Augel  of  Death, 
being  a  dull  messenger  and  devoted  to 
routine,  comes  back  baffled  ;  this  may 
happen  many  times,  until  his  friends 
have  run  through  the  names  of  all  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  at  last, 
full  of  years,  he  may  die  as  "  Malachi 
ben  So-and-so,”  even  then,  perchance, 
a  victim  to  a  restricted  nomenclature. 

In  a  country  where  medicine  has  not 
arrived  at  that  perfect  certainty  to 
which  it  has  attained  in  Europe,  a  few 
simple  and  general  remedies  of  this 
kind  are  invaluable.  For  instance, 
sometimes  one  sees  a  number  of  Arab 
children  in  their  little  many-colored 
caftans,  holding  a  sheet  in  which  there 
is  a  silver  bracelet ;  they  pass  down  the 
narrow  streets  singing,  and  the  doors  of 
the  houses  open  as  they  go  along,  and 
sympathetic  women  come  out  and  pour 
water  on  the  sheet.  The  bracelet  and 
sheet  belong  to  some  poor  woman  about 
to  become  a  mother,  and  this  quaint 
little  procession  is  all  that  they  can  de¬ 
vise  for  the  emergency. 

Jews  and  Moors  borrow  and  inter¬ 
change  customs,  but  not  always  flatter¬ 
ingly.  The  Moors  believe  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  Jews,  but  give 
a  characteristically  scornful  reason  for 
it.  Allah,  they  say,  hates  so  fervently 
the  very  voice  of  a  Jew  that,  to  silence 
him  and  be  rid  of  his  importunities,  he 
at  once  grants  him  whatever  he  desires. 
So  Arabs  will  even  ask  Jews  to  pray 
for  them.  1  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
Arabs  consider  that  whatever  results 
from  the  prayers  of  Christians  is  also 
due  to  the  same  cause. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  the  sunset 
land,  and  it  is  a  sunset  land  in  more 
senses  than  one  :  here  is  the  evening  of 
Islam,  the  shadows  of  the  Franks  fall 
ominously  long  over  the  Barbary  States, 
and  the  silver  moon  of  the  Moslem 
power  seems  more  decrescent  than  cres¬ 
cent.  There  is  something  suggestive  in 
the  picture  that  one  sees  of  an  evening 
as  one  leaves  the  city  by  the  strand  gate 
— a  dozen  or  so  Moors  generally  bring 
their  felt  saddle-cloths  and,  in  their 
white  haiks,  sit  with  their  backs  against 
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the  old  walls  ;  they  are  generally  silent¬ 
ly  looking  over  the  narrow  sea  to  where 
the  hills  of  Spain  are  still  warm  with 
sunset  colors,  and  the  distant  rock  of 
Tarick  shows  its  bold  outline  against 
the  eastern  sky.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  aie  thinking  of  Spain  or  of 
Tarick  ;  they  tell  their  beads  and  take 
snuff,  and  Heaven  knows  what  their 
thoughts  are  about — probably  nothing 
more  than  the  gossip  of  the  Soko,  or 
how  they  could  gain  a  little  more  money 
and  still  retain  the  blessed  security  of 
apparent  poverty.  Such  things  natur¬ 
ally  dwarf  the  facts  that  Spain  was  won 


and  lost  by  their  valiant  ancestors  in  the 
glorious  past ;  for  does  not  the  Wise 
King  tell  them  that  a  live  dog  is  better 
than  a  dead  lion  ?”  And  so  the  Moor 
muses  at  the  gateway  of  the  world 
through  which  the  myriad  argosies  have 
passed  since  Jason’s,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  are  falling  upon  him,  and  the 
sun  goes  down  behind  Cape  Spartel  into 
the  great  sea,  and  the  sunset  gun  booms 
out  from  the  crumbling  old  battlements, 
and  these  silent  old  gossips  arise,  take 
up  their  saddlecloths,  and  return  quietly 
home,  and  the  gate  is  shut  for  the 
night. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  BUDA: 

The  invitation  officially  offered  by 
the  Hungarian  authorities  to  descend¬ 
ants  of  English  volunteers  who  served 
at  the  siege  of  Buda  does  not  seem  to 
have  attracted  much  attention.  Few 
passages  of  European  history  are  less 
known  in  general  by  English  readers 
than  the  wars  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  Lewis  of  Baden,  and  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
armies,  drove  the  Turks  from  Hungary, 
and  threatened  indeed  at  one  time  to 
drive  them  from  Europe.  The  victori¬ 
ous  standards  of  Austria  were  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  the  Poles  were 
in  Moldavia,  and  the  Venetians  in  Al¬ 
bania  and  the  Morea  ;  and  the  Eastern 
question  might  have  been  settled  in  the 
seventeenth  century  had  not  the  violence 
and  intrigues  of  France,  in  its  attacks 
on  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  given  the  Turks  a  respite  and 
limited  the  Imperial  conquests.  Hun¬ 
gary,  however,  with  unimportant  excep¬ 
tions,  was  permanently  wrested  from  the 
Turks,  who  had  held  most  of  it  for  t5o 
years.  The  great  disaster  of  the  Turks 
before  Vienna  in  1683,  their  failure  to 
take  the  city,  and  their  defeat  by  Sobi- 
eski  and  Lorraine  in  the  held,  with  huge 
losses  of  materiel  of  all  kinds,  left  them 
exposed  to  a  counter-attack  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  They  had  lost  and  the  Christians 
had  acquired  confidence  in  themselves, 
while  the  Hungarian  rebels,  who  had 
long  preferred  Turkish  to  Austrian  rule, 
began  to  cast  about  for  a  way  of  making 
peace  with  what  now  seemed  the  w'in- 
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ning  side.  The  end  of  the  year  1683 
was  signalized  by  the  capture  from  the 
Turks  of  Gran,  the  important  frontier 
fortress  of  their  Hungarian  possessions 
commanding  a  passage  of  the  Danube, 
and  by  the  rapid  reduction  by  the  Poles 
of  many  places  held  by  the  Turks  and 
insurgents  in  North-East  Hungary.  In 
1684  the  Impierial  generals  determined 
to  advance  at  once  to  Buda,  the  centre 
of  Turkish  rule,  the  tenth  city  in  dig¬ 
nity,  as  it  was  considered,  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  But  in  1684,  though  the 
general  balance  of  success  inclined  to 
the  Christians,  Buda  was  not  taken. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  appeared  before 
the  city  on  July  14,  the  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna 
in  the  previous  year.  Like  them,  he  was 
at  least  a  month  too  late  for  such  an 
important  enterprise  in  the  unhealthy 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
sumamed  the  Devil,  an  old  and  success¬ 
ful  opponent  of  Sobieski,  was  in  com¬ 
mand.  The  Pasha  commanding  Neu- 
hausel,  far  away  to  the  north  of  the 
great  bend  of  the  Danube,  kept  all  that 
bank  of  the  river  in  alarm  by  well-ex¬ 
ecuted  forays.  Even  on  the  right  bank, 
though  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  the 
held,  they  were  enabled  to  throw  small 
supplies  of  men  and  stores  into  Buda 
and  to  trouble  the  Imperial  communica¬ 
tions.  Finally,  in  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  besiegers,  defeated  in  sev¬ 
eral  assaults,  suffering  from  want  and 
disease,  and  troubled  by  the  autumnal 
rains,  abandoned  the  attack.  In  1685 
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they  more  wisely  contented  themselves 
with  recovering  Neuhausel  and  securing 
both  banks  of  the  Danube,  preparatory 
to  a  fresh  advance  the  following  year. 

The  old  town  of  Buda  stands  upon  a 
long,  narrow  hill,  running  north  and 
south,  parallel  almost  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  but  rather  further  from 
the  river  at  the  northern  than  at  the 
southern  end.  At  this  northern  end  the 
hill  widens  considerably  ;  it  widens  ^Iso 
slightly  at  the  southern  end,  where 
stands  the  castle.  The  hill  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall  backed  with 
earth,  and  with  a  ditch  in  front.  Semi¬ 
circular  towers  projected  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  in  places  the  wall  was 
doubled.  Most  of  the  fortifications 
could  be  commanded  by  the  cannon 
even  of  those  days  from  surrounding 
hills,  the  Blocksberg  on  the  south,  and 
the  Spiesseberg  on  the  west.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  hill  was  the  Lower 
town,  to  the  south-east  the  Water  town, 
surrounded  by  similar  walls.  It  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Turks  that  they  had 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  since  the  previous  siege,  but  had 
merely  repaired  damages.  They  were 
skilful  engineers,  as  times  were,  and  ex¬ 
pended  great  labor  on  the  scientific  for¬ 
tification  of  Neuhausel,  but  were  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  capital  and  key  of  Hun¬ 
gary  take  its  chance  with  mediaeval 
works  not  much  stronger,  except  by  sit¬ 
uation,  than  the  present  walls  of  Ches¬ 
ter.  Pesth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  had  been  burned  in  1684,  and  not 
restored.  Ibrahim  the  Devil  had  been 
superseded  in  command  of  Buda  by 
Abdurahman  Pasha,  a  veteran  of  sev¬ 
enty,  who  had  formerly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  taking  of  Candia  from  the 
Venetians,  and  again  lately  by  his  de¬ 
fence  of  Kamieniec  against  the  Poles. 
The  garrison  was  ten  thousand  picked 
men.  The  Emperor  had  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms, 
about  thirty  thousand  in  detached  corps 
and  garrisons,  and  nearly  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  besieging  and  covering 
armies  at  Buda.  This  year  they  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  city  in  the  middle  of 
June.  The  camp  was  a  centre  whither 
young  men  of  all  nations  anxious  for 
military  distinction  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  There  were  Englishmen,  F rench, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians  of  rank  serv¬ 


ing  as  volunteers.  Among  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  John  Cutts,  famous  at 
Namur  and  Blenheim,  and  the  young 
son  of  James  II.  and  Arabella  Churchill, 
then  only  sixteen  and  serving  his  first 
campaign,  but  destined  to  become,  as 
Duke  of  Berwick,  the  second  greatest 
captain  of  his  age.  His  adversary  Eu¬ 
gene  was  there  as  a  colonel  of  Imperial 
cavalry.  The  future  opponents  at  Schel- 
lenberg,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and 
Lewis  of  Baden,  were  commanding  to¬ 
gether  in  the  siege  ;  while  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  with  the  covering  army.  Before 
the  end  of  June  the  assailants  had  car¬ 
ried  the  Lower  town,  which  was  not 
seriously  defended  by  the  Turks,  and 
approaches  were  opened  against  the 
Upper  city  on  the  hill.  The  Imperial¬ 
ists  and  the  Brandenburgers  attacked 
from  the  north  and  north-east ;  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  from  the  south  at¬ 
tacked  the  castle.  The  works  opposite 
to  him  were  stronger,  but  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  command  them  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  from  batteries  on  the  Blocksberg 
and  the  Spiesseberg.  The  ruins  of 
Pesth  were  occupied,  and  a  bridge  of 
boats  thrown  across  to  the  camp  of  the 
Elector  below  the  city.  The  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  place  was  scarcely  com¬ 
plete,  for  between  the  Imperial  and  Ba¬ 
varian  forces  to  the  west  there  was  a 
wide  interval,  only  partially  covered  by 
cavalry.  An  incident  early  in  the  siege 
shows  how  the  manners  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents  had  affected  the  Germans,  as  long 
before  they  had  affected  the  Crusaders. 
A  raid  upon  an  island  in  the  Danube 
below  the  city  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  harems,  with  their  attendants,  of 
some  of  the  Turkish  leaders.  One 
hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
were  sold  by  auction  among  the  captains 
of  the  besiegers.  Meanwhile  the  siege 
operations  were  pushed  vigorously  for¬ 
ward  and  as  vigorously  met  by  the  Turks 
with  counter-mines  and  sorties.  In¬ 
deed,  though  the  Hungarians,  who 
fought  on  both  sides  in  the  war,  may 
legitimately  celebrate  the  deliverance  of 
their  capital  and  country  from  the 
Turks,  the  military  merit  of  the  be¬ 
sieged,  in  spite  of  their  ill-success,  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  besiegers,  con¬ 
sidering  their  relative  numbers  and 
the  extremely  insufficient  fortifications 
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which  for  two  months  and  a  half  they  caused  the  active  siege  operations  to  be 
defended  successfully.  On  June  29  the  suspended.  On  August  14  he  attacked 
Turks,  sallying  by  the  Stuhlweissenberg  the  covering  position  of  Lorraine,  who 
gate,  threw  themselves  into  the  interval  was  drawn  up  with  his  left  resting  on 
between  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  ap-  the  Blocksberg  and  the  Danube,  by  en- 
proaches.  and,  turning  to  the  left,  at-  deavoring  to  turn  the  right  flank  near 
tacked  the  rear  of  the  latter,  and  were  Budakesz.  General  Dunewald,  the 
only  driven  back  with  difficulty  by  the  leader  of  the  pursuit  after  the  victory  at 
Imperial  cavalry.  To  guard  against  Vienna,  frustrated  the  attack  by  a  brill- 
similar  sorties  lines  of  contravallation  iant  cavalry  charge.  Twice  subse- 
were  erected  between  the  two  attacks,  quently  the  Vizier  attempted  to  elude 
but  not  completely  connecting  them,  the  besiegers,  and  did  succeed  in  intro- 
every  movement  of  the  besiegers  being  ducing  about  five  hundred  horsemen 
continually  interrupted  by  the  gallant  into  the  place  through  the  interval  be- 
garrison.  On  July  14  a  storm  was  at-  tween  the  Bavarian  and  Imperialist  lines, 
tempted  from  the  Imperialist  trenches.  He  was  not  in  sufficient  force,  however, 
but  after  hard  fighting  was  defeated  to  attempt  a  decided  attack  upon  the 
with  the  loss  of  1,400  killed  and  wound-  Christians,  and  his  efforts  were  par¬ 
ed  to  the  assailants.  Two  days  later  the  alyzed  by  the  want  of  confidence  in 
Bavarians  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  themselves  and  their  leaders  which  had 
counterscarp  of  the  works  opposite  passed  from  the  Imperial  to  the  Tuik- 
them,  but  otherwise  the  besiegers  con-  ish  armies  after  the  disasters  of  1683. 
tented  themselves  with  an  active  bom-  Lorraine  determined,  therefore,  as  the 
bardment  for  a  fortnight,  till  an  oppor-  season  was  advancing  and  the  unhealthi- 
tunity  for  a  fresh  attack  offered  itself,  ness  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube  increas- 
This  came  from  a  red-hot  shot  dropping  ing,  to  overpower  Buda  by  a  fresh  gen- 
in  the  chief  Turkish  magazine.  A  ter-  eral  assault  almost  in  the  sight  of  the  ir- 
rific  explosion  followed  that  drove  even  resolute  army  of  relief.  On  September 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  besiegers  to  2,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  assault  was 
flight  in  terror  and  threw  down  sixty  delivered,  and  by  the  close  of  the  day, 
paces  of  the  walls  of  Buda,  but  above  after  fearful  slaughter,  the  city  was  car- 
the  Danube  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  ried.  The  Turks  who  still  resisted  in 
hill.  Lorraine  immediately  summoned  the  castle  were  admitted  to  terms,  but 
the  garrison,  and  on  their  refusal  to  not  above  two  thousand  of  the  gallant 
surrender  ordered  a  fresh  assault,  July  garrison  survived.  Abdurahman  perish- 
27.  A  triple  attack  was  made  from  the  ed  in  the  breach.  The  equally  brave 
north,  east,  and  south,  in  great  force  defender  of  Vienna,  Count  Starhem- 
and  fed  with  constant  reinforcements  ;  berg,  had  been  permanently  disabled 
but  after  four  hours'  hard  fighting  the  earlier  in  the  siege, 
assailants  only  remained  masters  of  three  The  fall  of  Buda  proved  the  death- 
points  on  the  outer  works,  the  Turks  blow  to  Turkish  rule  in  Hungary, 
still  holding  the  interior  lines,  while  this  They  still  held  isolated  fortresses,  Erlau 
partial  success  was  purchased  by  a  loss  till  1687  and  Stuhlweissenberg  till  1688, 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  but  their  armies  fell  back  upon  Bel- 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Grand  Vizier  grade,  making  their  basis  in  the  country 
was  known  to  be  approaching  with  a  re-  which  was  still  Turkish  in  the  memory 
lieving  army,  and  Lorraine  again  tried  of  this  generation.  Their  subsequent 
negotiation.  Abdurahman  was  firm,  attempts  to  recover  the  country  met  with 
suggesting  only  the  surrender  of  some  disaster  at  Mohacz,  Salankamen,  and 
other  Hungarian  fortress  instead  of  Zenta.  Though  the  strength  of  the  Im- 
Buda,  or  the  negotiation  of  a  general  perialists  proved  insufficient  for  the 
peace,  for  which  Buda  might  possibly  conquest  of  Bosnia  and  Servia,  they 
be  surrendered.  The  besiegers  answer-  were  able,  though  sustaining  a  French 
ed  merely  by  a  fresh  bombardment,  fol-  war  at  the  same  time,  to  master  and  to 
lowed  by  another  attack  on  August  3,  defend  Hangary.  While  the  siege  of 
which  was  also  defeated.  Buda  had  been  in  progress,  the  league 

Meanwhile  the  approach  of  Suleiman,  against  the  French  had  been  completed 
the  Grand  Vizier,  with  B  relieving  army,  at  Augsburg  in  July  1686.  Had  Lor- 
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raine  been  obliged  a  second  time  to  raise 
the  siege,  as  he  probably  must  have 
done  had  the  last  assault  failed,  the  en¬ 
gagements  of  the  Emperor  with  his  allies 
against  the  French  could  not  possibly 
have  been  fulfilled.  Looking  to  the 
great  European  importance  of  these 
Hungarian  wars,  and  the  general  igno¬ 
rance  concerning  them,  we  may  agree 
with  M.  Dalerac,  French  Secretary  to 


Sobieski’s  Queen,  who  says; — “The 
wars  of  Flanders  have  met  with  a  famous 
historian,  Strada,  by  whose  help  they 
have  merited  the  admiration  of  all  ages  ; 
those  of  Hungary,  which  are  longer  and 
more  bloody,  would  have  been  more 
memorable  if  a  faithful  and  well-inform¬ 
ed  historian  had  written  the  particulars 
of  them."  Hungary  wants  both  a  Strada 
and  a  Motley. — Saturday  Review. 
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It  looks  very  much  as  if  it  would  be 
the  effect  of  democratic  institutions  to 
increase  extremely  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  putting  any  sort  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  maik  on  yourself,  even  if  it  be 
only  by  walking  a  thousand  miles  in  a 
thousand  hours,  or  by  passing  the 
rapids  of  Niagara  in  a  tub,  or  better 
still,  because  at  even  greater  risk  to  life, 
in  a  cork-jacket,  or  by  leaping  from  a 
high  suspension-bridge  into  the  water, 
or  by  swarming  up  the  lightning-con¬ 
ductor  of  a  great  church  to  hx  a  dag  at 
the  top  of  the  steeple.  The  more  the 
crowd  of  equalities  multiplies,  the  more 
there  are  who  seem  to  hanker  after  some 
mode  of  discriminating  themselves  from 
the  multitude.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
a  man  who  has  done  one  of  these  things 
feels  as  if  he  had  won  for  himself  some¬ 
thing  much  better  than  a  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  or  a  Victoria  Cross. 
He  regards  himself  from  that  time  as  a 
select  man,  as  a  man  who  has  battled 
with  physical  danger  in  a  very  special 
way,  and  who  has  not  been  worsted  in 
the  fight.  But  it  is  not  really  the  con¬ 
flict  with  Nature  of  which  he  thinks 
chiefly,  it  is  the  recognition  of  men. 
For,  conceive  for  a  moment  that  he 
could  be  sure  that  no  one  would  ever 
hear  of  his  achievement,  and  you  are  at 
once  aware  that  he  never  would  have 
attempted  it.  No  man  living  alone  in 
the  trackless  forest  ever  yet  contrived 
the  means  of  shooting  a  dangerous  rapid 
only  for  the  sake  of  assuring  himself 
that  he  could  face  and  overcome  the 
danger.  If  Pircher  had  come  on  an 
abandoned  city  of  ancient  days,  you 
may  be  sure  he  would  not  have  swarmed 
up  four  hundred  feet  of  pole  in  order  to 
attach  a  flag  to  a  cross  where  nobody 


but  himself  would  ever  see  it.  The  man 
who  leaped  from  the  New  York  suspen¬ 
sion  bridge  the  other  day,  and  who  was 
escorted  to  prison  afterward,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  run  any  risk  of  prison  if 
there  had  been  no  one  to  observe  and 
no  one  to  condemn  his  foolhardiness  ; 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  attempt¬ 
ing  the  feat  without  the  prospect  of  ex¬ 
citing  approbation  or  disapprobation,  or 
both,  in  no  common  degree  by  his  fool¬ 
hardiness.  As  Mrs.  Poyser  said  of  the 
dog,  that  you  could  not  imagine  it  sitting 
upon  its  hind  legs  if  no  one  were  look¬ 
ing,  so  it  is  certain  that  you  could  not 
imagine  a  man  executing  these  feats 
without  some  one  to  stare  at  him.  Even 
the  man  who  walked  a  thousand  miles  in 
a  thousand  hours  would  never  have  done 
so  only  to  satisfy  his  own  eagerness  to 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  physi¬ 
cal  endurance.  It  is  the  wish  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  be  distinguished  in  something  from 
the  crowd,  but  to  be  recognized  by  the 
mass  of  men  as  noticeably  distinguished 
from  themselves,  which  induces  these 
numberless  attempts  of  otherwise  ordi¬ 
nary  men  to  decorate  themselves  by  in¬ 
signia  which,  to  them  at  least,  will  al¬ 
ways  sfeem  memorable.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  meritorious  in  being  tossed  ten 
feet  into  the  air  and  bruised  black  and 
blue  in  the  Niagara  rapids,  or  in  being 
knocked  about  in  a  frightful  cataract  in 
a  strong  tub,  or  in  nearly  killing  your¬ 
self  by  an  immense  jump  into  the  water, 
or  even  in  fixing  a  flag  on  the  top  of  a 
pinnacle  four  hundred  feet  high  ;  it  is 
not  the  meritoriousness  but  the  excep¬ 
tionalness  of  the  achievement  which 
makes  the  few  willing  to  attempt  it. 
And  it  would  have  no  charm  for  them  t( 
the  many  who  do  not  attempt  it  were 
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never  to  hear  that  they  had  attempted 
and  had  achieved  it.  If  an  order  of 
merit  excites  men’s  emulation,  it  is  less 
because  it  involves  merit,  than  because 
it  involves  discrimination  from  the 
crowd, — in  other  words,  evidence  of 
inequality.  The  fact  that  you  had  the 
rashness  or  the  indifference  to  danger 
to  let  yourself  be  tossed  about  in  a  cork- 
jacket  in  a  frightful  chaos  of  waterfalls, 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  quite  as  satis¬ 
factory  a  distinction  as  success  in  saving 
the  lives  of  others,  or  in  rendering  them 
any  great  moral  service.  What  in  these 
democratic  times  men  seem  to  hunger 
after,  is  some  sort  of  conspicuousness 
which  all  men  will  recognize,  whether 
they  recognize  it  with  praise  or  blame. 

Is  it  not  rather  a  remarkable  result  of 
the  democratic  passion  of  the  age  that  a 
craving  for  inequality,  even  if  it  only 
takes  the  form  of  a  very  exceptional 
physical  adventure,  should  be  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  desire  that 
everybody  should  start  from  the  same 
level  ?  One  would  suppose  that  the  char¬ 
acteristic  democratic  emulation  would 
be  to  enjoy  nothing  to  the  full  that  all 
cannot  enjoy  ;  to  eschew  dwelling  on  ex¬ 
clusive  distinctions  even  if  they  be  chief¬ 
ly  bodily  distinctions  involving  in  the 
main  only  a  good  physique  and  hardy 
nerves.  One  has  heard  of  working  men 
who  have  indignantly  refused  to  become 
capitalists  by  the  help  of  their  own  sav¬ 
ings,  lest  they  should  be  separated  in 
sympathy  from  their  own  class,  and 
become  identified  with  another  and 
rival  class  ;  and  so  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  in  a  thoroughly  democratic 
age,  emulation  which  urge^  a  man  to 
seek  conspicuousness  for  the  sake  of 
conspicuousness,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  it  would  involve  to  others, 
would  be  discouraged  and  be  regarded 
as  indicative  of  the  selfish  principle  in 
aristocracy,  the  taint  of  a  desire  to  shine 
without  at  the  same  time  serving.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
such  feeling  shows  itself  in  the  most 
democratic  of  societies.  In  France,  at 
all  events,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  hunger  for  a  hero,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  —even  one  who,  like  Gen¬ 
eral  Boulanger,  shall  be  remarkable 
only  for  overthrowing  those  whom  he 
has  previously  designated  as  his  bene¬ 
factors,  and  for  ignoring  and  even  out¬ 


raging  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  so 
soon  as  he  finds  it  standing  in  his  way. 
The  masses  love  to  find  a  conspicuous 
object  for  admiration,  almost  as  much 
as  the  person  who  is  gifted  with  any 
consciousness  of  a  hardihood  capable  of 
distinction,  loves  to  make  himself  con¬ 
spicuous.  Neither  does  the  crowd  wait 
till  it  sees  true  merit  before  it  applauds, 
nor  does  exceptional  energy  or  vanity 
wait  until  it  can  discover  a  track  in 
which  conspicuousness  and  merit  will 
be  identified.  On  the  contrary,  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  spot  of  brilliant 
color  will  do  to  cheer  the  monotony  of 
democracy.  Conspicuousness,  physical 
or  moral,  is  almost  all  that  is  wanted  to 
make  a  hero.  Thus  a  butcher  who 
claims  to  be  a  baronet  is  idolized,  partly 
because  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  butcher 
kept  out  of  his  baronetcy,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  baronet 
who  had  somehow  about  him  the  home¬ 
liness  of  a  butcher.  The  democracy 
loves  anything  better  than  mere  homely 
inconspicuousness.  Of  course,  it  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  greatest  gifts  gladly  enough. 
But  in  the  absence  of  great  gifts,  it  is 
attracted  by  an>  thing  which  makes  a 
man  simply  conspicuous,  even  though 
the  qualities  for  which  he  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  are  the  very  ones  which  ought  to 
alienate  instead  of  inspiring  the  trust 
of  the  people, — such,  for  example,  as 
a  habit  of  unscrupulous  vituperation. 
Mere  conspicuousness  is  counting  more 
and  more  every  day  as  a  factor  in  pop¬ 
ularity. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  what 
democracies  mean  when  they  insist  on 
equalizing  the  various  lots  in  life  is  not 
equality,  but  equality  of  start.  They 
are  as  willing,  it  will  be  said,  to  admire 
the  strong  among  themselves  as  they  are 
the  strong  elephant  or  the  strong  horse. 
They  are  as  willing  to  recognize  the 
beautiful  among  themselves  as  they  are 
the  beautiful  antelope  or  the  beautiful 
flower.  What  democracies  grudge,  it  is 
said,  is  the  artificial  advantages  which 
special  privileges  give  to  one  class  of 
men  to  develop  all  their  gifts,  and 
which  necessarily  become  to  all  other 
classes  special  disadvantages,  weighing 
upon  them  and  preventing  them  from 
displaying  their  gifts.  The  people  are 
just  as  willing  to  admire  special  cour¬ 
age,  or  special  strength,  or  special 
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grace,  or  special  adroitness,  as  they  are 
to  admire  the  same  qualities  when  either 
seen  in  Nature  or  displayed  in  Art.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  to  some  extent  this 
is  so  ;  and  yet  while  democracies  are 
willing  enough  to  admire  superficially 
what  they  do  not  find  in  themselves, 
they  are,  we  think,  decidedly  jealous  of 
giving  praise  to  those  who  seem  greatly 
above  them  in  gifts,  unless  they  are  also 
more  or  less  obviously  akin  to  them  in 
grain.  It  is  not  tnere  eminence  that 
they  love,  but  eminence  in  that  which 
they  can  heartily  appreciate.  If  there 
be  a  touch  of  clownishness  in  a  great 
man,  as  there  was  in  Lincoln,  that  is 
what  really  goes  to  their  hearts.  They 
like  the  eminence,  but  they  like  best  of 
all  eminence  in  qualities  all  of  which 
they  find  in  themselves.  They  like  to 
find  themselves,  as  it  were,  glorified  in 
the  man  whom  they  honor.  They  es¬ 
teem  strength  most  if  it  is  homely 
strength  ;  courage  if  it  is  qualified  cour¬ 
age,  not  afraid  to  show  its  limits  ;  grace 
only  if  not  too  perfect ;  adroitness  most 
if  it  shows  traces  of  that  careful  training 
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by  which  it  became  adroitness.  The 
popular  heroes  of  democracies  are  sel¬ 
dom  of  the  finest  mould.  Much  as  they 
love  some  variety  amid  the  monotony 
of  their  life,  they  like  to  find  a  good 
deal  of  the  popular  clay  mixed  with  the 
more  shining  ore.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
chief  danger  of  democratic  idolatries. 
The  people  are  apt  to  seize  on  energy 
by  its  coarsest  side,  and  to  fix  their  ad¬ 
miration  on  a  sort  of  force  which  is  al¬ 
most  or  quite  physical,  and  has  hardly 
anything  but  animal  audacity  or  animal 
tenacity  to  recommend  it.  In  force  of 
that  kind  they  see  no  reproach  to  them¬ 
selves,  nothing  but  their  own  cravings 
writ  larger.  And  yet  the  kind  of  sepa¬ 
rateness,  the  kind  of  eminence,  which 
they  most  need,  is  eminence  not  in  mere 
energy  or  animal  audacity,  but  in  fine¬ 
ness  of  nature,  clearness  of  conscience, 
and  purity  of  will.  Democratic  emula¬ 
tions  do  not  always, — perhaps  even 
rather  seldom, — foster  the  pure  ambi¬ 
tions  which  are  most  for  the  advantage 
of  the  State. — Spectator. 
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We  are  apparently  passing  through — 
let  us  hope  only  passing  through — a 
cycle  of  very  hard  times.  From  the 
large  land-owner,  who  has  to  reduce  his 
rents  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  to  the 
dock-laborer,  glad  to  get  a  charity 
breakfast,  price  one  penny,  all  of  us, 
workers  and  non-workers,  are  suffering. 

The  list  of  the  unemployed  extends 
through  every  class,  beginning  with 
those  who  are  the  purveyors  of  luxuries 
rather  than  necessaries.  The  artist 
cannot  sell  his  pictures ;  the  author 
finds  publishers  disinclined  for  new 
books  ;  while,  with  some  striking  ex¬ 
ceptions,  during  the  past  season  con¬ 
cert-rooms  have  been  painfully  empty, 
and  theatres  difficult  to  keep  open  ex¬ 
cept  at  serious  risk.  Meanwhile,  busi¬ 
ness  men  say  that  never  has  trade  been 
so  bad  or  its  prospects  so  gloomy. 

Is  this  only  a  temporary  crisis  ?  or  a 
warning  of  that  decadence  which  comes 
to  all  nations 

Nsw  Sxaixs.— VoL.  XLIV.,  No.  4 


“  When  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  de¬ 
cay  ” — 

the  beginning  of  the  end,  which  is  grad¬ 
ually  to  make  of  London  a  Nineveh — a 
city  of  desolation  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Or 
is  it,  as  some  say,  “  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  capital  ” — whatsoever 
that  may  mean,  and  to  whatever  it  may 
tend  ? 

I  have  lately  been  re-reading  with  un¬ 
abated  admiration  that  wonderful  novel, 
Thackeray’s  ”  Newcomes,”  and,  clos¬ 
ing  it,  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
key-note  of  the  book  is  Money — its  use 
and  abuse,  the  want  of  it,  the  craving 
for  it,  the  carelessness  or  contempt  of 
it.  From  the  outset,  when  the  New- 
come  family  originated  by  allying  itself 
to  a  wealthy  widow,  to  the  last  chapter, 
when  Ethel  uses  Lady  Kew’s  hoards  to 
repay  the  not  quite  imaginary  wrong 
done  by  her  uncle  to  the  ”  Campaigner” 
— money  is  at  the  core  of  everything, 
the  root  of  all  evil,  the  source  of  all 
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good-  Ethel’s  pitiful  voluntary  slavery 
to  her  worldly  old  grandmother,  her 
own  sacrifice  of  Clive,  and  that  of  Lady 
Clara  to  her  brother  Barnes — in  fact, 
the  general  victimization  of  good  people 
by  bad,  which  is  the  leading  motif  of 
the  story,  all  originate  in  money.  Nay, 
the  dear  old  Colonel  himself,  with  his 
childish  carelessness  and  culpable  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  matter  of  L.  S.  D.,  is,  spite 
of  his  virtues,  really  the  cause  of  half 
the  misery  of  the  book.  He  allows 
himself  to  be  fleeced  by  his  contemptible 
brother-in-law  ;  he  helps,  not  honest 
folk  only,  but  those  lovable  prodigals, 
F.  Bayham  and  Jack  Belsize  ;  he  tries  to 
win  Ethel  for  Clive  by  pecuniary  chi¬ 
canery  which  no  honest  son  ought  ever 
to  have  accepted,  and  no  true-hearted 
girl  have  been  influenced  by ;  and 
hnally,  in  the  affair  of  the  Bundelcund 
Bank,  he  recklessly  uses  not  only  his 
own  but  other  people’s  money,  whose 
ruin  he  most  assuredly  causes  by  his  in¬ 
nocent  idiocy,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  the  greatest  swindler  alive.  Vet  he 
is  exalted  into  a  hero — we  weep  over 
him,  and  never  think  of  condemning 
him  ;  and  1  know  1  shall  be  considered 
the  most  hard-hearted  wretch  alive  if  I 
dare  to  say  that  I  would  not  have  had 
Colonel  Newcome  as  father,  uncle,  hus¬ 
band,  or  confidential  friend,  for  the 
world  !  And  why  ?  Because  he  was 
deficient  in  the  one  point,  the  pivot  upon 
which  society  turns — the  right  use  and 
conscientious  appreciation  of  money. 

In  this  he  is  not  alone.  It  may  seem 
another  piece  of  heresy  to  promulgate, 
but  very  few  men  know  how  properly  to 
use  money.  They  can  earn  it,  lavish 
it,  hoard  it,  waste  it ;  but  to  deal  with 
h  wisely,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  also 
as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  made  the  best  of 
for  others  as  well  as  themselves,  is  an 
education  difficult  of  acquirement  by 
the  masculine  mind  ;  so  difficult,  that 
one  is  led  to  doubt  whether  they  were 
meant  to  acquire  it  at  all,  and  whether 
in  the  just  distribution  of  duties  between 
the  sexes  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
man  should  earn,  the  woman  keep — he 
accumulate,  and  she  expend  ;  especially 
as  most  women  have  by  nature  a  quality 
in  which  men  are  often  fatally  deficient 
— “  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
trouble.” 

The  nobler  sex  ”  can’t  be  bothered  ” 


with  minutiae.  ”  What  is  a  paltry  five 
pounds  to  me?”  I  have  heard  said  in 
excuse  of  its  quite  unnecessary  expendi¬ 
ture,  ”  when  every  day  I  have  to  deal 
with  hundreds  and  thousands.”  Or, 
”  Why  keep  daily  accounts  ?  My  clerks 
do  that.  For  me,  I  just  put  two  or 
three  pounds  in  my  pocket,  spend  them 
till  they  are  gone — and  then  put  in  twp 
or  three  more.”  I  appeal  to  the  candid 
masculine  mind,  if  this  is  not  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  thinking,  at  least  of  those 
to  whom  Fate  has  kindly  given  the 
“  two  or  three  pounds”  always  in 
pocket,  without  need  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  ? 

But  this  paper  is  no  criticism  of  the 
opposite  sex  ;  I  only  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  to  my  own,  on  a  subject  which, 
especially  at  the  present  crisis,  concerns 
them  most  nearly — the  subject  of  money. 

Unsentimental,  unheroic,  some  will 
say  unchristian,  as  it  may  sound,  our 
right  or  wrong  use  of  money  is  the  ut¬ 
most  test  of  character,  as  well  as  the 
root  of  happiness  or  misery,  throughout 
our  whole  lives.  And  this  secret  lies 
not  so  much  with  men  as  with  us  wom¬ 
en.  Instead  of  striving  to  make  our¬ 
selves  their  rivals,  would  it  not  be  wiser 
to  educate  ourselves  into  being  their 
helpmates,  not  merely  as  wives,  but  as 
daughters,  sisters,  every  relation  in 
which  a  capable  woman  can  help  a 
man,  and  an  incapable  one  bring  him  to 
ruin  ?  especially  on  that  particular  point 
— money. 

I  know  that  I  shall  excite  the  wrath 
or  contempt  of  the  advocates  of  the 
higher  education  of  women,  when  I  say 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  woman 
to  be  an  accomplished  musician,  an  art- 
student,  a  thoroughly  educated  Girton 
girl ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
be  a  woman  of  business.  From  the 
day  when  her  baby  fingers  begin  to 
handle  i>ence  and  shillings,  and  her  in¬ 
fant  mind  is  roused  to  laudable  ambition 
by  the  possession  of  the  enormous  in¬ 
come  of  three-pence  a-week,  she  ought 
to  be  taught  the  true  value  and  wise  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  ;  to  keep  accounts 
and  balance  them  ;  to  repay  the  minut¬ 
est  debt,  or,  still  better,  to  avoid  incur¬ 
ring  it ;  to  observe  the  just  proportions 
of  having  and  spending,  and,  above  all, 
the  golden  rule  for  every  one  of  us, 
whether  our  income  be  sixpence  a  week 
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or  twenty  thousand  a  year — waste  noth¬ 
ing- 

May  not  the  growing  disinclination  of 
our  young  men  to  marriage  arise  partly 
from  their  dread,  nay,  conviction — alas, 
too  true  ! — that  so  few  of  our  young 
women  have  been  thus  educated,  and 
that  so  far  from  being  a  helpmeet  to  the 
man  they  marry,  they  are  an  expense,  a 
hindrance,  and  a  continual  burthen  ? 
Without  wishing  to  defend  the  selfish 
young  bachelor  who  waits  till  he  is  “  in 
a  position  to  marry,”  which  means  till 
he  has  had  enough  of  the  pleasures  of 
freedom  and  finds  them  begin  to  pall,  I 
have- often  seen  with  pity  a  young  fel¬ 
low  who  has  never  had  occasion  to  think 
of  anybody  but  himself — and  never  has 
done  it — learning  by  hard  experience 
the  endless  self-sacrifices  demanded  of 
a  paterfamilias  ;  good  for  him  no  doubt, 
but  none  the  less  painful.  Often  when 
going  out  of  London  about  9  a.m.,  and 
meeting  whole  trainfuls — is  there  such  a 
word  ? — of  busy,  anxious-looking  men 
hurrying  into  I^ondon,  I  have  said  to 
myself,  ”  I  wonder  how  many  of  these 
poor  hard-worked  fellows  have  wives  or 
sisters  or  daughters  who  really  help 
them,  take  the  weight  of  life  a  little  off 
their  shoulders,  expend  their  substance 
wisely,  keep  from  them  domestic  wor¬ 
ries,  and,  above  all,  who  take  care  of 
the  money.”  ”  But  for  my  wife  I 
should  have  been  in  the  workhouse,”  is 
the  secret  consciousness  of  many  a  man  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  many 
a  woman  makes  the  best  of  a  not  too 
estimable  husband,  no  power  on  earth 
can  save  a  man  who  has  got  an  un¬ 
worthy  or  even  a  foolish  wife.  He  can¬ 
not  raise  her,  and  he  himself  will  grad¬ 
ually 

“  Lower  to  her  level  day  by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  him  growing  coarse,  to 
sympathize  with  clay." 

Or  even  if  she  means  well,  but  is  by 
nature  or  education  what  I  may  term 
an  ”  incapable”  woman,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  saddled  with  not  only  his  own  share 
of  the  life-burthen,  but  hers.  The  more 
generous  and  tender-hearted  he  is,  the 
more  he  is  made  a  victim,  both  to  her 
and  his  children,  till  he  sinks  into  the 
mere  bread-winner  of  the  family  ;  who 
has  his  work  to  do,  and  does  it,  through 
pride,  or  duty,  or  love,  or  a  combination 
of  all  three,  usually  without  a  word  of 
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complaint :  does  it  till  he  drops.  Men 
have  a  great  deal  of  error  to  answer  for, 
but  the  silent  endurance  of  many  middle- 
aged  ”  family  men,”  to  whom — often, 
alas  !  through  the  wife’s  fault — domes¬ 
tic  life  has  been  made  a  burthen  rather 
than  a  blessing,  ought  to  be  chronicled 
by  the  Recordiilg  Angel  with  a  teai>— 
not  of  compassion,  but  admiration*— 
enough  to  blot  out  many  a  youthful  sin. 

It  is  to  prevent  this — to  try  and  make 
of  our  girls  the  sort  of  wives  that  are 
likened  unto  Lemuel's  mother  :  ”  The 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
in  her  ;  she  will  do  him  good,  and  not 
evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life” — that  I 
would  urge  their  being  given,  from  ear¬ 
liest  childhood,  some  knowledge  of  busi, 
ness,  especially  about  money.  Ten 
years  old  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  this, 
or  to  entrust  them  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  an  income,  however  small,  which 
will  prepare  them  for  larger  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  time  to  come. 

For  I  hold,  as  the  wise  legislators  of 
the  Married  Women’s  Property  Act 
must  have  held,  that  every  woman  who 
has  any  money  at  all,  either  earned  or 
inherited,  ought  to  keep  it  in  her  own 
hands,  and  learn  to  manage  it  herself, 
exactly  as  a  man  does.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  she  should  not.  A 
girl  can  learn  arithmetic  just  as  well  as 
a  boy.  Ordinary  business  knowledge 
and  business  habits  are  just  as  attain¬ 
able  by  her  as  by  him.  To  be  able  to 
keep  accounts,  to  write  a  brief,  intelli¬ 
gent  ”  business  letter,”  and  to  accus¬ 
tom  herself  to  exactitude  and  punctual¬ 
ity,  is  as  easy  and  as  valuable  to  a  girl 
in  her  teens  as  to  a  youth  in  an  office  or 
a  young  man  at  college.  Only,  every¬ 
body  expects  it  of  him— nobody  of  her  ; 
and  nobody  attempts  to  teach  her  how 
to  do  it 

What  is  the  result  ?  She  enters  life 
as  an  ”  unprotected  female,”  neither 
forewarned  nor  forearmed.  While  single 
and  young,  even  if  deprived  of  father, 
uncle,  or  brother,  she  rarely  lacks  some 
kindly  male  adviser,  to  whom  she  gives 
no  end  of  trouble,  hanging  helpless  on 
his  hands,  and  constantly  asking  him  to 
do  for  her  what  she  ought  to  have  learn¬ 
ed  to  do  for  herself.  A  position,  inter¬ 
esting  of  course,  but  a  trifle  humiliat¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  unwise.  For,  with  the 
best  intentions,  a  man  gets  tired  of 
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being  perpetually  “  bothered  ”  by  an 
ignorant  and  feeble  woman  ;  like  the 
unjust  judge,  he  will  do  anything  to  get 
rid  of  her  and  her  “  much  speaking." 
He  gives  hasty  or  rash  advice  ;  she  fol¬ 
lows,  or  half  follows  it,  and  sometimes 
lives  bitterly  to  regret  that  she  did  so. 
Or  else,  trying  to  think  and  act  for 
herself,  and  having  neither  knowledge 
nor  capacity  to  do  so,  she  falls  into 
irretrievable  muddle,  if  not  absolute 
ruin. 

What  pitiful  stories  do  we  hear  of 
single  women,  young  or  old,  who  have 
lost  their  all  "through  too  much  faith 
in  man” — some  relative  or  friend,  per¬ 
haps  a  knave,  or  more  commonly  only  a 
fool,  to  whom  they  have  lent  money  ;  or 
some  trustee  from  whom  they  have  in¬ 
nocently  received  a  yearly  income,  never 
making  the  slightest  inquiry  as  to  where 
it  came  from,  or  whether  the  invest¬ 
ments  were  safe,  until  some  sudden  col¬ 
lapse  shows  it  to  have  vanished  entirely. 
Such  cases  are  as  endless  as  the  misery 
they  cause.  Yet  hearing  of  them,  one 
almost  ceases  to  pity  the  victims,  in 
condemning  their  egregious  folly. 

'  Every  girl  who  is  not  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  her  male  relations — a  position 
which,  considering  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life,  the  sooner  she  gets  out  of 
the  better — ought  by  the  time  she  is  old 
enough  to  possess  any  money,  to  know 
exactly  how  much  she  has,  where  it  is 
invested,  and  what  it  ought  yearly  to 
bring  in.  By  this  time  also  she  should 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
business  ;  bank  business,  referring  to 
cheques,  dividends,  and  so  on,  and  as 
much  of  ordinary  business  as  she  can. 
To  her,  information  of  a  practical  kind 
never  comes  amiss,  especially  the  three 
golden  rules,  which  have  very  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions — No  investment  of  over  five 
per  cent,  is  really  safe  ;  Trust  no  one 
with  your  money  without  security, 
which  ought  to  be  as  strict  between  the 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  as  between 
strangers ;  and  lastly.  Keep  all  your 
affairs  from  day  to  day  in  as  accurate 
order  as  if  you  had  to  die  to-morrow. 
The  mention  of  dying  suggests  another 
necessity — as  soon  as  you  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  make  your  will.  You 
will  not  die  a  day  the  sooner  ;  you  can 
alter  it  whenever  you  like  ;  while  the 
ease  of  mind  it  will  be  to  you,  and  the 
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trouble  it  may  save  to  those  that  come 
after  you,  are  beyond  telling. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  every  girl  who  has  or  expects  that 
not  undesirable  thing,  "  a  little  income 
of  her  own,"  what  a  fortunate  responsi¬ 
bility  this  is,  and  how  useful  she  may 
make  it  to  others.  Happier  than  the 
lot  of  many  married  women  is  that  of 
the  "  unappropriated  blessing,”  as  I 
have  heard  an  old  maid  called,  who  has 
her  money,  less  or  more,  in  her  own 
hands,  and  can  use  it  as  she  chooses, 
generously  as  wisely,  without  asking 
anybody’s  leave,  and  being  accountable 
for  it  to  no  one.  But  then  she  must 
have  learned  from  her  youth  upward 
how  to  use  it,  she  must  not  spare  any 
amount  of  trouble  in  the  using  of  it, 
and  she  must  console  herself  for  many 
a  lonely  regret — we  are  but  human,  all 
of  us  ! — with  the  thought  that  she  has 
been  trusted  to  be  a  steward  of  the 
Great  Master.  Such  an  old  maid  often 
does  as  much  good  in  her  generation  as 
twenty  married  women.  * 

And  if  she  does  marry — what  then  ? 
The  old  notion  was  that  man  being  the 
superior,  when  a  woman  married  she 
became  absorbed  in  her  husband,  and 
everything  she  possessed  was  his,  unless 
guarded  from  him  by  a  cumbrous  ma¬ 
chinery  of  settlements,  which,  pre-sup- 
posing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  were*  rather 
irksome  if  he  happened  to  be  a  good 
one.  Gradually  society  discovered  that 
men  and  women,  though  different,  are 
equal,  and  that  therefore  it  was  desirable 
to  recognize  their  separate  identity,  and 
to  make  marriage,  financially,  a  part¬ 
nership  with  limited  liability.  By  re¬ 
cent  laws  a  married  woman  is,  as  regards 
her  property  and  a  good  many  of  her 
rights,  just  as  free  as  if  she  were  single. 
And  no  honest,  honorable  man,  no  wise 
and  tender  husband,  would  wish  it 
otherwise.  It  makes  no  difference  at 
all  to  those  who  really  love  and  trust 
each  other,  while  to  those  who  do  not 
it  is  a  certain  protection  on  both  sides. 
No  real  union  can  be  affected  by  it  ; 
while  in  those  marriages  where  the  sen¬ 
timental  notion  of  "one  flesh"  is  a 
mere  sham,  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
union  is  worse  than  folly.  When  the 
ship  is  going  down  we  trouble  ourselves 
little  enough  about  the  style  of  the  cabin 
furniture.  * 
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Therefore,  nowadays,  when  a  man  can  trust  her,  he  had  better  do  it,  not 
marries  a  woman  with  money— and  why  only  with  her  own  money,  but  his.  I 
should  he  not,  since  love  is  more  pre-  do  not  mean  that  he  should  become  the 
cious  than  gold  ? — he  has  only  to  leave  proverbially  good  husband,  whose  wife 
it.  as  the  law  leaves  it,  entirely  in  her  every  Monday  morning  puts  a  sovereign 
own  hands,  thereby  saving  his  pride,  in  his  pocket,  “  with  strict  injunctions 
and  removing  all  questions  as  to  his  never  to  change  it  but  that  he  should 
motive  in  choosing  her.  That  saddest  trust  her  with  his  affairs,  and  above  all 
lot  of  a  woman  of  property,  to  be  tell  her  exactly  what  income  he  has,  and 
sought  by  fortune-hunters,  while  honest,  how  he  thinks  it  should  be  spent.  If 
proud  men  stand  aloof,  is  thus  safely  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  the  chances  are 
avoided.  '  she  will  spend  it  far  more  wisely  and 

But  a  step  beloV  heiresses  are  many  economically  than  he  will.  Very  few 
women  who  either  have  or  earn  a  mod-  men  have  the  time  or  the  patience  to 
erate  income,  which  is  an  exceeding  make  a  shilling  go  as  far  as  it  can  : 
help  to  their  husbands,  if  the  wives  are  women  have.  Especially  a  woman 
left  free  to  manage  and  expend  it,  and  whose  one  thought  is  to  save  her  hus- 
really  know  how  to  do  so.  That  they  band  from  having  burthens  greater  than 
so  seldom  do  know  is  the  great  curse  of  he  can  bear  ;  to  help  him  by  that  quiet 
social  life.  A  single  woman,  however  carefulness  in  money  matters  which 
incapable,  careless,  extravagant,  can  alone  gives  an  easy  mind  and  a  real  en- 
only  harm  herself ;  a  married  woman  joyment  of  life  ;  to  take  care  of  the  pen- 
can  be  the  ruin  of  a  whole  family.  Far  nies,  in  short,  that  he  may  have  the 
more  so  even  than  a  man,  against  whom  pounds  free  for  all  his  lawful  needs,  and 
a  sensible  woman  can  sometimes  stand  lawful  pleasures  too. 
as  a  barricade,  counteracting  his  folly  Surely  there  can  be  no  sharper  pang 
—  nay,  often  his  errors.  But  a  man  has  to  a  loving  wife  than  to  see  her  husband 
no  barricade  against  his  wife.  staggering  under  the  weight  of  family 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  pitiable  life  ;  worked  almost  to  death  in  order 
than  the  waking  up  of  an  honest,  true-  to  dodge  “  the  wolf  at  the  door  joy- 
hearted  young  fellow,  who  finds  his  less  in  the  present,  terrified  at  the 
angel  a  commonplace,  silly,  helpless  future  ;  and  yet  all  this  might  have  been 
woman,  whom  he  can  neither  trust  nor  averted  if  the  wife  had  only  known  the 
control,  yet  is  obliged  to  make  the  nom-  value  and  use  of  money,  and  been  able 
inal  mistress  of  his  household,  secretly  to  keep  what  her  husband  earned  ;  to 
taking  all  its  burthens  on  himself  in  ad-  “  cut  her  coat  according  to  her  cloth,” 
dition  to  his  own.  Not  that  she  is  a  for  any  income  is  ”  limited  "unless  you 
bad  woman  at  all,  simply  an  ignorant  can  teach  yourself  to  live  within  it  ;  to 
and  thoughtless  one,  of  the  tribe  of  "waste  not,"  and  therefore  to  "  want 
"careless  virgins,”  who,  as  wives,  are  not." 

the  ruin  of  men.  And  one  of  the  worst  But  this  is  not  always  the  woman's 
of  women,  not  actually  criminal,  is  she  fault.  Many  men  insist  blindly  on  a 
who  has  no  sense  of  the  value  and  use  style  of  living  which  their  means  will 
of  money,  which  when  she  gets  it  not  allow  ;  and  many  a  wife  has  been 
"burns  a  hole  in  her  pocket;"  who  cruelly  blamed  for  living  at  a  rate  of  ex- 
never  keeps  accounts,  having  "  no  head  penditure  unwarranted  by  her  husband’s 
for  figures,"  or  finding  it  "  too  much  means,  and  which  his  pecuniary  condi- 
trouble."  Consequently,  even  with  the  tion  made  absolutely  dishonest,  had  she 
best  intentions,  she  wastes  as  much  as  known  it.  But  she  did  not  know  it  ; 
she  spends,  but  consoles  herself  on  the  he  being  too  careless  or  too  cowardly  to 
easy  principle  that  "  it  doesn’t  mat-  tell  her,  and  she  had  not  the  sense  to 
ter  ;  Mr.  So-and-So  pays  for  every-  inquire  or  to  find  out.  Every  mistress 
thing.”  As  he  does,  God  help  him!  of  a  household — especially  every  mother 
and  chiefly  for  that  one  false  step  which  — ought  to  find  out  what  the  family  in- 
made  him  tie  himself  for  life  to  a  charm-  come  is,  and  where  it  comes  from,  and 
iug,  agreeable,  perhaps  even  lovable,  thereby  prevent  all  needless  extrava- 
fool  !  gance.  Half  the  miserable  or  disgrace- 

But  if  she  is  not  a  fool,  and  he  really  ful  bankruptcies  that  happen  never 
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would  happen,  if  the  wives  had  the 
sense  and  courage  to  stand  hrtn,  and  in* 
sist  on  knowing  enough  about  the  family 
income  to  expend  it  proportionately  ;  to 
restrain,  as  every  wife  should,  a  too- 
lavish  husband  ;  or,  failing  that,  to  stop 
herself  out  of  all  luxuries  which  she 
cannot  righteously  afford.  Above  all, 
to  bring  up  her  children  in  a  tender 
carefulness  that  refuses  to  mulct  *'  the 
governor’  ’  out  of  one  unnecessary  half¬ 
penny,  or  to  waste  the  money  he  works 
so  hard  for  in  their  own  thoughtless 
amusements. 

If  the  past  generation  was  too  severe 
upon  its  offspring,  and  often  killed  off 
the  weakest  of  them  by  a  mistaken  sys¬ 
tem  of  “  hardening,”  the  present  one 
errs  in  an  opposite  direction.  Pater¬ 
familias,  whose  father  put  him  in  an 
office  at  sixteen,  and  kept  him  there 
with  only  a  fortnight’s  holiday  per  an¬ 
num,  now  sends  his  boys  to  school  till 
seventeen,  and  then  to  college  ;  gives 
them  yachting,  cricketing,  walking  tours 
and  Continental  travels  ;  denies  nothing 
to  either  them  or  their  sisters,  but  works 
for  them  till  he  drops  ;  and  then — where 
are  they  ? 

It  is  to  prevent  this — to  counteract 
the  creed  of  subservience  and  blind 
obedience,  to  make  the  woman  man’s 
help  and  not  his  hindrance — that  I 
would  have  our  girls  taught  to  claim 
their  real  ”  rights”  and  exercise  their 
best  “female  franchise” — freedom* to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and,  be  they 
single  or  married,  to  take  their  affairs 
into  their  own  hands,  especially  their 
financial  affairs.  A  person  who  is  care¬ 
less  about  money  is  careless  about  every¬ 
thing,  and  untrustworthy  in  everything. 
It  is  your  despised  prudent  folk  to  whom 
the  rashly  generous,  indifferent,  and 
thoughtless  come  in  the  end  for  all  that 
makes  life  worth  having  ;  “  Give  us  of 
your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.” 
But  why  were  they  allowed  to  go  out  ? 
Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ignoble 
economy,  as  well  as  noble  extravagance. 
She  who  stints  her  servants  in  wages 
and  food  ;  who  goes  shabbily  clad  when 
her  station  and  her  means  require  her 
to  please  the  world  and  her  family  by 
being  dressed  at  all  points  like  a  lady  ; 
who  worries  herself  and  her  friends  by 
trying  always  to  save  when  she  can  well 
afford  to  spend,  is  deserving  of  the 


severest  blame.  Money  is  meant  not 
for  hoarding,  but  using  ;  the  aim  of  life 
should  be  to  use  it  in  the  right  way — to 
sp>end  as  much  as  we  can  lawfully  spend, 
both  upon  ourselves  and  others.  And 
sometimes  it  is  better  to  do  this  in  our 
lifetime,  when  we  can  see  that  it  is  well 
spent,  than  to  leave  it  to  the  chance 
spending  of  those  that  come  after  us. 
Above  all,  let  us  guard  against  the  two 
crying  errors  of  the  female  nature — a 
prudence  which  degenerates  into  mere 
“  worrying,”  and  an  economy  which  be¬ 
comes  culpable  narrowness. 

To  teach  the  girls  of  the  generation 
— alas  !  the  grown  women  are  beyond 
teaching  ! — I  have  written  these  pages, 
trying  to  put  the  question  of  money  in 
its  true  light  ;  that  it  is  not  the  root  of 
all  evil  (unless  planted  by  evil  hands), 
but,  wisely  dealt  with,  the  source  of  all 
good — at  least,  the  helper  in  all  good  ; 
bringing,  when  rightly  used,  an  easy 
mind,  a  quiet  conscience,  the  power  of 
benefiting  others,  and,  at  any  rate,  of 
saving  one’s  self  from  being  a  burthen 
to  others. 

To  be  able  to  earn  money,  or,  failing 
that,  to  know  how  to  keep  it,  and  to 
use  it  wisely  and  well,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  can  happen  to 
any  woman,  as  well  as  to  the  man,  be  he 
father,  brother,  or  husband,  with  whom 
her  lot  may  be  cast.  Single  or  married, 
she  will  always  have  the  power  in  her 
hands — that  divinest  power  a  woman 
can  possess — to  make  those  about  her 
happy.  Her  husband,  if  she  has  one, 
will  be  “  praised  in  the  gates,”  for  he  is 
saved  half  the  troubles  and  humiliations 
of  other  men.  He  never  wants  money, 
or  has  to  work  himself  to  death  to  earn 
it,  for  whatever  he  earns,  she  keeps  and 
makes  the  best  of.  Be  their  income 
large  or  small,  she  has  the  strength  and 
the  self-denial  to  limit  their  expenses 
accordingly.  She  has  the  courage  to 
say  to  every  member  of  her  family — hus¬ 
band  included  if  he  needs  this  warning, 
and  to  the  world  outside  as  well — “  We 
cannot  afford  it.”  Therefore  that  hor¬ 
rible  incubus  of  “  keeping  up  appear¬ 
ances”  is  for  ever  removed  both  from 
her  and  from  him.  The  ideal  house¬ 
hold  is  that  which  is  exactly  what  it 
seems. 

And  for  the  woman  who  has  no  hus¬ 
band — no  one  either  to  help  her  or  con- 
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trol  her — well,  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  often  balance  each  other. 
She  can  do  as  she  likes  with  her  own  ;  if 
■he  has  no  sympathizer,  at  least  she  has 
no  hinderer,  either  in  her  pleasures  or 
her  duties — most  of  all  in  her  charities  ? 
Her  money,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  only  a  pang,  can  thus  be  made  into 


a  blessing.  And  if  she  must  go  down 
to  the  grave  alone — what  woman  is  ever 
quite  done  who  has  the  will  and  the 
power  to  do  good  wherever  she  goes  ? 
whose  strength  is  in  herself,  and  whose 
aim  it  is  to  die  as  she  has  lived — a  help 
to  all  and  a  trouble  to  no  one  ? — Con- 
temporary  Review. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Kidnapped  :  Being  Memoirs  of  the  Ad¬ 
ventures  OF  David  Balfour  in  the  Year 
1771  ;  How  He  was  Kidnapped  and  Cast 
Away  ;  His  Sufferings  on  a  Desert  Isle, 
ETC.  Written  by  Himself,  and  now  set  forth 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  New  York : 
Char  Us  Set  Oner’s  Sons. 

Pepita  Ximenez.  a  Novel.  From  the  Span¬ 
ish  of  Juan  Valera.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Author  written  specially  for  this  Edi¬ 
tion.  New  York  :  Z>.  AppUton  6*  Co. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  swiftly  come 
to  the  front  daring  the  last  few  years  is  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  who  has  brought  a  distinctly 
new  and  fresh  individuality  into  the  hction  of 
the  day.  The  first  book  which  made  him  talked 
about  as  a  man  of  promise  was  his  "  Donkey 
Ride  in  the  Cevennes,”  which  gave  a  vivid  and 
picturesque  account  of  adventures  in  the  French 
Highlands,  made  historically  interesting  by  the 
heroic  defence  of  the  mountaineers,  who  had 
adopted  Protestantism  against  Catholic  perse¬ 
cution.  Then  came,  a  few  years  afterward,  his 
ever  delightful  “  Treasure  Island,”  which  is 
equal  in  its  way  to  ”  Robinson  Crusoe.”  In¬ 
deed,  the  imagination  displayed  by  the  author  in 
that  inimitable  book  in  many  respects  surpasses 
that  of  the  immortal  author  of  "  Robinson 
Crusoe.”  The  new  ”  Arabian  Nights”  was 
another  charming  contribution  to  the  public 
pleasure,  and  then  ”  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde”  illustrated  the  author’s  creative  power 
in  a  new  field  not  less  unique  than  that  of  the 
preceding  efforts.  Stevenson’s  latest  book, 
”  Kidnapped,”  has  the  wild,  fresh  flavor  which 
we  associate  with  his  books,  and  though  less 
symmetrical  and  well-jointed  than  some  of 
them,  it  is  well  fitted  to  keep  his  reputation  up 
to  the  mark  of  popular  admiration  as  well  as 
critical  approval. 

The  novel  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  a  celebrated  trial  in  Scotland  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  tells  us  gave  him  the  first  notion 


of  ”  Guy  Mannering,”  and  which  also  contrib¬ 
uted  the  germ  of  Charles  Reade’s  ”  Wandering 
Heir.”  But  the  main  incidents  of  the  story  get 
their  interest  from  totally  fresh  material,  and 
it  is  treated  in  a  manner  purely  Stevenson  ian. 
The  author  has  divested  his  conception  and 
language  entirely  from  the  flavor  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  own  times,  and  the  language, 
color,  and  modes  of  expression  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  are  happily  produced.  Mr.  Stevenson  ik 
peculiarly  happy  in  this  kind  of  imaginative 
work,  and  to  his  power  in  this  way  is  due  his 
verisimilitude.  The  adventures  narrated  en¬ 
gage  the  reader’s  interest  with  great  fascination, 
and  though  sometimes  they  are  strung  together 
without  any  effort  or  apparent  bearing  with 
each  other,  they  are  none  the  less  entertaining. 

The  story  is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
relates  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  David 
Balfour,  who  is  by  the  order  of  his  cruel  uncle, 
who  had  robbed  him  of  the  family  estate,  kid¬ 
napped  and  sold  into  slavery  for  the  Carolinas. 
It  is,  of  course,  known  to  all  our  readers  that 
white  slavery  existed  all  through  the  colonies 
at  this  period,  and  that  this  nefarious  system 
was  made  the  agency  for  the  most  heartless 
and  unnatural  crimes  by  those  in  the  mother 
country  who  wished  to  rid  themselves  of 
others  inconvenient  to  them.  The  ship  is 
wrecked  on  the  Northern  Scottish  coast,  and 
then  the  real  adventures  of  the  hero  among  the 
wild  people  of  the  Highlands  begin.  This 
part  of  Scotland  had  not  become  settled  since 
the  upheaval  of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of 
Charles  Edward,  and  the  whole  region  was 
full  of  wandering  adherents  of  the  Stuart  prince, 
living  in  dangerous  exile,  and  in  perpetual  fear 
of  capture.  One  of  these,  a  daring,  quarrel¬ 
some  desperado  named  Alan  Breck,  is  David 
Balfour’s  travelling  companion,  and  the  ill- 
assorted  pair  meet  adventures  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  kind  by  field  and  flood.  We  shall  not 
spoil  the  interest  of  our  readers  by  giving  any 
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description  of  them,  except  to  say  that  they  are 
of  the  most  thrilling  kind.  Alan  Breck  was  a 
genuine  historical  character,  as  much  as  was 
Rob  Roy,  one  of  whose  sons,  by  the  way,  takes 
a  ca.<ual  part  in  the  story.  Mr.  Stevenson 
shows  great  skill  in  the  individualisation  of  his 
characters.  Even  those  who  do  not  bear  any 
highly  important  part  in  the  narrative  are 
dashed  off  in  a  bold,  incisive  way,  which  make 
them  stand  out  from  the  page  like  portraits  done 
in  black  and  white.  David  Balfour  finally  re¬ 
turns  from  his  wanderings,  and  punishes  his 
guilty  uncle,  to  whose  ill-gotten  estate  he  be¬ 
comes  the  heir,  so  that  the  story  ends  in  a  way 
to  please  the  traditional  novel-reader.  But  it 
is  not  this  feature  of  the  story,  or  even  the  kid¬ 
napping,  which  lends  the  motive  of  interest. 
It  is  the  delineation  of  a  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  period  and  region  of  Scotland,  and 
the  hero’s  wanderings  among  the  half-savage 
Highlanders,  which  give  the  peculiar  quality 
to  the  book.  As  is  the  case  with  all  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  fiction,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
”  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,”  boys  and  grown 
folk  will  be  equally  interested  in  this  delightful 
book. 

The  second  novel  mentioned  in  our  caption 
is  well  worth  special  comment.  Up  to  within 
a  recent  period,  those  Americans  whose  (ate  it 
is  to  get  their  knowledge  of  Continental  litera¬ 
ture  through  translation,  had  but  little  if  any 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  contemporary  authors  outside  of 
France  and  Germany,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  occasional  Italian  translation. 
The  last  ten  years  has  seen  a  change  in  this 
respect.  Russian  literature,  in  the  works  of 
Turgenefi,  and  more  lately  of  Tolstoi,  and 
other  distinguished  Russian  novelists,  has  been 
opened  to  English  readers  and  a  rich  treasure 
unlocked.  These  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new”  present  peculiar  fascination.  Of  course 
no  new  stories  can  be  written.  But  in  the 
novel  delineations  of  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  fresh  scenery,  and  that  color  which  is 
boro  of  national  traits  essentially  different  from 
our  own,  or  even  from  the  French  and  German, 
there  lies  a  great  charm.  What  is  true  of  Rus¬ 
sian  life  is  quite  as  true  of  the  Spanish.  While 
certain  few  of  the  Spanish  classics  arc  familiar 
to  all  persons  of  cultuse,  the  contemporary 
fiction  of  Spain  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sealed 
book.  The  translation  from  the  Spanish  of 
Don  Juan  Valera  now  before  us  is  a  most  wel¬ 
come  introduction  to  the  Spanish  literature  of 
the  time,  for  it  is  a  singularly  fresh  and  engag¬ 


ing  book,  in  spite  of  the  equivocal  situation  on 
which  the  dramatic  motive  hinges. 

Don  Juan  Valera,  the  author,  was,  until 
quite  recently,Spanish  Minister  at  Washington, 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  his 
country.  ”  Pepita  Ximenez”  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  other  languages,  and  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  many  years  ago.  But  its  appearance  in 
an  English  dress  will  be  none  the  less  attractive 
on  this  account.  One  of  the  earliest  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  reader  is  the  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere  of  genuine  country  life  which  pervades 
the  book.  Spanish  rural  scenes  are  brought 
before  us  with  vividness,  and  one  can  almost 
smell  the  wet  earth  and  flowers,  though  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  letters  which  occupies  the  first  half 
of  the  book  relates  rather  in  the  main  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  psychological  interest.  The  hero,  Don 
Luis,  has  been  studying  for  the  priesthood  with 
his  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic  of  great  learning  and 
celebrity,  though  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world 
withal,  who,  in  spite  of  his  priestly  training,  is 
not  quite  willing  that  the  only  scion  of  the 
family  should  live  and  die  perforce  a  barren 
stock.  The  young  candidate  for  holy  orders, 
which  he  is  so  shortly  to  enter,  returns  after  a 
long  absence  to  his  native  village,  where  his 
father,  a  large  landed  proprietor,  lives.  Don 
Luis,  though  genial  and  affable  to  all  the  old 
friends  of  his  childhood,  looks  on  them  with 
the  gentle  coldness  and  condescension  proper 
to  one  about  to  enter  a  loftier  sphere.  Among 
others,  though  a  fresh  acquaintance  by  the 
way,  is  Seflora  Pepita  Xinoenez,  a  young 
widow,  whose  lovely  face  and  comfortable 
estates  had  set  half  the  Caballeros  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  by  the  ears.  Our  hero  meets  the  beautiful 
Pepita,  and  for  a  while  is  insensible  to  her 
charms,  clad  as  in  armor  of  proof  with  a  sense 
of  his  priestly  mission.  His  gradual  melting, 
insensible  for  a  while  to  himself,  is  described 
in  his  letter  to  his  uncle  with  a  naivete  and 
humor  most  entertaining,  until  he,  innocent 
as  he  is,  finally  recognizes  danger  signals. 
The  struggle  between  love  and  his  religious 
ideal  is  a  fierce  one.  He  conceals  his  mental 
war  from  his  father,  who  harrows  up  his  son’s 
heart  by  declaring  his  own  predilection  for 
Pepiu  as  a  second  wife.  While  Don  Luis 
passes  through  these  purgatorial  experiences, 
the  lady,  who  has  become  desperately  enam¬ 
oured  of  the  young  would-be  priest,  is  no  less 
tormented  by  the  thought  that  she  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  impossible  love.  At  last  Don  Luis 
determines  to  break  away  from  the  fatal  circle 
which  enthralls  him,  especially  as  the  secret 
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had  burst  from  his  lips  in  an  interview  with 
Pepita.  He  would  write  to  her  a  letter  of 
eternal  farewell,  depart,  and  take  the  vows 
forthwith. 

The  deus  ex  machind  is  the  old  nurse  of 
Pepita,  a  shrewd  creature,  more  learned  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  than  in  tbeologv.  On  the  eve  of 
our  hero’s  departure,  she  visits  him,  unknown 
to  her  mistress,  and  under  plea  that  the  lady 
had  sent  her  to  beseech  him  to  visit  her  before 
going,  she  beguiles  the  hean-broken  Luis  to 
the  spider’s  net.  Only  at  the  last  moment  is 
Pepiu  told  that  Luis  is  coming,  the  visit  being 
arranged  for  the  night,  when,  as  it  happens,  all 
the  servants  are  absent.  The  lovers  meet  with 
mixed  delight  and  grief,  and  the  old  duenna 
takes  herself  away,  confident  that  nature  will 
do  the  rest.  The  parting  does  not  end  till  the 
wee  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  when  the 
old  nurse  comes  to  warn  Luis  that  he  must 
leave,  she  finds  him  in  an  agony  of  despair  and 
self-reproach,  and  the  l^y  bowed  with  bitter 
shame.  She  consoles  them  with  rough-hewn, 
shrewd  sense,  and  suddenly  there  drops  from 
Don  Luis  as  would  a  garment  the  sense  that 
his  highest  aspirations  could  not  find  sbap*  in 
aught  but  a  religious  life,  while  a  new  ideal 
takes  possession  of  him,  that  to  be  called  padtt 
by  sweet  children  of  his  own  were  no  less  en¬ 
nobling  than  to  be  so  addressed  by  worldly 
penitents  in  the  confessional  box.  The  con¬ 
clusion  goes  without  saying.  Luis  decides 
that  it  is  enough  to  be  bis  Pepita’s  conscience- 
keeper,  and  they  are  married,  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  priestly  uncle. 

A  bright  touch  of  human  nature  is  found  in 
the  following  incident :  Luis,  while  still  relig¬ 
iously  bent,  had  heard  at  the  village  club  words 
affecting  Pepita’s  reputation  from  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  a  rejected  lover.  As  the  would-be 
priest  he  could  only  rebuke  a  slander,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  sneer.  After  that  fateful  night  he 
seeks  at  once  the  reviler,  insults  him  grossly, 
and  runs  him  through  with  his  rapier.  The 
conversion  from  priest  to  man  is  rapid  and 
radicaL 

The  reader  will  pardon  us  for  having  been 
somewhat  explicit  and  deuiled  in  describing 
this  novel.  It  is  done  with  a  purpose.  Had 
such  a  situation  as  makes  the  turning-point 
of  this  novel  been  the  theme  of  a  French  nov¬ 
elist,  it  would  have  been  grossly  sensual  and 
immoral.  The  slime  of  lubricity  would  have 
covered  it,  and  self-respecting  readers  could 
have  experienced  little  but  disgust.  The 
Spanish  author,  however,  has  touched  it  with 
such  grace,  simplicity,  and  wholesome  honesty 


of  purpose  as  to  take  away  from  it  all  taint  of 
pruriency.  The  perfect  art  with  which  he  has 
handled  a  delicate  and  dangerous  situation 
frees  it  from  everything  likely  to  shock  fastid¬ 
ious  taste.  The  writers  are  few  in  any  country 
capable  of  such  a  feat  as  this. 

The  whole  tone  and  color  of  the  book,  in 
spite  of  the  embarrassing  feature  on  which  the 
story  hinges,  is  fresh,  sweet,  and  idyllic.  If 
all  books  which  profess  to  deal  with  the  facts 
of  human  life  from  the  naturalistic  standpoint, 
were  as  completely  untarnished  by  grossness, 
as  truly  inspired  by  delicacy  as  this  one,  critics 
would  have  far  less  to  say  of  the  deteriorating 
influences  of  certain  schools  of  contemporary 
fiction.  Probably  no  American  would  dare 
write  such  a  novel,  and  could  not  if  he  would. 
But  the  novel  having  been  written,  it  is  but 
proper  to  say  that  it  is  a  superb  treatment  of  a 
very  hazardous  theme,  and  one  that  no  one 
need  refrain  from  reading  for  fear  of  its  im* 
moral  tendencies. 

Aristocracy  in  England.  By  Adam  Ba- 
deau.  Author  of  “  A  Military  History  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,”  etc.  New  York  :  Har¬ 
per  &•  Brothers. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  the  most  democratic 
people  are  never  unready  to  be  interested  in 
their  antithesis— the  so-called  aristocrats.  The 
artificial  ranks,  created  by  long  centuries  of 
tradition,  and  crystallized  by  the  forces  of  law 
and  custom,  however  they  may  cease  to  be 
etymologically  aristocratic,  possess  in  their  se¬ 
clusion  and  pretension  a  charm  which  even  the 
political  scoffer  feels.  The  Socialist  may  rave 
and  tear  his  hair,  but  he  feels  the  power  of  that 
chartered  social  eminence  which  he  pretends  to 
despise.  Both  in  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  it 
appeals  strongly  to  our  attention.  English 
aristocracy,  which  is  most  germane  to  Ameri¬ 
can  sympathy,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  worth  study¬ 
ing  of  any  in  the  world.  Its  hauteur  is  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  certain  democratic  flexibility,  and 
inexorable  as  caste  feeling  may  be,  it  opens 
wide  its  gate  to  all  who  have  the  daring  and 
the  mastery  to  find  the  pass-key.  It  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  recruited  from  the  lower  orders, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  aristocracy  in  Eng¬ 
land,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  political 
convenience,  when,  in  fact,  it  will  have  become 
a  political  encumbrance,  will  retain  its  hold  on 
thousands  of  Englishmen  who  theoretically  de¬ 
spise  it.  Essentially  different  from  any  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  the  world,  it  is  well  worth  study¬ 
ing  as  a  great  political  and  social  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  most  important  of  the  world’s 
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races.  All  of  us  are  tolerably  familiar  with 
the  leading  superficial  traits  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  as  we  find  them  in  books  of  travel, 
novels,  or  actual  contact.  A  book,  however, 
written  by  one  so  competent  to  treat  the  sub* 
ject,  is  none  the  less  interesting.  All  of  us  take 
more  pleasure  in  learning  more  of  what  we 
know  something  about,  than  in  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  what  we  know  nothing  about. 

General  Badeau  was  for  many  years  consul- 
general  at  London,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  official 
and  social  rank,  was  brought  in  contact  with 
the  most  eminent  people  of  Great  Britain.  He 
had  opportunity  to  study  his  subject  thoroughly, 
and  he  gives  us  the  fruit  of  his  observation  in 
the  book  before  us.  All  the  interesting  phases 
of  official  and  social  life  among  the  superior 
orders  are  described  in  a  racy  and  attractive 
way,  and  many  points  about  which  most  of  us 
are  dubious  are  cleared  up.  These  chapters 
were  originally  issued  in  the  New  York  Sum, 
and  their  collection  in  book  form  make  a  vol¬ 
ume  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolution.  By 

Edmund  Kirke,  Author  of  “  Among  the 

Pines,”  etc.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Co. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  whose  nom  de  plume  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Kirke,  in  old  slavery  times,  blazed  into 
such  reputation  through  one  or  two  very  strik¬ 
ing  books  dealing  with  the  peculiar  institution, 
is  more  than  welcome  in  such  a  reappearance 
as  that  of  ”  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  The  magnificent  deeds  of  unpretentious 
>  heroism  embodied  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  though  they  have 
been  more  or  less  written  of  in  the  studies  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  some  of  his  associates,  have 
not  found  sufficient  chronicle,  and  Mr.  Gilmore 
fills  the  gap  in  a  very  able  and  picturesque 
fashion.  The  part  borne  by  the  heroes,  who 
founded  the  eastern  settlements  of  Tennessee, 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  has  for 
the  most  part  escaped  notice.  But  few  Amer¬ 
icans  know  anything  of  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  yet  that  battle,  fought  by  Tennessee 
pioneers,  contributed  very  largely  to  the  final 
success  of  Washington  and  the  establishment 
of  American  liberty.  The  three  names  that 
stood  foremost  among  these  daring  and  hardy 
backwoodsmen  were  John  Sevier,  Isaac  Shel¬ 
ley,  and  James  Robertson,  the  former  of  them 
the  leader.  Sevier  would  have  been  great  in 
any  position.  In  some  conditions  he  would 
have  been  one  of  the  world’s  very  great  men. 
Though  a  pioneer,  he  was  a  great  statesman, 
organizer,  soldier,  and  master  of  men.  He 


contributed  in  a  most  impoitant  way  to  the 
civilization  of  his  time.  Sevier’s  life  was  a  re¬ 
markable  romance,  and  is  worthy  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  biography,  even  more  detailed  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Gilmore’s  enthusiasm.  After  he 
had  borne  a  most  important  part  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  the  period,  bearing  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  exposed  frontier  out  of  his  own 
pocket  by  keeping  several  hundred  men  in  pay 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment’s  warning,  and 
otherwise  acting  as  the  uncrowned  king  of  a 
great  settlement  extending  hundreds  of  miles, 
he  played  a  still  more  important  rule.  It  was 
he  who,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 
gathered  a  thousand  daring  riflemen,  and  after  « 
incredible  forced  marches  of  the  greatest  hard¬ 
ship,  penetrated  from  Tennessee  into  North 
Carolina  to  co-operate  with  the  Continentals. 
He  held  no  commission,  he  acted  without 
orders.  Marching  on  Colonel  Ferguson,  who 
protected  the  flank  of  Cornwallis’s  army,  he 
defeated  him  with  great  slaughter  at  the  battle 
of  King’s  Mountain,  and  thus  made  possible 
the  combination  of  movements  which  hemmed 
in  the  British  general  at  Yorktown.  For  this 
paaamount  service  Sevier  received  no  recogni¬ 
tion,  no  reward,  except  many  years  afterward 
a  sword  of  honor  from  North  Carolina.  His 
men  were  paid  by  him,  and  when  the  end  came 
Sevier  marched  them  back  again,  and  rested 
contented  with  the  love  and  devotion  of  the 
rude  but  loyal  souls  who  knew  his  greatness 
and  worshipped  his  simple  heroic  character, 
which  was  like  that  of  an  antique  demigod. 

"  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolution,”  like 
the  border  ballads  of  Scotland,  is  full  of  the 
primitive  poetry  of  character,  and  is  of  the 
sort  of  reading  that  makes  strong  meat  for  the 
rearing  of  strong  men.  Its  episodes  are  as 
fascinating  as  the  legends  of  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands,  or  Middle  Age  chivalry  ;  and  it  is  spe¬ 
cially  a  desirable  book  for  boys,  though  thought¬ 
ful  men  will  find  its  pages  full  of  facts  and  hints 
as  to  the  building  up  of  great  commonwealths. 
The  book  fills  a  gap  in  American  history,  and 
deserves  to  be  widely  read,  not  only  for  the 
fascination  of  iu  story,  but  for  the  gathering 
together  of  a  great  mass  of  valuable  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unknown  material  in  a  compact 
and  well-digested  form. 
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.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  is  now  on 
his  way  to  America  on  a  literary  lecturing  tour. 
He  will  avoid  politics  in  his  lectures.  Even 
should  he  be  induced  to  include  historical  and 
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political  matteis,  he  has  wisely  determined  to 
avoid  party  and  controversial  subjects.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  success  of  “  The  Right 
Honorable  ”  has  decided  its  authors  to  write 
another  novel  conjointly.  This  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  Mr.  McCarthy  leaves  England. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Professor 
Scherer,  the  author  of  the  well-known  history 
of  German  literature.  He  was  born  at  SchSn- 
born,  in  Lower  Austria,  in  April,  1841.  In 
1S64  be  edited  with  Mallenhofl  at  Vienna 
“  Denkmkler  Deutscher  Poesie  und  Prosa,” 
following  it  up  with  a  volume  “  Zur  Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Sprache.”  In  1872  he  became 
a  professor  in  the  university  the  Germans 
esublished  at  Strasbourg.  In  1877  he  accepted 
a  “  Kuf  ”  to  Berlin.  He  fell  ill  early  in  last 
winter,  but  rallied  and  continued  lecturing  till 
the  close  of  the  summer  session. 

The  number  of  readers  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Public  Library  has  recently  increased  so  much 
that  extensive  alterations  have  been  undertaken 
and  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  present  reading-room,  already 
spacious,  is  to  be  further  enlarged,  and  refur¬ 
nished  with  comfortable  chairs  and  more  con¬ 
venient  writing-tables.  It  will  continue,  as 
hitherto,  isolated  by  iron  partitions  from  the 
rest  of  the  library.  Smoking  has  up  to  now 
been  strictly  prohibited  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  a  room  is  henceforth,  however,  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  smokers,  and  various  other 
conveniences  are  to  be  introduced. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Mazeppahas  been  discovered 
in  a  monastery  at  Kief,  and  an  etching  of  it 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  academician  M. 
Dmitrief  Kavkazky. 

The  Swedish  philologist  Dr.  August  Zacha- 
rias  Collin,  of  the  College  of  Helsingborg, 
author  of  the  principal  English-Swedish  dic¬ 
tionary,  died  in  the  Sahlgren  Hospital  in 
Gothenburg  on  the  23d  of  July.  He  was  born 
in  1833. 

In  our  advanced  state  of  culture  comic  papers 
are  perhaps  not  taken  so  seriously  as  they 
ought  to  be.  In  Bulgaria  they  find  a  comic 
paper  is  the  first  fruit  of  constitutional  liberty, 
whether  provided  for  in  an  article  of  the  con* 
stitution  or  not,  and  they  are  now  pluming 
themselves  on  their  state  of  progress  in  having 
obtained  such  an  organ  of  freedom  or  of 
license. 

Colonel  H.  Yule  has  issued  a  circular  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  English  historical  students, 
and  of  English  librarians  in  particular,  to  the 


publication  at  Venice  of  the  ms.  diaries  of 
Marino  Sanuto,  which  throw  much  light  upon 
European  history  at  the  important  period  of 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ma¬ 
rino  Sanuto,  who  filled  high  offices  at  Venice, 
and  was  thus  able  to  obtain  authentic  informa¬ 
tion,  began  his  diary  in  1496,  and  continued 
it  day  by  day  down  to  1533,  jotting  down 
“  with  much  pains,  nightly  vigils,  and  contin¬ 
ual  tesearch,”  everything  worthy  of  note  that 
occurred  not  only  in  Venice  and  her  provinces, 
but  throughout  Italy  and  the  known  world. 
The  index  compiled  for  the  first  twelve  vol¬ 
umes  that  have  already  been  printed  shows  an 
average  of  about  sixty  references  in  each  vol¬ 
ume  to  events  of  English  history,  and  to  the 
English  kings  from  Edward  IV.  to  Henry 
VIII.  The  MS.  diaries  fill  altogether  fifty-eight 
volumes.  Their  publication  was  begun  in  1877 
by  a  committee  at  Venice  ;  and  seventy-nine 
monthly  fasciculi  have  already  been  published, 
each  containing  ninety-six  pages  in  double 
columns.  Four  or  five  of  these  fasciculi  ma^te 
a  volume  ;  and  each  series  of  twelve  volumes 
is  to  have  a  separate  index.  The  rate  of  sub¬ 
scription  is  five  francs  for  each  fasciculus.  The 
London  agents  are  Messrs.  Dulau. 

It  is  stated  that  Ferdinand  Gregorovius  is 
engaged  upon  a  History  of  Athens  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  as  a  companion  work  to  his  well- 
known  “  History  of  Rome.”  He  will  trace 
the  fortunes  of  Athens  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  ;  and  he  will  show  that  the  city,  though 
retaining  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness, 
was  yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  both  politi¬ 
cal  and  intellectual  life. 

A  COLLECTION  of  documents  formed  by  the 
late  Father  Warguigny,  with  a  view  to  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  are  now 
preserved  at  Frohsdorf ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  published  before  long. 

M.  Bauurillart  has  received  a  commission 
from  the  French  Government  to  visit  Italy  and 
Spain,  for  the  discovery  of  papers  relating  to 
the  correspondence  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  important  historical 
work,  by  Comte  Pajol,  entitled  “  Guerres  sous 
Louis  XV.,”  is  announced  for  publication  next 
month.  It  will  comprise  the  conclusion  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War.  ending  with  the  king’s 
death  in  1774.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  a 
portrait  of  the  king,  three  designs  of  uniforms 
of  the  period  by  M.  Detaille,  and  four  large 
maps.  A  sixth  and  last  volume,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  next  year,  will  deal  with  the  military 
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operations  in  Canada  and  India,  and  also  with 
the  projected  landings  of  French  troops  on  the 
coast  of  England. 

The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  is¬ 
sued  an  appeal  for  a  monument  to  Tavernier, 
the  French  traveller  in  India  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  French  War  Office  have  issued,  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  copies,  a  chronological  list 
of  ail  general  officers  of  the  French  army,  from 
1185  to  1880. 

M.  Jules  Simon  has  contributed  to  the 
Revut  Illuttr/t  dt  Bntapu  et  (T A  njou  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  schooldays  at  Vannes  in  1830, 
where  he  supported  himself  entirely  out  of  the 
prizes  he  won  and  the  tuition  he  was  permitted 
to  give  to  younger  boys.  He  prides  himself 
on  having  been  head  of  the  school,  with  the 
title  of  “  Imperator,"  for  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  ;  but  on  entering  the  Ecole  Normale, 
the  first  discovery  he  made  was  “  que  je  ne 
sayais  rien  au  monde,  except^  un  peu  de  latin.” 

The  King  of  Italy  has  had  printed  for  the 
first  time  a  ms.  commentary  on  Dante,  written 
in  the  year  1474  by  Stefano  Talice  de  Rical- 
done.  Accompanying  it  is  the  text  of  the 
**  Divina  Commedia,”  according  to  the  edition 
issued  by  Le  Monnier  in  1834.  The  whole 
has  been  edited  by  MM.  Vincenzo  Promis  and 
Carlo  Negroni.  The  King  has  prefixed  the 
following  dedication  to  his  son  : 

"  S.  M.  Umberto  I.,  re  d*  Italia,  nell' 
ordinare  la  publicazione  di  questo  antico  com- 
mento  Dantesco,  lo  voile  dedicato  al  suo  figlio 
diletto,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  in  premio  del  suo 
amore  agli  studi,  e  perche  nel  divino  poema 
fortifichi  la  mente  et  educhi  il  cuore  al  culto 
della  patria  letteratura.” 

The  German  papers  say  that  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Vienna 
will  exceed  three  hundred,  of  whom  eighty 
will  be  Austrians.  France  contributes  forty- 
five,  Germany  as  many,  England  forty,  Russia 
and  the  Netherlands  each  send  twenty- five, 
luly  twenty,  Spain  only  one.  From  India 
come  nine,  and  from  the  United  States  five. 
Among  the  many  papers  which  will  be  read 
during  the  congress  there  will  be  one  on  the 
Semitism  of  the  Hittites,  by  M.  Joseph  Hal^vy, 
of  Paris.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  similar 
paper  was  read  some  time  ago  by  Dr,  W. 
Wright  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archae¬ 
ology. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  says  the  Athe~ 
tutum,  that  the  library  and  ms.  notes  of  the 


late  Dr.  Zunz  will  remain  at  Berlin,  and  be 
deposited  partly  in  the  archives  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  partly  with  the  Zumtsti/tung,  The 
deceased  seems  to  have  copiously  annotated 
his  own  works,  and  the  notes  will  be  valuable 
for  new  editions  and  more  especially  for  his 
chief  work"  Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortraege 
der  Juden  historisch  entwickelt,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1832  and  is  now  out  of  print.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  projected  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  it  will  be  based  on  the  revised  edition. 

At  Lvof,  died,  on  August  3d,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  the  Polish  writer  Jan  Lam, 
many  of  whose  novels,  especially  “  Golden 
Skulls,”  have  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  Lam’s  first  literary  essays  dealt 
chiefly  with  Austrian  official  society  in  Galicia, 
a  field  previously  unexplored,  and  gave  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  abundant  satire  and  humor  which 
characterize  his  subsequent  works,  among 
which  may  be  named  ”  The  Aristocracy  of 
Capowic”  and  ”  The  Galician  Pole."  He  also 
wrote  feutlUtons  in  German  for  the  Vienna 
Tagtblatt,  from  which  they  were  translated 
into  Hungarian. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Strawberry. — The  strawberry  is  the 
earliest  ot  our  summer  fruits,  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  as  welcome  as  its  flavor  is  agreeable. 
This  plant  is  widely  diffused,  being  found  in¬ 
digenous  almost  throughout  Europe,  and  indeed 
in  most  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  Botanical- 
ly  the  strawberry  belongs  to  the  genus  Rosacea 
or  rose  tribe,  and  the  part  we  eat  is  not  a  berry 
or  even  a  fruit,  but  is  merely  a  fleshy  recep¬ 
tacle,  the  true  fruit  being  the  ripe  carpels  which 
are  scattered  over  its  surface  in  form  of  minute 
grains,  looking  like  seeds,  which  they  really 
are  not,  for  the  seed  is  enclosed  inside  of  the 
shell  of  the  carpel.  This  is  exactly  the  con¬ 
trary  to  the  raspberry  :  here  you  throw  away 
the  receptacle  under  the  name  of  the  core,  never 
suspecting  that  it  is  the  very  part  you  had  been 
feasting  upon  in  the  strawberry.  In  one  case 
the  receptacle  robs  the  carpels'of  all  their  juices 
in  order  to  become  gorged  and  bloated  at  their 
expense  ;  in  the  other  case  the  carpels  act  in 
the  same  selfish  manner  upon  the  receptacle. 
(See  Lindley,  "  Ladies*  Botany.”)  In  ancient 
history  we  do  not  find  the  strawberry  mentioned 
by  the  old  Greek  authors,  and  it  is  but  slightly 
so  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Pliny.  The  first  author, 
in  his  third  Eclogue,  enumerates  it  as  one  of 
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the  beauties  of  the  field,  and  Ovid,  speaking  of 
the  simplicity  of  living  during  that  happy  period 
which  existed  only  in  the  poet's  imagination — 
the  “  Golden  Age  ’’—says  the  people  were 

“  Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred. 

On  wilding!  and  on  ttrawbeiriet  they  fed." 

Pliny  only  mentions  it  in  connection  with  the 
arbutus-trees.  In  book  15,  chapter  24,  he  says 
the  tree  is  termed  the  strawberry-tree  ;  and 
there  is  nut  any  other  tree  that  gives  fruit 
which  resembles  the  fruit  of  an  herb  growing 
by  the  ground.  There  is  no  mention  of  its 
being  cultivated,  but  Soyer  tells  us  that  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  fond  of  it,  and  both 
applied  the  same  care  to  its  cultivation,  and 
that  it  graced  the  ubles  of  the  Luculli  by  the 
side  of  its  more  humble  sister  the  wild  straw¬ 
berry  ;  but  this  author  gives  no  statement  on 
what  authority  he  gets  his  information.  The 
strawberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  early  days  of  English  horticult¬ 
ure,  probably  from  the  fact  that  it  was  found 
plentifully  as  a  wild  fruit  in  the  woods,  and 
thence  brought  to  towns  and  sold  in  the  streets 
and  markets,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  in  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  earliest  record 
we  have  of  this  fruit  is  mentioned  in  the  house¬ 
hold  rolls  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester  for  the 
year  1265.  This  fruit  was  known  in  London 
as  an  article  of  ordinary  consumption  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  In  a  poem  of  that  age 
called  “  London  Lyckpeny,”  by  John  Lydgate, 
who  died  about  1483,  he  mentions  that  “  Stra- 
bery  type  !”  was  one  of  the  street  cries  of  that 
period.  From  the  chronicles  of  Holinshed, 
published  in  1577.  we  learn  that  strawberries 
were  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  in  Holbom  about  the  year  1483.  Ely 
Place,  Holborn,  was  the  ancient  site  of  the 
stately  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  The 
gardens  and  grounds  were  forty  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  celebrated  for  their  roses,  saffron, 
crocuses,  and  strawberries.  Holinsbed  de¬ 
scribes  a  scene  in  which  these  gardens  and  fruit 
are  introduced,  which  was  afterward  dramatized 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  plays.  The  old  historian 
refers  to  the  conduct  of  Richard  III.,  then 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  the  morning  of  the 
execution  of  Lord  Hastings,  sitting  with  others 
in  council  devising  the  honorable  solemnities 
for  the  king’s  coronation.  Gloucester,  after 
talking  with  them,  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
“  My  lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberries  in 
your  garden  in  Holbum.  I  require  you  to  let 
us  have  a  mess  of  them.”  “  Gladly,  my  lord,” 
quoth  he  ;  ”  would  God  I  had  some  belter  thing 


as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that and  there¬ 
with  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servant  for  a  mess 
of  strawberries.  The  garden  in  Holborn  was 
at  that  period  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  kingdom  :  it  seems  to  have  been  an  object 
of  great  care  with  the  episcopal  owners,  for  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  that  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  was  obliged  to  grant  it  on  lease  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  stipulating  for  the  right 
of  walking  in  it  and  gathering  twenty  bushels 
of  roses  yearly. — Hardtoicke' s  Science  Gossip. 

The  Herring  Fishery.— Around  the  fore¬ 
lands  the  women  ply  the  knife  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  spirit  with  lightning  speed  ;  and  while  they 
work,  the  air  is  often  filled  with  the  strains  of 
popular  songs  and  hymns,  interspersed  with 
the  Gaelic  music  of  the  Highland  girls,  sung 
by  these  toilers  to  while  away  the  midnight 
hours.  On  such  a  night,  a  fishing-towif  has  an 
appearance  quite  unique.  The  lurid  glare  in  a 
murky  sky  of  the  many  lights  burning  in  the 
yards,  has  a  very  weird  effect ;  while  the  roll 
of  carts  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  fisher-girls, 
mixed  with  the  stentorian  tones  of  ”  the  mais- 
ter”  issuing  his  orders  at  dead  of  night,  give  a 
romantic  touch  to  the  picture.  Often  among 
the  gpitters  are  to  be  found  most  respectable, 
educated  females,  who  are  tempted  by  the  high 
remuneration  paid  to  engage  in  the  work,  and 
who,  when  the  fishing  is  over,  assume  another 
character,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  Christmas 
balls  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  as  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  fashion.  It  may  be  noted  here,  that  after 
being  gutted,  packed,  and  salted,  the  herrings 
are  allowed  to  lie  in  barrels  in  the  curing-yards 
for  some  little  time.  The  barrels  are  then 
filled  up,  and  otherwise  completely  cured  ;  and 
having  received  the  brand  of  the  Fishery  Board 
as  a  certificate  of  good  quality,  they  are  des¬ 
patched  to  Germany  and  Russia  and  other  cen¬ 
tres  where  herrings  form  the  staple  article  of 
food.  The  salting  of  herrings  has  hkherto 
been  the  chief  method  of  curing  ;  but  recently, 
boracic  acid  has  been  introduced  for  the  same 
purpose,  though  how  far  it  will  be  adopted  in 
practice  is  still  a  question  of  the  future.  One 
feature  of  the  fishing  which  presents  an  un¬ 
usually  pretty  and  romantic  sight  may  be  seen 
on  a  dark  night  toward  the  end  of  August.  At 
that  time  the  boats  are  usually  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  shore  ;  and  when  the  gloaming 
deepens  and  the  nets  are  shot,  the  crews  pre¬ 
pare  to  hoist  the  lights  required  to  be  exhibited 
by  law  to  prevent  accidents  happening  with 
passing  vessels.  As  darkness  sets  in,  light 
after  light  appears,  till  the  sea  for  a  stretch  of 
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many  miles  is  transformed  into  what  teems  a 
gaily  illuminated  city  ;  but  instead  of  the  din 
and  bustle  associated  with  such  an  occasion, 
not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  gentle  ripple  of 
the  summer  sea,  as  its  wavelets  frolic  on  the 
sandy  beach,  or  thread  their  way  round  the 
rocks  near  the  old  tower.  The  sight  is  ever 
new,  and  one  so  pretty  and  so  fascinating,  that 
on  every  occasion  when  it  is  available,  the 
whole  community,  including^  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  witness  it  for  a  lifetime,  eager¬ 
ly  seek  the  points  of  vantage  where  they  can 
best  view  the  fairy-like  scene  spread  out  before 
them.  In  mostly  all  the  great  herring-fishery 
ports,  the  harbors  during  winter  have  a  most 
oppressive  stillness,  and  often  the  trade  done 
for  a  protracted  period  would  comprise  the  ar¬ 
rival  and  sailing  of  a  few  colliers  and  a  limited 
number  of  windbound  ships.  In  spring,  the 
scene  changes,  however ;  and  by  July,  every 
available  inch  of  water  area  is  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  craft  employed  in  the  staple  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  at  times  so  great  is  the  pressure,  that 
many  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  in  the  bay  and 
wait  their  regular  turn  before  being  permitted 
to  enter  the  harbor.  In  addition  to  our  own 
ships,  a  great  many  German  vessels  have  been 
hitherto  engaged  carrying  herrings  ;  but  within 
the  last  two  years,  Norwegian  steamers,  which 
were  employed  in  the  Norwegian  herring  busi¬ 
ness  before  steam  was  introduced  here,  have 
greatly  taken  up  the  carrying- trade,  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  exclusion  of  the  British  sailing  schooners, 
which  held  the  trade  in  their  own  hands  for 
half  a  century,  and  considered  it  strictly  their 
own.  In  consequence  of  the  altered  aspect  of 
affairs,  a  strong  feeling  exists  among  the  old- 
fashioned  mariners,  especially  the  local  skip¬ 
pers,  against  what  they  consider  an  unjust 
usurpation  of  their  exclusive  right,  and  many 
an  aged  salt  may  be  heard  sighing  for  the 
“  good  old  times."  Butin  spite  of  their  quar¬ 
ter-deck  arguments,  which  appear  as  old-fash¬ 
ioned  as  their  craft,  steam-carrying  power  is 
fast  increasing  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  once  smart  fleet  of  schooners,  whose 
employment  in  the  herring-trade  was  wont  to 
yield  the  year’s  dividend  to  the  owners,  will 
soon  be  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. — Cham- 
hert's  Journal. 

Our  Indian  Empire.— There  are  few  who 
adequately  realize  the  vastness  of  the  British 
dominion  in  the  East.  The  total  population  is 
about  250,000,000,  of  which  at  least  180,000,000 
are  under  the  direct  government  of  the  Crown, 
while  the  remainder,  nominally  under  indepen¬ 


dent  soveteignt,  are  yet  practically  under  Brit¬ 
ish  control.  A  traveller  arriving  at  Kurrachi, 
the  proposed  terminus  of  the  mail  route  by  sea 
or  land  from  Europe,  would  take  four  days, 
travelling  by  railway,  at  an  average  speed  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  day  and  night,  to  reach 
Calcutta.  The  railway  journey  now  from 
Bombay  to  Calcutta  occupies  two  days  and 
three  nights.  The  use  of  the  English  language 
is  rapidly  increasing  all  over  India.  The 
matriculation  examination  of  the  Indian  Uni¬ 
versities  is  in  English,  so  that  every  candidate 
must  be  able  to  read  that  language,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  every  year  appear  at  these 
examinations.  It  is  becoming  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  educated  class  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  must  be  used  more  and  more 
in  schools,  colleges,  courts  of  justice,  and  all 
public  affairs,  so  as  to  be  the  supreme  tongue, 
to  which  all  the  native  languages  and  dialects 
must  be  secondary.  So  far  as  the  press  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  demand  for  English  books  will  be 
enormous  at  no  distant  period. — Leisure  Hour. 

An  Incident  in  the  Voyage  of  the 
“  Pelican." — San  Juan  de  Anton,  talking  one 
day  with  Drake  aboard  the  Pelican,  had  asked 
him  how  he  intended  to  get  home.  There 
were  several  ways,  the  admiral  had  answered 
unconcernedly.  If  somewhere  north  of  Mexico 
he  could  only  find  a  passage  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  voyage  home  would  be  of  small 
account.  Away  north  flew  the  Pelican,  the 
"  burning  zone  "  was  left  rapidly  behind,  and 
they  plunged  onward  through  "  most  vile, 
thick,  and  stinking  fogs."  For  1400  leagues 
the  Pelican  held  on.  The  cold  was  frightful ; 
the  rigging  was  frozen  hard,  and  the  men,  who 
a  week  before  had  basked  like  lizards  in  the 
sunshine  on  the  decks,  dared  hardly  uncover 
their  hands  to  feed  themselves.  At  last,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  Drake  drew  rein.  The 
coast,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  was  bleak 
and  despairing,  the  very  “  birds  not  daring  so 
much  as  once  to  arise  from  their  nests  after  the 
first  egg  laid,  till  it,  with  all  the  rest,  were 
hatched."  It  was  plain,  either  that  no  passage 
existed,  or,  if  it  did,'that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  pursue  it.  The  ship  was  put  about, 
and,  coasting  south,  they  anchored,  on  June 
18,  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Golden  Gate.  The  good  ship 
Pelican  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  Drake,  mindful 
of  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  the  great  distance 
he  was  yet  from  home,  landed  the  crew  ;  and, 
having  built  a  fort,  brought  the  treasure  ashore, 
and  set  to  work  to  repair  her  hull.  The  natives 
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accepted  the  encroachment  with  the  greatest 
amity,  and,  taking  the  pale-faces  for  **  gods,” 
sent  them  presents  of  potatoes  and  tobacco, 
whilst,  to  show  their  reverence,  they  held  a 
great  festival  and  offered  up  sacrifices.  Three 
days  later  the  garrison  beheld  a  great  proces¬ 
sion  winJing  slowly  down  from  the  hills  ;  it 
was  the  king  coming  in  state  to  visit  the 
”  gods.”  First  marched  some  grand  official, 
bearing  the  sceptre,  from  which  were  suspended 
the  crown  and  chains  of  State  ;  then,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  mighty  men  of  war,  came  the 
Hi6h,  or  king,  decked  with  feathers  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  mantle  of  rats-skins  reaching  to  his  waist ; 
whilst  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  crowd  of 
naked  savages,  all  having  their  faces  painted, 
and  each  bringing  in  his  hand  some  gift.  And 
they,  being  entered  into  the  fort,  did  then  and 
there  crown  Drake  lord  over  California  ;  and 
he  accepting  their  homage  in  the  name  of  his 
mistress  the  Queen,  set  up  in  mark  of  her 
dominion  a  great  post  of  wood,  to  which  was 
fastened  her  image  and  superscription  in  the 
shape  "  of  a  piece  of  sixpence,  current  English 
money.”  For  a  month  the  Pelican  lay  in  the 
harbor  ;  and  then,  all  being  ready,  the  crew  re¬ 
embarked,  and,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the 
natives,  set  sail  eastward  ho  !  The  terrors  of 
the  north  were  left  rapidly  behind  ;  for  fully 
sixty-eight  days  they  saw  no  land  as  they  sped 
back  into  the  tropics. 

We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 
Across  the  boundless  East  we  drove, 

Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 
The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove. 

— Army  and  Navy  Magazine, 

Church  and  State  in  Prussia. — The  Ber¬ 
lin  Nreuz-zeitung  states  that  the  Roman  Curia 
lately  intimated  to  the  Prussian  Government 
that  it  was  ready  to  concede  without  reserve 
the  notification  to  the  State  of  ecclesiastical  ap¬ 
pointments,  Prince  Bismarck  having  previous¬ 
ly  declared  that  without  such  a  concession  the 
new  Ecclesiastical  Bill  would  be  rejected  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Diet.  The  Vatican,  in 
taking  this  course,  acted  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Prussian  Government  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  publicly  pledging  itself  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Diet  at  an  early  date  a  revision  of 
the  clause  in  the  May  Laws  dealing  with  the 
notification  question.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Government  is  willing  to  do  this.  The  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Diet  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Bill  and 
the  consequent  re-establishment  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  Church  and  State  appear,  therefore,  to 
be  assured.  A  second  edition  of  the  Berlin 
Post  contains  a  Note,  dated  April  4,  from  Car¬ 


dinal  Jacobin!  to  the  Prussian  Charg^  d’ Affaires 
at  the  Vatican.  The  document  states  that  it 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  par- , 
ticularly  through  the  latest  utterances  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Bill  with  the 
last  amendments  would  be  scarcely  likely  to  be 
supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Prussian  Par¬ 
liament  unless  the  Curia  agreed  to  give  way  at 
once  on  the  question  of  the  invariable  notifica¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  appointments  to  the  State. 
The  Pope,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  revise  the  bill  in  order  that  the 
complete  restoration  of  religious  peace  should 
be  assured,  and  that  the  Pope,  for  his  part, 
should  be  able  to  assent  forthwith  to  the  noti¬ 
fication  principle.  If  a  full  and  immediate  re¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  should  not  be  possible,  con¬ 
tinued  Cardinal  Jacobini,  the  Pope  would,  as 
soon  as  he  received  an  official  assurance  that 
the  revision  would  be  taken  in  hand  in  the  near 
future,  give  his  consent  at  once  with  regard  to 
the  notification  in  the  sense  of  the  Papal  Note 
of  March  26. 

Fighting-Kites  in  India.-  It  was  late  in 
summer  some  years  back,  when  I  was  living  in 
the  suburbs,  that  a  strange  boy  called  on  me 
to  inquire  if  I  had  Indian  kites  with  me,  or  if 
I  could  give  him  some  information  about  them. 
Though  unable  to  oblige  my  young  inquirer  in 
the  way  he  desired,  I  was  pleased  to  notice 
that  boys  here  are  awakening  to  a  choice  of 
better  kites  than  the  curious  ones  they  Ay  at 
present.  The  thick  picture-kites  with  long 
tails  are  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chinese,  who, 
however,  are  not  backward  in  the  use  of  lighter 
and  more  refined  fighting-kites,  which  form 
the  speciality  of  Indian  kite-Aiers.  To  save 
space  I  shall  touch  only  on  the  main  features 
of  kite-Aying  in  India.  In  that  country  there 
are  shops  where  they  sell  kites  very  cheap  ;  so 
very  few  people  make  them  at  home.  Besides, 
it  wants  a  fine  and  practised  hand  to  make  the 
thin  well-balanced  fighting-kites.  They  are 
made  of  one  (square)  shape,  but  of  various 
sizes  ;  the  smallest  being  eight  inches  square 
and  the  largest  two  feet  square.  The  most 
common  and  useful  ones  are  a  foot  square. 
Very  thin  but  strong  paper,  resembling  tissue 
or  cigarette  paper,  of  all  colors,  is  used  for  the 
purpose.  But  whether  the  kite  is  made  of  one 
or  different  pieces  of  paper,  it  must  be  of  the 
same  thickness  throughout.  The  backbone  is 
a  straight,  fiat,  strong,  well-finished  lath,  and 
the  bow  is  mde  out  of  a  cane  or  a  piece  of  pliant 
wood  half  as  thidt  as  the  backbone,  round  and 
knotless.  The  latter  must  be  of  equal  thick- 
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ness  and  weight  throughout  its  whole  length, 
as  on  it  mainly  depends  the  balance  of  the  kite. 
The  tail,  which  is  merely  a  finish  or  an  orna¬ 
ment,  is  triangular  or  round,  measuring  only 
two  or  three  inches  at  the  longest.  Strong 
card-thread  is  used  to  fly  kites  with.  The 
English  manufacturers  would  be  surprised  to 
learn  the  amount  of  cotton  thread  consumed 
in  India  for  this  purpose  ;  one  lad  using  as 
much  as  10,000  yards  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Silken  thread  is  also  used,  though  rarely.  The 
knots  joining  the  pieces  being  made  fine, 
smooth,  and  strong,  the  whole  length  of  the 
thread  is  drawn  through  a  mixture  of  fine 
pounded  glass  and  light  starch,  which  give  it  a 
keen  edge.  The  dried  thread,  which  is  now 
ready  for  fighting  purposes,  is  then  wound  up 
on  a  wooden  frame  resembling  a  spooL  Great 
ingenuity  is  spent  in  making  this  spool  or  roller 
light,  useful,  and  handsome.  Next,  as  to  the 
motion  of  the  kite.  Two  pieces  exactly  equal 
in  length  off  the  main  thread  are  tied  to  the 
kite  ;  one  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  bow  and 
the  backbone  ;  the  other,  a  few  inches  lower, 
to  the  backbone  only.  There  are  two  useful 
kinds  of  motion  besides  the  ordinary  straight 
one  :  the  wheeling  motion,  in  which  the  kite 
wheels  round  and  round,  and  the  quivering 
motion,  in  which  iu  head  keeps  on  quivering 
sideways  as  it  flies  upward  ;  both  being  very 
graceful.  A  practised  hand  can  give  to  the 
kite  either  motion  as  he  pleases.  Of  course  a 
good  deal  depends  on  the  proper  fastening  of 
the  kite.  If  it  wheels  too  much  you  must 
make  the  lower  fastening-thread  shorter  ;  or  if 
it  leans  too  much  on  one  side  you  should  stick 
a  piece  of  paper  or  fine  linen  to  the  bow  on  the 
other  side.  Similarly  there  are  other  little 
means  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  kite.  As  in 
all  warfare,  great  skill  and  practice  are  required 
to  fight  well  with  kites,  and  manoeuvring  counts 
a  great  deal  in  paper  actions.  Sometimes  the 
enemy  has  certain  advantages  over  you  :  for 
instance,  his  house  is  higher  than  yours  (in 
India  kites  are  usually  flown  from  the  flat  tops 
of  houses),  commanding  a  greater  swoop  ;  or 
his  kite  may  be  a  little  bigger  than  yours,  in 
which  case  his  thread  wil  have  a  greater  ten¬ 
sion.  These  disadvantages  one  must  learn  to 
counteract ;  but  these  are  details.  There  are 
two  methods  of  fighting— the  pull  method  and 
the  loose  method.  In  the  former,  which  is  the 
quicker  and  more  skilful  of  the  two,  you  attack 
the  enemy  by  leading  your  kite  by  a  deep 
swoop  under  the  other,  and  then  at  a  judicious 
time  pulling  it  so  fast  that  your  antagonist  will 


fail  to  make  the  point  where  your  thread 
touches  his  loose  enough  by  letting  out  bis 
thread.  You  have  a  good  chance  of  cutting  his 
thread  then.  In  the  other  method,  which  is 
more  common,  and  which  requires  great  pa¬ 
tience  and  watchfulness,  you  lead  your  kite 
either  over  or  under  his,  and  then  let  out  the 
thread,  in  which  he  follows.  One  has  to  be 
careful  in  this  kind  of  fight  as  to  which  of  the 
(WO  motions — the  wheeling  or  the  quivering — 
he  gives  to  the  kite  at  different  times.  The 
chances  of  winning  are  increased  by  a  keener 
edge,  a  favorable  breeze,  or  other  small  ad¬ 
vantages.  One  might  think  that,  everything 
being  equal,  it  is  a  mere  chance  that  you  will 
cut  the  thread  of  your  rival.  But  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things  which  look  simple  and  seem 
to  depend  on  chance,  a  good  deal  of  cleverness 
and  practice  go  to  make  up  a  fair  victory.  An 
evenly  matched  fight  in  this  method  lasts  a  long 
time  ;  I  have  often  spent  two  or  three  hours 
over  it.  And  great  is  the  joy  of  winning. 
Sometimes  the  kites  go  so  far  that  you  can 
hardly  see  them,  or  it  geu  quite  dark  ;  in  that 
case  the  fight  has  to  end  in  an  unsatisfactory 
draw.  With  some,  kite-fighting  changes  from 
a  pastime  into  a  passion.  All  work,  and  even 
eating  and  sleeping,  are  abandoned  in  order  to 
perfect  oneself  in  this  art.  And  great  is  the 
excitement  wnich  follows  a  good  fight ;  some¬ 
times  (fortunately  it  is  not  common)  high 
wagers  are  laid  on  it.  In  small  towns  there 
are  champion  kite-fighters,  who  devote  as  much 
time  and  attention  to  kites  as  some  people  do 
to  boating  and  wrestling.  In  kite-flying  there 
is  no  distinction  of  rank,  or  caste,  or  age.  The 
young  and  the  old — all  take  an  equal  delight 
in  it :  you  do  not  come  into  close  contact  with 
other  kite-fliers  ;  and,  it  being  an  inexpensive 
game,  anybody  can  indulge  in  it.  The  kite¬ 
flying  season  in  India  lasts  from  March  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  barring  the  wet  months.  In  England 
the  best  time  for  it  would  be  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  weather  gets  a  little  bit 
steady.  All  that  you  want  is  a  fine  steady 
breeze  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  In  India  boys 
fly  kites  generally  in  the  afternoon,  when  it 
gets  a  little  cool,  for  three  or  four  hours  until 
it  gets  dark.  But  there  are  some  who  pursue 
the  game  at  all  times  uf  the  day  heedless  even 
of  the  scorching  heat  of  the  noon.  Others  de¬ 
light  in  watching  the  kite  wheel  up  high  in  the 
heavens,  as  it  glistens  with  the  soft  serene 
light  of  the  Indian  moon,  which  makes  our 
nights  clearer  than  Euglish  November  mid¬ 
days. — St.  James  Gaulte. 
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An  Ocean  Tricycle. — An  ocean  tricycle 
27  feet  high  it  in  course  of  building  in  Cam¬ 
den,  says  the  Philadelphia  News,  and  will  be 
completed  so  that  the  inrentor  may  test  it  in 
the  surf  at  Ocean  City  within  two  weeks.  A 
tricycle  on  which  to  ride  through  and  over  the 
breakers  which  beat  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
may  have  been  dreamed  of,  but  that  it  would 
ever  be  thought  of  when  awake  and  sober  has 
entered  into  the  minds  of  few  beside  E.  B. 
Lake,  who  has  secured  a  patent  for  his  in¬ 
vention,  and  expects  to  find  millions  in  it 
The  obect  of  this,  probably  the  largest  tricy¬ 
cle  ever  built,  is  not  simply  for  exercise  and 
amusement,  as  are  the  less  pretentious  three¬ 
wheeled  vehicles,  but  it  is  proposed  to  utilize 
it  as  a  means  for  the  saving  of  life  from  vessels 
wrecked  on  the  dangerous  beaches.  This  one 
will  be  used  by  the  life-saving  station  at 
Ocean  City,  and  if  it  proves  a  success,  as  all 
who  have  examined  it  believe  it  will,  others 
will  be  built  for  the  life-saving  stations  all 
along  the  coast. 

The  machine  may  be  run  by  two  men  easily, 
and  yet  is  so  strong  and  so  constructed  as  to 
pass  through  the  roughest  water  without  in¬ 
jury,  and  without  ever  wetting  the  men  who 
may  ride  upon  it,  except  such  wetting  as  may 
be  due  to  spray. 

“  It  can  be  run  out  to  a  wreck  at  any  time,” 
said  the  man  who  was  superintending  the 
work,  ”  and  it  will,  beyond  question,  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  present  system  of  saving  life  on 
the  coast.  There  need  be  no  trouble  here* 
after  in  launching  the  surf-boats,  and  the 
motor  used  for  shooting  a  line  across 
stranded  vessels  may  be  laid  aside  forever, 
once  this  machine  is  in  working  trim.  In¬ 
stead  of  requiring  an  hour  or  two  to  reach 
wrecked  vessels,  it  may  be  done  in  the  *  sea 
wagon  ’  in  ten  minutes,  and  without  the  least 
danger.  The  imperilled  crew  could  be  taken 
ashore  on  the  machine  if  desired  ;  in  fact,  a 
perfect  communication  between  the  land  and 
the  wreck  will  be  established,  and  absolutely 


without  danger,  when  this  machine  is  put  into 
general  use.” 

The  ”  sea  wagon,”  as  the  inventor  has 
named  it,  is  composed  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel,  except  the  small  triangular  platform  at 
the  top,  on  which  those  who  work  it  will 
stand.  The  wheels,  which  are  eight  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  are  of  steel,  and  are  placed 
at  the  points  of  a  triangle,  each  side  of  which 
is  24  feet  at  the  top.  The  frame  is  a  skeleton, 
the  iron  being  so  arranged  as  to  present  as 
little  resistance  to  the  wind  and  waves  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  inventor  expects  the  roughest  seas 
to  break  through  it  without  doing  the  least 
damage  to  the  machine. 

The  working  power  is  supplied  by  the 
working  of  two  levers  at  the  top  platform. 
These  levers  each  have  two  steel  rods,  which 
lead  down  to  the  front  wheels  of  the  tricycle, 
the  tires  of  which  are  notched.  A  shoe  on 
the  end  of  each  steel  rod  catches  in  these 
notches,  and  propels  the  machine  by  the  mov¬ 
ing  up  and  down  of  the  levers.  The  rods  are 
so  placed  on  the  lever  that,  while  one  is  going 
down  for  a  fresh  grip,  the  other  is  pulling 
upward.  By  this  means  the  motion  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  the  rate  at  which  two  men  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  move  it  through  the  water 
is  three  miles  an  hour,  as  fast  as  the  average 
gait  of  walking.  The  third  or  hind  wheel  acts 
like  a  castor,  and,  swinging  on  a  pivot,  follows 
the  leading  wheels  of  the  tricycle,  which  is 
steered  by  the  levers. 

Very  few  vessels  are  wrecked  in  twenty 
or  more  feet  of  water,  and  if  the  ”  sea  wagon  ” 
operates  as  its  maker  expects  it  to,  it  may  bi 
run  out  to  any  stranded  vessel.  A  ladder  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  be  extended  from  the  top  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  vehicle,  and  by  this 
not  only  will  the  crew  of  the  machine  mount 
to  the  railed  platform,  but  crews  of  wrecked 
vessels  may  do  the  same,  and  be  wheeled  to 
dry  land.  Six  men  could  thus  be  carried  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Lake’s  "  sea  wagon  ”  now  sunds  in  the 
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3rard  of  the  Standard  machine  works,  117 
North  Front  Street,  Camden.  Fifteen  feet  of 
its  frame  rises  above  the  fence,  and  hundreds 
hive  stopped  and  wondered  what  the  thing 
which  resembles  in  outline  the  frame  of  a 
lighthouse  is  intended  for. 

M.  Dikulefait  has  been  inquiring  why 
there  is  so  much  sulphur  in  stone  coal,  and  why 
there  is  so  little  of  free  alkaline  carbonates  in 
the  ashes.  For  this  purpose  he  has  analysed 
the  surviving  species  of  the  families  of  the  coal 
plants,  particularly  the  Equisetacea,  and  has 
found  in  them  a  proportion  larger  than  usual 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  he  deduces,  as  the 
answer  to  his  questions,  that  the  coal  plants 
were  more  highly  charged  with  sulphur  than 
most  existing  plants,  and  that  for  that  reason 
their  alkaline  constituents  assumed  the  forms 
of  sulphates  instead  of  carbonates. 

The  French  military  balloon  establishment 
at  Meudon  has  been  placed  on  a  permanent 
footing.  Designs,  construction  and  training 
will  be  carried  on  there,  while  every  engineer¬ 
ing  college  will  have  a  balloon  department, 
and  a  company  in  each  engineer  regiment  will 
have  ballooning  duties  assigned  it 

A  Long  Article  is  contributed  to  Citl  tt 
Terrt,  in  which  the  writer  maintains  that  the 
real  inventor  of  the  telescope  was  John  Lipper- 
shey,  a  spectacle  maker  at  Middleburg  (Neth¬ 
erlands),  who  was  born  In  Wesel,  Germany. 
James  Metius,  who,  according  to  Descartes, 
has  been  regarded  as  the  inventor,  wrote  on 
October  17,  1608,  to  the  Provinces  of  Holland, 
stating  that  he,  at  well  at  the  spectacle  maker 
of  Middleburg,  was  manufacturing  the  instru¬ 
ment  that  brings  objects  near.  Another  docu¬ 
ment  is  a  petition  to  the  same  Provinces  from 
Lippershey  for  a  thirty  years’  patent.  This  was 
refused  him  the  first  time  because  the  instru¬ 
ment  could  not  be  used  with  both  eyes  at  once, 
and  a  second  time  (after  he  had  made  the 
instrument  double)  because  telescopes  were 
then  being  made  everywhere. 

The  Gulf  Stream. — There  is  a  river  in  the 
ocean.  In  severest  droughts  it  never  fails, 
.ind  in  the  mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows. 
Its  banks  and  its  bottoms  are  of  cold  water, 
while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth  is  in  the 
Arctic  Sea.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  There  is 
in  the  world  no  other  such  majestic  flow  of 
w.iters.  Its  current  is  mote  rapid  than  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Amazon,  and  its  volume 


more  than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its 
waters  are  an  indigo  blue.  They  are  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  that  if  you  pass  it  in  daylight 
you  can  trace  the  juncture  with  your  eye. 
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[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclecitc,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 
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A  Complete  Library  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Age. 

They  comprise  over  ten  thousand  pages  of  the  best  reading  matter  and 
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THE  FORUM. 

THE  NEW  MAGAZINE. 


This  publication  will  address  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent 
people. 

It  will  discuss  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — 
in  morals,  in  education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  will  be  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and 
counting-room  influence,  and  will  endeavor  to  be  impartial. 

It  will  be  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader 
to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  will  employ  the  best-known  essayists,  and  will  also  in¬ 
vite  to  its  pages  men  and  women  connected  with  important  business 
and  social  interests,  who  have  special  opportunities  for  information. 


WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAT  OF  IT. 

*'  lU  paper*  are  of  mach  varietj,  and  their  treatment  1*  maaterly  In  the  extreme.-— Ntw  Ea9«n, 

Onu*. 

**  It  li  attracUre  In  It*  appearance  and  Ineltlng  In  its  content*,  and  hat  eTidently  come  to  •tay.”— ifertUd, 

T.  OUp. 

“  It  i*  bright,  able  and  eniartaining,  and  will  be  a  big  addition  to  onr  magazine  literainre.*'— Examimr, 
Laneaktr,  Pa. 

It  1*  a  llTe,  energetic,  independent  magazine,  that  occnple*  itaelf  with  the  practical  laana*  of  the  hoar.*’— 
TravtUtr,  bokoa. 

**  It  dieplay*  ro  algn  of  groping  after  taece**,  bat  adjaet*  it*  aim  at  once  with  the  certainty  of  a  veteran 
marksman.''— //ome  Journal,  S,  Y.  CUy. 

■*  Its  article*  are  fmm  the  very  hwt  e*sayl*U  in  thi*  coantry,  on  living  topic*.  *hort,  direct,  clear  and  to  the 
point.” — Dally  Tlmt*,  bufalo,  N.  Y. 

**  It  1*  very  attractive  both  in  form  and  content*,  and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  continent,”—  WtA,  Toronto,  Canada. 

**  It  *tep*  fall-lledced  into  the  modem  field  of  the  periodical.  It  diecneee*  topic*  of  living  interest,  and  in  a 
way  to  command  interest.”— TVnim,  Oticago,  III. 
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POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


Conducted  by 

E.  L  &  W.  J. 
YOUMANS. 


^HE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH- 
v)  LY  for  1886  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the 
most  valuable  thought  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  spe¬ 
cialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  sci¬ 
entific  ideas  in  this  country. 

TERMS: 

^5.00  per  Annum;  Sing;le  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 
*  /,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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I  Pbaotubs  with  **  Tn  NSw  Dvabtitm.'*  I  SmtiBi)  Sraixoia-BooK  a«s  Ooft>Book. 

“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE” 

18  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

No  need  of  a  Teacher.  School  broaght  home. 

If  jou  want  to  learn  to  wbitk  wkll  and  cobkbctlt,  aae'*THB  New  Depabtcre.” 

If  70a  want  to  learn  to  spkll  ooructlt  and  punctcate  fbopbrlt,  use  “  The  New 
Depabturb.” 

If  70a  want  to  learn  the  art  of  English  Grammar,  nse  "The  New  Departhre.” 

"  The  eeonomieal,  direct,  natural  v>ay  of  learning  to  mdl  i»  to  verite  words  until  we  tan 
write  them  actomaticallt.  We  get  the  thought  through  the  form,  and  not  through  the  word. 
Pronouncing  words  is  not  learning  them.” — Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  Author  of  the  ”  Quincy  Method.” 

'*  If  the  subject  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  right  form,  a/w  pupil  of  ordinary 
capacity  wtU  surmount  his  successive  difficulties  with  but  little  assistance." — Herbert  Spencer. 

"  ITtfA  this  system  the  learner  acquires  in  a  short  time,  and  with  ease,  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  a  good  duration.” 

**  The  New  Departure**  should  he  in  every  Household. 

EVERT  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wants  and  needs  some  edtieation. 

**  The  New  Departure  ”  ^  ^  ^  oddrtss  on  receipt  of  $|,00. 

JLOEPT’I'S  WA.NTEr>  IPT  EVERY  ST'.A.’I'E. 

Address  E.  B.  FELTON  &  CO..  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

OP 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  engnvingB  are  beaatifallj  engraved  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Ecxectic  Magaxine  daring  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraits  of  over 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  centnry.  Oar  list  inclades  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  following, 'selected  from  oar  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  varietyj 

PORTRAITS. 


Kina  WILLIAM. 
FREDERICK  THE  OEEAT. 
riCTOE  EMANUEL. 
GEOEGE  BANCROFT, 

WM.  B.  PRESCOTT. 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 
JOHN  BUSKIN. 
THACKERAY. 

DICKENS. 

HAWTHORNE. 

TENNYSON. 

LONGFELLOW. 

HERBERT  SPRNCER. 
JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
GLADSTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON. 

WM.  PENN»S  TREATY. 
CONGRESS  OP  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 
BATTLE  or  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS, 
lEVINO  AND  FRIENDS. 
MOEART  AT  VIENNA. 
SHAKESPEARE  AND  FAMILY. 
TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHABINE. 
RAPHAEL. 

FLORENTINE  POETS. 
BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 
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6  Engravings,  ...... 

13  Engravings, 


$0  60 
1  00 


Portfolios,  .  .  .  . 

PortfoUo  and  16  Engravings, 

«  “  S6  “ 

“  “  60  “ 


-  saoh,  $0  60 
•  -  1  60 
.  .  2  26 
-  -  4  00 


We  will  make  selectioDB  of  the  Sngravings  to  be  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  parchaeer  can  aeleet  for 
hlmeelf. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  ecrq>-book,  or  handsomelj  boond 
Tolame  for  centre-table. 


Catalofmm  ssatyVes  is  amg  address,  or  eatetogiM  and  $ampU  snproeinp  ssiif  on  rtoi^  qf  15  etnU. 

E.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, \25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


SOAPHAKERS  BYSEMsED  APPOINTMENT 

To  PRINCE  of  WALES 

PKA  B8’  80 AF  t«  f9r  »al«  thr»H0h*ut  the  United  8tatee  and  tit  all  parte  •/  the  eeortd,  and 
its  praieee  are  heard  and  echoed  eoerptehere. 
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SAVBD  FROM  THK  KNIFE.  frlemK  Pr.Turner*»h«- tlKn^rhtthfre  uiiu 

it  voiild  dn  lie  wiit  iik*  a  Tr<’:ktiii.  ir  •  c 

Th*.  Kxmamwu  09  a  lli  .r  Man  Who  Maok  a  I  tried  it,  and  let  inc  t.,'11  you  in  omDeetion  with  ■  1  ? 

Narkuw  tM.AP>^.  a  pretty  thorouith  change  of  lid.  1  lived  >■  ry  imply, 

.  II  a-  1 .  L  1  iij  throwing  overl“>«rd  pie«,  puildin^,  lea,  Pibueou,  ami  even 

“TlierearewimepcoplowhocanwellaffordtoboluTalida,  f„r  eoiue  time  1  lived  ou  ry-r bread.  I  took  the 

becauie  (hey  have  plenty  oi  leiaurc  in  which  to  be  sick.  It  Oxygen  for  about  three  uiunths.’ 

is  true  that  nobody  wants  to  be  sick  simply  to  pans  away  *'  effect,  if  1  may  judge  from  your  present 

thetlaie.  Yet  when  proatraUng  ill  nesa  attacks  a  busy  man,  very  xoml  effect.  That  and  the  diet  bron-ht 

whose  duties  demand  a  life  of  constant  activity ,  the  dis-  me  up  nicely.  In  a  week  or  two  I  liegan  to  better.  I  took  1 
aster  U  one  which  involves  the  giving  up  (  f  much  more  time  no  mher  medicine  but  the  Oxvgeu.  My  Bi-l  I 

.  ..  ,  .  ,  1*  1,  I  .  I  gain  was  in  the  rsduction  of  the  swelling  and  the  departing 

than  the  unemployed  peiNou  of  leisun  Is  called  on  to  give  up.  th,  yjy  appetite  gradually  came  back,  and  I  could 

“Mr. ArthurYatea,whollvcain JerscyClty.lsweUknown  cpjoy  moderate  eating.  The  swelling  went  entirely  away 


aster  is  one  whleh  involves  the  giving  up  i  f  much  more  unic  no  uiner  mta 

.  I  A  #1  I  •  11  I  .  .  gam  was  in  the  reduction 

than  the  unemployed  per>ou  of  leiaun  Is  called  on  to  give  up.  th,  yjy  appetita  gradually  came  back,  andl  could 

“Mr. ArthurYatea,whollvcain JerscyClty.lsweUknown  cpjoy  moderate  eating.  The  swelling  went  entirely  away 
to  thousands  of  business  men  in  the  metrotiolia  as  one  of  the  ’Without  the  aid  of  the  knife,  or  other  appliancea  of  t  he  sur-  i 
,  ,  -  _  ..  geont.  I  gaineil  flesh  and  strength,  and  waa  again  aide  to  | 

must  active  and  auccesaful  of  eanvsmera.  The  occupation  nuend  to  busiuesa  as  Is-fore.  I  am  still  improving,  1  often 
of  a  gcutleiuan  in  t'.iis  walk  of  life  calls  for  a  robust  consU*  have  to  ascend  as  lUHUy  as  one  hundred  flights  of  stairs  in  . 
Hitlim  and  a  vigorous  atate  of  health.  00“'“/’^  »  day.  and  1  am  now  equal  to  the  task  * 

_  ,  ,  -  .  ,  „  s  1.  lAo.  “ouch  thorough  r^-’overy  »»  thw  from  such « troublwHUi»«‘ » 

Mr.  YaUs  is  now  la  tho  enjoyment  of  excidlent  health,  obstinate  iibease  as  rneumatism  is  of  interest  to  every  . 
but  lie  U'ltl  in;;  ago  passed  thrimgh  n  remarkable  experience  rheumatic  sufferer.  Itbeumatiim  is  a  disease  which  sen  •> . 
of  invalidlsiu  which  threaten-.vi  to  lay  him  aside  permanently,  ha^®  trilled  with  and  others  have  given  up  to  in  despair, 

,  ,  j  ,  incurable.  lndoed,thcreareemiiientphyslciau8wbuhavc 

and  cripple  his  Buoccaa  sud  usefulness.  admitti^  that  they  cannot  cure  this  malady.  Put  it  iv 

“  Uheumatisin  is  ono  of  tho  most  obstinate,  as  well  oa  one  important  to  every  one  that  suffers  from  rheumatism,  or 
of  the  iii>»t  iiainful,  of  ail  di.vea«rs.  While  many  other  die-  f**®  has  friends  among  lu  victinw.  to  know  that  <  mn|H>und 
.  ,  '  ,,  ..  .  j  Oxygen  has  cured  mauy  coses  of  it,  is  euriiig  olLs  n  ev.  !y 

eweea  yield  to  ordinary  remedies,  rheumotlsiu  deflea  them,  ^  I  nlite 

or  (Ise  seems  fur  awbilo  Ui  b«  cured,  only  to  appear  again  mauy  of  the  drugs  which  are  given  in  the  attempt  tucur^’ 
in  some  other  form,  or  to  t  -rment  some  other  part  of  the  rheumatism,  Com,Kiuud  Oxygen  d.«j  uot  disorder  Uie  ;.y.  : 

,  .  u  1. 1,  j  ..  . .  .  j  1 1®®*!  ^  uuplcasttut  to  take,  and  leaves  no  evil  etleeis  ? 

body  than  that  in  which  it  had  first  been  started.  '  behind  it.” 

“  Oneof  our  Kew  York  correspondents,  having  heard  that  - 

Mr.  Yates  had  liocn  severely  troubled  with  rheumatism,  and  From  a  lady  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  datol  Xovemlwr  1.1, 
liad  recovered  from  it,  vUit«l  him,  aud  had  from  his  own  cajn®  thU  statement  of  case:  , 

■;  ,  “Age  6i;  for  ten  years  have  been  a  sufferer.  M  hen  nearly  1 

li|n  an  account  of  how  it  was.  gg  took  tekoopimg  eouyh  the  second  time,  and  have  couglusl  ! 

"Said  Mr.  Yales, ‘The  troublecamoon,  not  from  exposure,  every  winter  since.  Had  yneuuwnia  six  years  ago;  until  ' 
us  riieumatUia  often  comes,  but  In  a  singular  way  attacking  ‘j*®®  *  terriWy  with  mtrrwis  pnatrorioa  and  werr...,, 

“  .  ,  ,  ,  ■,  dutuepna.  When  taken  with  pneumonia  my  nervin-  u-’-s 

my  feet.  As  I  had  for  a  long  timo  been  on  my  feet  must  HmidoDly  left  me.  After  the  pneumonia  I  could  not  h.  rir 
of  the  day,  and  walking  very  actively,  the  soles  became  my  weight  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  it  was  three  and  a  hati 

me  a  preparation  whkh  I  applied  wi»h  vret  cloths.  I  hand  bad  to  l>e  set  times  within  one  jvar, 

kept  these  ciotbs  on  my  feet  ail  night  (nut  l>y  hla  advice,  and  that  left  the  joints  stiff.  The  left  hip  has  troubled  ir-c 

L.....,),  („  .  .f  ...bt,  .  r.U  ....ip,!.  1.  •  SSJ  “jrj'port  ".T  “S-IW 

logs,  principally  In  my  knees.  This  was  an  uivplcasant  nov-  pueumonU  till  I  took  iullueuza,  the  first  of  tlctobcr.'’ 
city  to  me,  for  I  had  not  been  laid  up  by  sickness  f.r  a  long  | 

,ta.  w.™  tb«;  „n,b.bl,  .  ,b.„.  K.I  .bl,  i  ■ 

I  ia  such  pain  that  It  waa  with  difficulty  that  I  could  walk,  “Uave  a  llttleCompoundtixygen  yet  I  expect  ray 
but  I  was  almoat  helpless.  Sometimes  I  was  two  hours  In  i  will  entirely  disappear  as  warm  weather  comi-s;  if  ft  don’t 

getting  my  clothes  on.  I  could  attend  to  busiuesa  ouly  by  “*T*  ^"^omore.  I  never  lu^  anjlhiug 

^  .  .  .  .  , .  ...  -  b  llkelt  Myrkfumatum  ubfUer.to  I  eanva'k  fin- tl:  tnUir 

taking  a  carriage ;  but  for  my  apecial  business  this  afforded  fceekt  vHlhoui  eruieket  or  eime.  1  am  much  lietter  and  pruw- 
but  little  practical  aid.  Walking  waa  almost  an  impuesi-  lag  so  daily.  It  la  slow,  to  be  sure,  but  I  am  surelv  valuing, 
bin,,. . ».b  „d.».  lb  «„b,,.r  ,b. 

pain  took  awayjoy  apiiotilo.  Tho  pain  went  upthrough  my  says  I  look  as  well  as  anybody,  only  if  I  was  not  so  lame.  I 
legs  aud  body,  and  ercu  aUffenod  tho  curds  of  rjy  neck,  get  up  with  the  rest  at  six,  eat  breakfast  at  half-pfe.vt  six, 

e.i,„  b..  .b.  .„«„.b.,  bf .  bobiibba  .„u  b«b.  Tb.  r,r.b.v'‘'W‘KV.vsf*^^ 

cords  of  my  right  leg  were  drawn  up  to  that  the  log  was  |  keep  the  family  account  brok ;  go  toW  at  niue  o'clock  aud 
shortened  about  two  inches,  thus  causing  a  oontinnal  limp,  i  sleep  nicely  most  every  night.  Is  not  that  doing  wellT  1  j 

In  lh«  knso  ininiA  tho  ludn  wan  so  IntonM  that  1  had  to  '  •***®'‘  that  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  I  . 
in  the  xnee  Jointa  tho  pain  was  so  inlenae  tnat  1  had  to  ;  j  running  down  1 

keep  swinging  my  legs  as  much  of  the  time  as  I  could,  fur  |  fast  when  1  begun  to  take  it.” 
when  the  jointa  remained  tUIl  for  a  while  they  felt  as  if|  __ 

cemented  for  the  lack  of  Inbricating  material.  The  calves  I  _ ...  ...... 

....  _ _ _ _ _ _  1 _ _  i  Mr.  II.  Ford,  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  in  Blotter  dated  April  11, 

of  my  legs  became  considerably  shrunken.  Under  one  knee  |  imports  confirmed  improvement.  Readers  of  our 

was  a  lump  or  bunch  half  as  large  aa  my  fist,  aud  as  hard  as  i  Quarterly  Report,  “Health  ami  Life,”  will  remember  that 
a  cobble-stone  I  his  reports  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers: 

•••I b, .  nvrt  pb,.bH.„  b.  bb...  w 

general  condition,  and  especially  about  thia  lump,  for  the  lUsf.  plowing,  sowing,  lutrrowing,  and  making  fence.  Jc  , 
indications  were  that  nnlesa  something  were  done  for  it  I  e/wvqf  Ikerkeumalitm  now.  1  am  gradually  growingstronger. 

,hb„M  ,Tb.,.b,V.l.b»,db.„,.b  “S 

Other  way  than  to  cut  it  out.  I  did  not  relish  this  advice.  '  as  I  was  before  I  bepn  the  use  of  Compound  Oxvgen.  1 
“  ‘  Tlien  I  went  to  one  of  our  principal  bo'pltals,  whore  I  i  have  been  working  three  horaes  all  apriug  to  the  plow  and 

™  b..d  b,  .b.  docb,™  .b«  .b.  b„,„  bbbia  b.  b,  '  I 

,  burn  the  lump  away.  I  belkve  either  of  Ibc-^o  ucthods  j  have  gained  while  mjr  horsei  have  gone  dowu  tinae.  I4n4t 
would  have  made  me  a  cripple  ii>r  life.  Think  cfthomuaclea  |«^uimer  I  bad  U>  quit  work,  beoauae  1  could  not  atand  to 

•bd  ,b.  b„.«  .b™,  w.  b,„id  b...  d..,v.,od  lu  „bb  I 

operati  us.  I  am  using  those  nerves  and  muscles  now.’  ;  day.  Puople  ar  saying,  ‘  You  look  so  iiiueli  better  than  you  ; 
,  ‘“So  you  gave  up  the  idea  of  svirgery,  did  yon,  Mr.  Yates,  i  I  tell  tlieui  that  Hrs.  Starkey  and  Paleii'^  Cimipooud  ; 
*  —J  I  .  I _ _ a  „  11  J  Oxygen  baa  done  for  me  what  medicine  would  Dot 'io.  Itis  i 

andadopted  someleaapainfuland  more  rcasouaWe remedy?’  ^ringiug me  up  gradually  to  heaith ;  many  thanks  u.  y..u,  1 

“  ‘  Yes.  One  day, about  a  year  af;n,  I  liapiH-ned  to  make  a  ■  gentlemen.'’  j 

bualutwe  call  on  I>r.  John  Turner,  of  tlic  Compound  Oxygen  I  ' 

Rrancli  Office,  148  Fifth  avenue,  Kt  w  York.  I  had  heard  i  Compiund  Oxygen,  its  mode  of  action  and  results,  a  ties-  i 
of  i  oiupouud  Oxygen,  but  biul  not  supposed  that  it  would  '  tiseof  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  giving  full  and  ioU  iest-  j 
be  of  vt-ty  gruet  advantage  to  me.  Itut  here  I  heard  sereral  '  ing  infonuatiou,  is  mailed  free  to  every  applicant  by  Ors.  | 
.  gentiiHMSu  talking  of  what  it  bad  done  fur  them  and  their  1  Starkey  A  Paleu,  VW  Arch  street,  Phila^lphia,  P::. 


’  ’  “Age  62;  for  ten  years  have  been  a  sufferer.  When  nearly  i 

ount  of  how  it  was.  ,H2  took  vkoopimg  eouyh  the  second  time,  and  have  couglusl  ! 

r.  Yales, ’The  troublecamcon,  not  from  exposure,  every  winter  since.  Had  yneumonia  six  years  ago;  until  ' 
tUm  often  comes,  bat  In  a  singular  way  attacking  ‘j*®®  *  terriWy  with  mtrrou.  proUratioH  and  f«rrrr.«^ 


dutpeptia.  When  taken  with  pneumonia  my  nervoi' 
all  suddenly  left  me.  After  the  pneumonia  I  could  nut  I'm- 


“  My  dear  child,  how  otMiaiderate  you  an- 1 
Thig  Rbenlgh  CotogDC  is  so  refreshinf;  and  a^p-ee- 
abte  It  is  roally  a  luxury  to  one  so  old  and  infirm 
as  your  grandmother.” 

LUNDBORB’S  RHENISH  COLOGNE. 

**BefrMhtag  and  amreeakle”  te  yoasg  sad  eld. 

ir  you  euinot  oMsin  I.VNDBOKe*B  PERFrilEa 
AND  KHK^IiaH  t-OUHlNE  In  your  ricintty  md 

Srmr  nniD4t  wid  nJdniw  for  Urt  to  th^  mnnafSo* 

irnrr.  YMI  Ne.  LAUV  X  COFFIM.  14  BareUy 
atrTct,  Xow  York. 


DAN’L  JUD80N  a  SON,  Ld. 

LONDON  dk  NIW  YORK 

Sole  Proprietors  dk  Mannraetaren. 

Th«  STANDARD  Dyes  In  Great  Britain. 

COICEimTED!  ECOIOKCAl!!  IlSTinilEODS ! ! ! 

No  Breakage.  Will  not  Freeze. 

Th»  Bntatid  tiurml,  ftsoavM  (Ary  ur«  Liquid.  Donot 
re(/tnr»  kotirt  of  prfpnraUm  anit  Utbor,  a»  teUk  Dsr 
DruB,  but  imtt  Ik*  ike  Umft.  any<Ai»a 

nuiy  M  Durd  <n  a  tkw  himui  bs,  Av  Me  uioet  tmicpfri- 
fnrtd,  mtk  Judson’s  **  Muialr  ”  Liquid  Dyes.  Add 
te  boiUn*  water  ami  tk4  Z>ye  ft  bbadt  r<>a  usa. 

Price,  tHe.  per  oottle.  ror  any  rolor. 

A>M  eptrgtcker*  or  eent,  pontpaut,  on  recttpt  etf  price, 

- AMsaiCAX -  i  40  Murray  St.,  Mew  York. 

—  uaASQiTAaTxaa  —  (  A.P.PKEU.MAM.  Maaascr. 
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SBAKERns 

MaCliocolato, 

Like  all  our  choooiates,  la  pio- 
paied  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
oonaista  of  a  superior  quality  of 
cocoa  and  augmr,  flarored ,  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
driak,  or  eaten  dry  aa  coofec. 
tkmery,  It  Is  a  dellcioug  article, 
and  la  highly  rsoonuaendeU  by 

Bold  by  Orossrs  overywhora. 

y,  R>itF.ii  &  CO.,  Dordieiter,  lau. 

gold  medal,  PABIB,  1878. 

^  .  BAKER'S 


Warranted  abootutelp  puro 
~  Oaeoa,  from  which  theexoeaaof 
Oil  haa  been  removad.  it  haatArr* 
B  j|n^  Mmse  Cks  j6enF<A  of  Coeoa  ailxed 
I  I  Starch,  Arrowroot  orltagar, 

fl  I  ■  IH  ^  therefore  far  more  aeoooml- 

H  I  I  oal,  eoaUng  let*  tJuxn  on*  etui  m 
H  i  I  In  ^  deUdoua,  oouriahlag, 

^1  I  I  I  n  eaaily  digested,  snd 

I  HI  Hadmlrsbly  adapted  for  invallda  aa 
IS  X  ^^*0  aa  for  persona  In  health. 

>aM  by  Rroeeia  STsrywWta. 

¥.  61KEB  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  las. 


Peaeline 

is  an  article  that  every  house¬ 
keeper,  rich  or  poor,  should  pos- 

I  sess.  Its  superiority  to  soap 

I 

for  all  Washing,  Bleaching  and 
Cleansing  purposes  is  established 
'  beyond  dispute,  and  those  who 
j  neglect  to  test  its  value  are 
;  deprived  of  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  of  the  age.  Sold 
by  all  grocers,  but  beware  of 
counterfeits.  See  that  the  pack¬ 
age  bears  the  name  of  JAMES 
PYLE,  New  York. 
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